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ARGUMENT, 


Introduftion—Catharine is engaged in ber projects of 
aggrandisement—She supports Biren in Courland 
— Panin is inclined to change the form of the Rus- 
Sian government — Bestuschbeff dissuades the Em- 
press from it, and wisbes ber to marry Gregory 
Orloff — 4 plot formed at Moscow against Orloff 's 
life— A conspiracy against the Empress—The an- 
Swer of Princess Daschkoff — Poniatowsky Seeks to 
return into Russia—The birth of Bobrinsky. 


W have already seen Catharine, sprun g from 1562 
an obscure principality in Germany, advance 
towards a throne, upon the steps of which she 
remained tottering almost twenty years We 
have seen her ascend this throne, suddenly pre- 
cipitate the husband by whom she was exalted, 


and alone assume the reins of government with 


less opposition, by far, than she expected. We 
are now about to trace the rapid description of 
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her reign and private life: and in this double 
task our impartiality shall never be warped. 
The great qualities of Catharine's mind, her 
least defects, her brilliant actions, her most 
shameful weaknesses, we will by no means dis- 
guise. Not one fact shall be advanced of which 
we have not acquired the proof: but no veil 
shall cover those circumstances, which may tend 
to develope the character of a woman, who, not- 
withstanding the horrid criminality of her con- 
duct, has, for a long time, captivated the admi- 
ration of Europe; and, in some degree, made 
partakers of her guilt a numerous list of cele- 
brated men, prodigally lavishing upon her ex- 
cessive praise. 

Russia enjoyed, without, that peace which the 
unfortunate Peter III. had given to it, in the 
commencement of his reign, and which Catha- 
Tine, by a suspension of hostilities against Den- 
mark, had since confirmed : but the interior still 
breathed the same spirit of indignation and re- 
volt, that suddenly agitated the empire, and 
gave rise to the late revolution. Neither the 
severe judgment pronounced upon the leaders 
of a mutiny among the guards, nor Catharine's 

affected clemency, were sufficient to stifle senti- 
ments of hatred and revenge, always inspired by 
the exposition of glaring injustice. 

Though Catharine endeavoured to dissemble 
the atrocity of her crimes, or rather flattered 
herself with the hope that her subjects might be 
ignorant altogether of the part she had taken in 
the murder of her husband; still she felt that 
the remembrance of his death could not be don 
effaced, and the impression it left on the mind 
possibly weakened, but by splendid novelties, 
and enterprizes eventually prosperous. She 
knew, however, at the same time, that too many 
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obstacles yet impeded their execution, and that 
financial poverty and political wisdom imposed 
the necessity of peace. 

From that moment, her thoughts were atten- - 
tively occupied in the administration of her ex- 
tensive empire ; she studionsly watched the pro- 
gress of her commerce, the augmentation of her 
marine, and, above all, the fittest means of pro- 
curing money, without Submitting to cecono- 
mical retrenchments. Her pride would not suf- 
fer a renunciation of Asiatic luxury, which, 
from the dawn of Elizabeth's reign, had over- 
spread the court of Russia. She thought, also, 
that, in order to veil her true situation from 
foreign powers, until she could astonish them by 
her conquests, that very luxury itself was sub- 
servient to deception. 

After having assisted her ministers, this Prin- 
cess frequently discoursed, but always in pri— 
vate, sometimes with Bestuscheff, at others with 
Munich. One discovered to her the policy and 
resources of the different courts in Europe; the 
other communicated a plan, sketched out dur- 
ing his exile in Siberia, to drive the Turks from 
Constantinople ; a plan that singularly flattered 
the ambition of Catharine ; and which, thirty 
years after, we have seen her upon the pony of 
carrying into execution. 

She knew 80 well the extent of her own abili- 
ties, her courage, every combination of her 
power, that one day, in a confidential discourse 
with a foreign minister,* made rather to applaud 
her errors than appreciate her genius, she asked 
him if he believed that the peace, recently con- 
cluded at Hubertsburg,+ would be of long con- 
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tinuance? The minister replied, that the ex- 
hausted strength of the people, and the wisdom 
of those sovereigns by whom they were go— 
verned, seemed to promise tranquillity for many 
years. But, he added, that she, who by her 
abilities could estin;ate the political system of 
Europe, and, by the extent of her power, direct 
them at pleasure, might form a better judgment 
of that circumstance than he. Catharine, as- 
suming an air of modesty, said, You think, 
then, that Europe has her eyes now fixed upon 
me; and that I am of some importance in her 
principal courts?” The answer, doubtless, was 
in the affirmative. Catharine listened to it with 
complaisant attention; then, with all the 
Imperial dignity, replied, I really believe 
that Russia does merit consideration. I have 
the finest army in the world. Money, it is true, 
I want ; but of that I shall be amply provided in 
a few years. Were to indulge the bent of my 
own desires, I should have still a greater taste 


for war than peace; but humanity, justice, and 


reason, hold me back. I shall not, however, 
resemble the Empress Elizabeth. Impetuosity 
shall not entangle me in a war: when it may 
prove advantageous to my interest, I will enter 
upon it ; but never from a motive of complai- 
Sance to others.“ This Princess added, that no 
judgment could be formed of her conduct in 
tess than five years; that time, at least, was 
necessary for the re-establishment of order 
in her empire, and to reap the fruit of her 
cares; but, in waiting for this, she would con- 
duct herself towards all the Princes of Europe 
like an able coquette. 

These assertions were very true. The minis- 
ter supposed them dictated by vanity. But 
did not, however, presume to check the effer- 
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vescence of flattery in a complimentary an- 
swer. 
The first trial that Catharine made of her in- 
fluence, was in favour of Biren, who experi- 
enced some difficulties from the senate of Mit- 
tau. When she recalled the troops which were 
in Pomerania, the Empress ordered them to 
march into Courland, to support the pretensions 
of her dependant. She then sent another army 
into Poland, under command of Count Roman. 
zoff; an army that was soon reinforced by 
twenty thousand auxiliaries, whom General 
Czerinscheff had led under Prussian colours. 

During the long exile of Biren, the states of 
Courland regarded hint as having forfeited his 
title of Duke; and elected in his place Prince 
Charles of Saxony, son of Augustus III. King of 
Poland. This Prince, supported by his father's 
interest, and the express wishes of the Cour. 
landers, thought himself capable of supplanting 
a competitor rendered odious by his reputation 
for cruelty. But the sight of the Russian armies 
easily checked the auspicious sentiments enter- 
tained in favour of the Duke Charles. Simolin,* 
sent by Catharine, dictated to the senate of Mit- 
tau the laws of his mistress ; and a declaration, 
published at Moscow,+ in favour of Biren, me- 
naced the King of Poland with war, and reduced 
him to the unavoidable necessity of granting the 
investiture of Poland to the supplanter of his 
OWN son. | 

Satisfied with these marks of docility, Catha- 
rine employed her mediation with Maria-T he- 
resa and Frederick, to induce a retirement of 


their . from the hereditary dominions of 


* The same person who has since been Ambassador at the 
courts of London and Versailles. 
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the King of Poland; but this she could not ob- 
tain. The Empress Queen attributed its failure 
to the King of Prussia, who retorted it upon 


her Majesty. Happily a peace terminated these 


acts of injustice. 
Frederick, however, who had foreseen the 


importance to be derived from Catharine's 
friendship, and was desirous of that acquisition, 
eagerly appeared, among the first, prodigally to 
lavish upon her the incense of flattery. He pre- 
sented her with the order of the Black Eagle, 
which was gratefully accepted, and with which 
she decorated her person when she was at Mos- 
cow. Catharine certainly had not forgotten that 
a Prussian order, worn by her husband, had 
been attributed to him as something criminal. 
But she was willing to inform her subjects that, 
in foreign courts, she was not without consider— 
ation; and what appeared a fault in the Empe- 
ror, the same, repeated by Catharine, was es- 
teemed a mark of superior ability. 

New subjects of dispute at that time arose 
between the courts of Petersburg and Copen- 
hagen, upon the government of Holstein.— 
By a secret treaty, concluded twelve years be- 
fore,“ between the Kings of Denmark and Swe- 
den, the latter had ceded to his Danish Majesty 
his rights to the regency of Holstein, during the 
minority of the Grand Duke. The court. of 
Denmark had long coveted a principality so 


convenient to its interest, and of which it* has 


since been put in possession. The return of 
Prince George, to govern Holstein in the name 
of Russia, was seen with no degree of pleasure. 
His authority was at first disavowed by Den- 
mark : but Catharine threatened: it was a fear- 
ful sight again to behold the Russian troops on 
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the march for Holstein. The Danish commissa- 
ries left Keil, and one extraordinary,“ dispatched 
from Copenhagen, came to Moscow in order to 
plead an excuse tor the King, his master. 

The courts of Petersburg and Stockholm were 
then upon the best terms of friendship. United 
by the bonds of blood, peace was most condu- 
cive to their mutual interests and Russia ; did 
not yet discover that enormous aggrandisement 
of power with which, some years atterwards, she 
terrified Sweden and her neighbours. 

Apprehensive of no alarm from the Princes of 
Europe, Catharine could not enjoy an equal 
share of tranquillity from the intentions of her 
own subjects. Whatever policy prompted, and 
she believed most conducive to secure the at- 
tachment of her subjects, the Empress put in 
practice. Naturally generous, interest pre- 
vailed upon her to be more 80, Desirous of 
adding to the number of her creatures, she 
became prodigal ; and her fears were of a ruin- 
ous tendency, 

She carefully assumed an appearance of cle- 
mency. She not only restored Ghoudowitz, 
Wolkoft, and Milganoff, to liberty; but to the 
latter she gave the command of a regiment, and 
appointed the second, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Oremburg. Ghoudowitz would accept of no» 
thing. | 

During the first months that succeeded the 
sad catastrophe by which Peter III. was removed, 
Catharine had leisure to contemplate all the 
horror of her crime ; reflection, often slow, al- 
ways brings remorse; and the intrepid soul of 
Catharine could not entirely stifle its sensations : 
beside, these repeated conspiracies, ever spring- 
ing up, kept her mind in a state of continual 
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ferment. They were discovered, and upset ; 
but the causes of them could not be annihilated ; 
of which the Empress felt the yoke 80 much the 
more galling, as she affected to dissemble her 
alarms. 
Ever since Gregory Orloff was acknowledged 
to be Catharine's lover, men the most distin- 
uished by birth, jealous of his fortune, or dis- 
gusted by his proud demeanor, kept at a distance 
from the court. This was a subject to her of 
secret affliction. The Empress often saw her 
rson left to the attendance of uncourtly sol- 
diers, who strangely abused those rights which 
they claimed from gratitude. It was not their 
past services that she recompensed. With 
these, perhaps, she would have willingly dis- 
nsed ; but for such as they might vet be en- 
abled to render, she paid them in advance; her 
largessess and honours accumulated upon them, 
augmented their insolence, and increased their 
avidity. Deference to such men, that was 
extorted from mere motives of policy, sometimes 
made Catharine blush; but, to excuse their de- 
fects, she boasted in them qualities of which they 
were destitute. ] do not lead an agreeable life,” 
said the Empress one day ; I know that those 
who surround me are devoid of education; but 
to them I am indebted for my present situation. 
They are full of courage and probity, and I am 
well assured that they will not betray me. One 
art of this avowal could not be sincere. The 
accomplices of Catharine did not want courage ; 
but where was their probity ? 
Among these proud and brutal courtiers, Pa- 
nin almost stood alone distinguished by polished 
manners, and a mind tolerably cultivated. But, 
notwithstanding that, he possessed but a secon- 
dary influence. The aristocratic senate that he 
wished Peter III. to establish, occupied all bis 


74 
thoughts; and he seized every opportunity to 
make a display of its pretended advantage, be- 
fore the eyes of those with whom he discoursed. 
Observing, one day, that Catharine seemed im- 
pressed with an extraordinary emotion of terror, 
he thought it a moment favourable to the deve. 
lopement of his project, and not unlikely to 
procure from her its adoption. After he had 
exaggerated the perils that he felt on her ac- 
count, and the difficulty of avoiding troubles 
ever consequent upon usurpation, Panin added, 
that she, however, possessed one mean of dissi- 
pating slavish tear, and thereby of securing, for 
the future, the stability of her throne; but he 
was apprehensive lest a false delicacy might pre- 
vail upon her to discard it. Catharine desired 
Panin to explain himself. He immediately detailed 
the principles of a system of government, of 
which a long experience of its inconveniences 
excited her admiration : © The Muscovite Sove- 
reigns, added he, have, until this time, en- 
joyed unlimited power; but the extent of this 
power is indeed the cause of danger to the de- 
positary of it; since an audacious pretender may 
usurp the reins of government; and an usurper 
is raised above the laws. Believe me, Madam, 
make the sacrifice of an absolute authority. 
Create a fixed and permanent council, that will 
secure to you the throne; make a solemn decla- 
ration that you renounce, for yourself and your 
successors, the power of disqualify ing, at pleasure, 
the members of that august body. Protest, that 
if they commit a serious crime, or a notable im- 
propriety, their peers alone shall have the right 


to judge and condemn them, after strict and se- 


vere examinations. While you are occupied in 

a change so full of wisdom, the people will forget 

the violence that exalted you to the Imperial 
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dignity, when they call to mind your resolu- 
tion to maintain yourself upon the throne, by as- 
serting the right of justice 

Catharine, ' flattered by any thing that was 
novel and extraordinary, thought the project 
sublime; and supposed that, by the renunciation 
of arbitrary power, she should at once acquire an 
immortal glory, and for ever conciliate the love 
of her subjects. This, undoubtedly, might have 
been anticipated with reason, had her plan ex- 


tended to a progressive and equal emancipation of 


her projects; had she given them a senate, the 
members of which were indiscriminately to be 
taken from all the classes, and elected by a majo- 
rity of votes. But to leave a whole people in the 
most abje& and cruel slayery, and choose, out of a 
privileged order, a senate recommended by inte- 
rest. was this much short of confirming a master 
by twenty or thirty tyrants? And is not the des- 
potism of bodies of men more to be dreaded, 
and less mutable, than that of individuals? How- 
ever, Catharine desired Panin to draw up, and 
present her with, his plan; and she explained 
herself in a way that assured him of its execution. 
Panin was eazer to obey his mistress. In order 
to purchase success, he placed the name of Gre- 
gory Orloff at the head of those whom he des- 
tined to compose the new senate. The favourite 
Seemed flattered with this respectful distinction; 
but demanded tinie to give it reflection. Before 
he returned Panin an answer, he consulted Bes- 
tuscheff; who, still retaining a part for himself, 
consented to enlighten, by his experience, that 
which humoured the caprice of his Spyereign. 
Bestuscheff knew too well the value of a power 
that he had long directed, not to tremble at the 
idea of seeing Catharine divested of it. He im- 
niediately waited upon the Empress, forcibly 
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represented all the danger that she would hazard 
by adopting Panin's scheme, and conjured her 
Majesty not to ex pose herself to a tardy repen- 
tance, by dividing an authority that had been 
acquired with so much trouble; and of which, 

if she suflered herself, for one moment, to be 
deprived, the recovery was totally impracticable. 
The Empress was easily convinced of the wisdom 
of the old Chancellor's counsels, and promised 
to follow them. Panin, in a second interview, 
found her already dissuaded She applauded the 
justice of his zeal, commended his enlightened 
abilities, but ingenuously confessed that she 
could not possibly take advantage of them. The 
minister was lively affected by a change so sud- 
den. Obliged to dissemble in Catharine's pre- 
sence, he threw off constraint before his friends, 
and could not help remarking to one, whom he 
had made a confident of these particulars— 


Should the Empress determine on the sole ma- 


nagement of affairs, you will see that our reign 
will not be successful.“ These words prove that 
Panin listened more to the suggestions of resent- 
ment than reason; or that he was incapable of 
forming a judgment of the Empress. 

However, Panin soon discovered Bestus- 
cheff to be the author of the ill success at 
tending his enterprize; and found an opportu.- 
nity of indulging revenge, by rendering abor- 
tive, in his turn, a project, formed by that am- 
bitious old man, in order to enhance his own 
consequence. Witness of Catharine's amorous 
intrigues, Bestuscheff knew for some time how 
eagerly she had delivered herself up to unlaw- 
ful pleasures; and, to favour the object of her 
passion, he was not ignorant that she was ca- 
pable of making the greatest sacrifices. He re. 
marked the ascendancy that Gregory Orloff had 
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gained. Of all her lovers, the empire of this 
man over Catharine's aflections was most re 
markable. In effect, this favourite daily became 
dearer to the eyes of her Majesty. His mascu— 
line beauty at first captivated her soul, Which 
being heightened by an air of assurance and a 
lofty pride, secured to him the enjoy ment of 

culiar favour. The essential services Catharine 
had already received from him; those of which 
he had still the ability to render; the secret 
rights that certified to him the expectation of 
seeing her again become a mother; all confirmed 
Orloft in his superior conquest. Catharine had, 
for some time, endeavoured to conceal this in- 
timate connection under the veil of decency ; 
but whether urged by excess of love, or insti- 
gated by motives of policy, she soon laid aside 
every thing mysterious, and even seemed to 
glory in the unrestrained avowal of her guilty 
passion. At entertainments and theatrical re- 
presentations, given in the interior of her palace, 
it was, that she mostly banisted constraint. Once 
she had assembled a numerous audience to see 
the performance of a French tragedy, in which 
Orloff played the chief character; and finding 
herself by the side of a confident of Poniatowsky, 


she endeavoured, during the whole of the play, 


to arrest his attention, by fixing it upon the 
nobility, the graceful accomplishments, the un- 
derstanding of her new lover. Then, suddenly 
calling to mind, that report had represented him 
deficient in abilitics, and that she had herself 
been of the sa e opinion with this very confi. 
dent ; she was willing to bring him over to her 
sentiments, and whispered in his ear, © believe, 
if Orloff acts the niggard, he does it the better 
to play off upon his courtiers.“ 


But let us return to Bestuscheff's project. 
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Well assured of the Empress's passion, this old 
courtier inspired Orloff with the desire that he 
entertained of seeing him Emperor. He, at the 
same time, roused his ambition and exalted his 
pride. Gregoriewitsch,' said he to him, * it is 
in vain that Catharine has presented you with 
her heart, if she does not join to it the gift of 
her hand. She knows with what zeal and reso- 
lution you have served her. She is not ignorant 
of the perils from which you have snatched, pur. 
posely to invest, her with supreme power. She 
cannot, then, amply reward your services, but 
by admitting you to share with her the possession 
of a throne, for which she is indebted to you. 
Ah! how could she refuse it? Can any one better 
than you sustain this throne, against the nume- 
Tous conspirators who, for a long time, will un- 
dermine its security? Who, better than you, can 
afford pleasure to this Princess, under the two- 


told relation of lover and protector? Yes, doubt. 


less, you are the idol of her aflections; and I 
know sufficient of her disposition to be convinced 
that she will indulge the utmost stretch of your 
inclinations. You must then, this day, my dear 
Gregoriewitsch, take advantage of the incon- 
stant smile of fortune. To-morrow, perhaps, 
it may be no longer practicable. Catharine's 
heart, of which you appear now securely pos- 
sessed, may, in one instant, suffer a material 
change. Soltikoff and Poniatowsky are proofs 
of her transitory love. Death itself may take 


her from you; and should you not inherit the 


sole power, that event will expose you to-punish- 
ment, for what you have undertaken on her 
account. 

* I feel, however, the impropriety of a request 
like this being made by yourself. It is not you 


who must demand the Empress's hand. She 
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may perhaps raise some obstacles, against which 
delicacy will not suffer you to combat. A re- 
fusal may occasion mutual unea-ines. Trust to 
my long experience and the sincerity of my 
friendship. I shall know by what means to de- 
termine the Empress voluntarily to make you 
an offer of the crown. You may be assured that 
I will hazard no proposition, the acceptance of 
which has the appearance of uncertainty ; but, 
on your part, promise me no interterence, say 
that you will suffer me to act alone, and even 
feign ignorance of my proceedings.“ 

Orloff listened to the old Chancellor with the 
greatest attention. Presumptuous aud inconsi— 
derate, he imagined himselt in one moment upon 
the Czarish throne ; and, falling into the arms 
of Bestuscheff, he promised whatever he should 
require. 

Bestuscheſſ, that very day in company with 
the Empress, artfully sounded her upon the 
marriage that he designed to make her contract ; 
and she seemed so much the more disposed to 
form this connection, because her situation, at 
that time, was such as to induce compliance. She, 
notwithstanding, declared to the Chancellor, 
that however inclination might prompt her to 
marry Orloff, she never would consent to that 
alliance at the expence of new obstacles ; and 
she confessed, upon maturely considering the 
subject, that, to her, there appeared no possibility 
of its accomplishment, without revolting the 
whole empire, 

The Chancellor undertook to bring it about. 
He composed, in the name of the Russian people, 
à petition, couched in the most subtle strains; 
in which, after a pompous eulogy on all that the 
Empress had undertaken for the glory and hap- 
Finess of her people, he called to mind the de- 
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bility of constitution under which the young 
Paul Petrowitz laboured, and the frequent oc- 
casions of alarm arising from his sickly habit; 
and conjured Catharine to give a fresh instance 
of her love to the empire, by the sacrifice of her 
4 own liberty, in taking a husband. 
3 In order to conceal his real intentions from 
those who were to subserve his purposes, Bes- 
| tuscheff began by proposing the Prince Iwan; 
q well assured that this unfortunate Prince would / 
be rejected by all those who signed the petition. 55>; 
At the same time Catharine, whom the old cou. 
tier directed, in appearance at least, favoured | _ | 
the proposal; and ever harrassed with the appre- ;. += /=' 
hensive dread of his being suddenly removed 
from prison, and exalted to the throne, she sent <> 
N him from the castle of Schlusselburg to a convent 
Rr near Archangel; where, as if it were intended to 
: make him feel with keener anguish the mis- 
fortune that awaited him, he was treated with 
the respect due to his rank; but was soon 
brought back to Schlussel burg in the most secret 
manner. | | 
What the old Chancellar had sagaciously 
foreseen, actually came to pass. When he pre- 
sented this petition to the clergy, twelve bishops, 
gained over before hand, eagerly signed it; spe- 
1 cifying that Catharine should not marry Prince 
i Iwan, because he might punish her for having 
. acted beneſicially; and pretend that, to his per- 
sonal rights alone he was indebted for the crown. 
They requested, at the same time, that the Em- 
press would deign to choose, from among her 
subjects, the person whom she believed most 
I worthy of sharing her throne. 
F A great number of general officers inclined to 
the opinion of the bishops. Had it not been for 
Panin's address, the courage of Hetman Razum- 


3 


offsky, seconded by Chancellor Woronzoit, Bes- 
tuscheff would have triumphed in his artful 
scheme, and Gregory Orloſf become Emperor 
of all the Russias.“ | 

Panin engaged Razumoffsky and Woronzoff 
to represent to Catharine the degradation and 
dangerous consequences attending such a pro- 
jected union. The Hetman Razumoffsky spoke 
to her with that rude bluntness peculiar to his 
character, and that authority Which his fortune 
and services inspired. Woronzoffthrew himself 
at her feet; he supplicated her not to iorm a ma- 
trimonial connection which would bring with it 
the greatest misfortunes. His representations 
were very bold, and discovered in him a firm— 
ness, of which he was thought incapable. But 
Catharine, ever devoid of embarrassment, af- 
tected much surprise; and having acknowledged 
with gratitude the friendship of Razumoffsky, 
and applauded the noble courage of Woronzott; 
protestedthat an idea of a marriage, so formidable 
in appearance to thein, had not even entered her 
mind: that it was certainly without her know- 
ledge that an intrigue, of a nature odious in the 
extreme, had been conducted at all; and that 
since Bestuscheff was the author of it, he should 
suffer for his temerity. She was, however, cau- 
tious in exercising rigour against an old man, 
who, in concert with herselt, had been careful 
only to flatter her inclinations; and whom she 
thought it of some importance still to manage 
with discretion. 

Bestuscheff then witnessed the overthrow of 


* Catharine, in order to ennoble Orloff, that her marriage 
with him might appear less disproportionate, solicited the 
Empress Queen to grant him a diploma of Prince of the em- 
pire. She was then to decorate him with the title of Duke 
of Ingria and Carelia. | 
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his project; but his interest appeared unshakeri; 
On the contrary, he daily experienced from the 
Empress and her favourite a warmer reception, 
whilst Woronzoff saw in her manner towards 
him nothing but cool civility. From this con- 
duct, he «as well assured that extreme zeal for 
Catharine's glory, did not always afford her 
pleasure. Woronzoff saw the disgrace that 
awaited him, and, to ward off the blow, eagerly 
prevented a forced retreat by a voluntary exile. 
He intimated that bis health was exhausted by 
the fatigues of the cabinet; and, under pretence 
ot re establishing its vigour, demanded permis- 
sion of two years absence, in order to travel into 
foreign countries. The Empress, tortured by 
his presence, acceded to this request with secret 
40y ; but saw his departure with feigned regret. 

She expressed towards him in public great com- 
sideration and much good will ; and loudly sup— 
plicated him to hasten his return, that he might 
re-· assume the functions of a ministry, by which, 

she said, he successfully promoted the happi- 
ness of the empire. 

However, the very apprehension of seeing 
Catharine espouse a bold adventurer, by whose 
assistance she had precipitated her unhappy hus- 
band from hi- throne, occasioned violent mur- 
murs. Several useless plots against her and 
Orloff were set on foot. One alone had neatly 
succeeded. The guard watched at Orloff's door 
as well as at that of the Empress: A sentinel 
was gained over, and promised to deliver him up, 
asleep, to three conspirators. But the hour was 
inattentively fixed ; and when the conspirators 
presented theinselves, the sentinel who was to 
second them had already been relieved by an- 
other This soldier, astonished to see three 


men demand of him entr ance into QOxlaff's apart- 
vol. 1, D 
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ments, made noise enough to alarm the other 
guards. The conspirators had barely time to 
escape; that, however, they did effect by fa- 
vour of the uniform in which they had disguised 
themselves. 

This commotion spread confusion in the palace. 
Catharine was awakened. She thought her life 
in danger at Moscow, and hastened her re— 
turn to Petersburg. The day of her depar- 
ture was signalized by transports of outrageous 
joy; even by excesses of madness. Her portrait, 
that had been placed upon a triumphal arch, in 
the grand square of Moscow, was torn in pieces 
by the multitude, who first dragged it through 
the streets. 

Catharine arrived at Petersburg on the anni— 
versary of her accession to the throne. Per- 
suaded that the only means of imposing on vulgar 
minds, was to dazzle their eyes with frequent 
splendid representations, she spared no exer2 
tion to set off her public entry with all possible 
eciat. Her carriage moved slowly on, preceded 
by all the regiments of guards, accompanied by 
those of the foreign ministers, and a numerous 
band of courtiers, whom vanity and ambition 
drew in her train. This pomp, however, had 
not that effect the Empress expected from it. 
It excited astonishment rather than joy, and 
tended only toinflame the minds: this display of 
resentment was more apparent from the cause 
that gave it a keener edge. The number of the 
mal-contents increased their strength. Conspira- 


cies multiplied, and became more dangerous on 


account of the imposing names associated with 
them. Among the enemies to Catharine were 
enumerated personages of the greatest power in 
Russia; even those from whom she had received 
the most steady support. The Hetman Razum- 
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offsky, Count Panin, and his brother, k were of 
the number; and it seemed inevitably certain, 
that it these different conspirators could have 
turned their attention to a Prince worthy of re- 
uniting their former inclinations, Catharine had 
lost her crown. Some were for raising the 
Grand Duke Paul Petrowitz, others the unfor- 
tunate Prince Iwan, to the throne; but all em- 
barrassed, all uncertain, unanimously formed a 
projet of dethroning the Empress, without 
agreeing among themselves whom they should 
choose for her successor. 

Catharine, secretly informed of the design 
harboured by Panin and Razumoffsky, instantly 
resolved to seize their persons ; but she was pos- 
sessed of intelligence not to be relied on, and of 
suspicions that might deceive. Sensible that, by 
a rigour, perhaps untimely, exercised against 
men of great consideration, she might risque the 
danger of a general insurrection; subtlety, to 
which she had so often had recourse before, and 
from which she derived so much service, at this 
instant became her subterfuge. 

Although the revolution that placed her upon 
the throne had scarcely been achieved before she 
repaid, with much ingratitude, the zeal and 
courage of Princess Daschkoff; notwithstand- 
ing that she had found it necessary, since, to re- 
call her to court, and had treated her with dis- 
tant attention; sbe suddenly feigned a wish to 
restore her to confidence. She entertained no 
doubt of Princess Daschkoft's participation in 
plots that were formed by her old friends. She 
was not unacquainted with the obstinacy of her 
temper, but knew that vivacity and imprudence 


* General Panin, the minister's brother, signalized him- 
Self in the first war against the Turks. 
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were the peculiar features of her mind. She en, 
tertained, then, a hope of extorting from her an 
avowal that might confirm her doubts. For 
this purpose she wrote a very iong letter, in 
which, after having been protuse in tender epi- 
thets, advantageous promi-es, and all the ar ts 
of flattery that seduction recommended, she 
conjured her, in the name of their former triend- 
ship, to reveal what she knew of the recent con- 
spiracies; assuring her, at the same time, of par- 
don to all who were accomplices in it. The Prin- 
_ Daschkoit, enraged that Catharine should 

ink to make of her the instrument of her re- 
— as she had done of her elevation, sent but 
four lines in reply to four pages of the Empress. 
This was the answer —“ Madam, I have heard 
nothing; but had I received any intimation, I 
Should beware of revealing it. What do you 
exact from me? that I should expire upon a scaf- 
fold? I am ready to mount jt.” 

Astonished at so much haughtiness, and che- 
rishing no hope of subduing her resolution, Ca- 
tharine endeavoured to attach those to her in- 
terest whom she durst not punish. Some infe- 
rior conspirators, who had been arrested, and 
persevered in obstinate silence, vere banished 
into Siberia: but upon Panin and Razumoffsky 
were heaped fresh attestations of favour. 

But as rreas0:1able plots incessantly sprang 
up, and clemency, hitherto expressed towards 
the guilty, seemed to harden them in crimes, Ca- 
tharine declared, that in future she would not 
conform to the edict, by which the Empress 
Bum eth had promised that no criminal should 

»- condemned to death. She supposed that the 
* ans were not to be influenced, unhappily, 
bit by the dread of punishment. She saw, 
7 \frerwards, that they were not restrained by a 
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principle of fear. In effect, the only way to 
dimi ish the number of criminals, and suppress 
the spirit of insurreciion, is to civilize mankind, 
solemnly to establish among them the principles 
of sound moral'ty, and inspire them with re- 
spect for those by whom they are practised. 
Many laws have been made against the com- 
mission of crimes; but institutions in favour of 
virtue have lain neglected 

Catharine did not seem to feel a proper sense 
of the advantages derived from such institutions: 
but she omitted nothing that promised a contri— 


bution to the prosperity of her empire. At that 


very time, when she had the greatest reason to be 
apprehensive for her safety, her mind applied 
to the details of government with as much assi- 
duity as if her reign were to last for ever. She 
founded colleges and endowed hospitals. She 
encouraged commerce and rewarded industry. 
She enlarged her navy, and put new ships upon 
the stocks. Perceiving, with sorrow, that the 
population of her states was not equal to their 
vast extent, and the lands of her most fertile 
provinces, for want of hands, produced but feeble 
crops, she published a declaration, inviting fo. 
reigners to settle in Russia. She promised 
them considerable advantages; ani, above all, a 
free toleration of religious opinions; with 

mis 'on to leave the country when they pleased, 

and to carry away with them such riches as they 
might acquire in it, upon condition of giving up 
a part to the public treasury. It was, doubtless, 
of little importance to this Princess, that those 
who wished to domiciliate in her dominions, were 
of a religion different from her own; provided 
they shewed themselves industrious husbandmen, 
labo: ous manufacturers, and peaceable citizens. 


As to riches, which she promised to let them 
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carry off, she well knew that the most part of 
men who have taken up residence in foreign 
countries, become attached to those establish- 
ments because of their importance, and seldom 
have the resolution to quit the spots from whence 
they have derived their opulence. 

Although Poniatowsky cou'd not be ignorant 
that Orloff had, for some time past, enjoyed the 
preference in Catharine's affection, he attempted 
again to re-animate, by letters, the passion with 
which he had once inspired hersensibility. Che- 
rishing a hope that his presence might, perhaps, 
ensure him a triumph over his rival, he suppli- 
cated her Majesty to permit his return to Peters- 
burg in the most secret manner; but these so— 
licitations were vain. Catharine was too well 
acquainted with Orloff's formidable violence, to 
think of a journey that must have been disco— 
vered. She discarded, then, further dissimula— 
tion towards the Polander ; but with an avowal 
of the extinction of her passion, he received an 
assurance of her constant friendship; and a pro- 
mise, upon all occasions, to realize that assurance 
by eonvincing proofs. | 

During a part of this year Catharine often 
shut herself up in the palace. Sometimes she 
even stole away from the court by occasional 
jaunts to such of her country seats as were the 
least frequented; in these trips she was accom- 
panied only by two or three trusty confidents. 
Though the knowledge of her intimacy with Or- 
loff appeared a matter of no concern, she en- 
deavoured to conceal her pregnant state; and 
feigning an indisposition, in order to disappear 
for some days, she gave birth to that Bobrin- 
sky, * whose conduct has very ill requited the Em- 


Some have pretended that Bobrinsky was born a few days 


previous to the revolution of 1762; but this fact appears ill- 


founded. 
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press for the danger to which she exposed her- 
self on his account.“ | 

Scarcely was Catharine recovered from her 
lying in, than the interest of her former lover, 
or rather motives of policy, fixed her attention 
upon Poland. This kingdom had long experi- 
enced the influence of Russia, and that influence 
was so much the more powerful under Catha- 
rine, as, independantly of the army of Roman- 
zoff, encamped upon the banks of the Vistula, 
fifty thousand men were sub- divided in Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Courland. Augustus III. falling 
a martyr to a course of debauchery rather than 
sorrow, occasioned by the invasion of Saxony, 
could not be far from the end of his career. All 
those who were competitors for the succession 
began to stir themselves, and in the court of 
Petersburg centred all their intrigues. The 
haughty Catharine was not a little flattered upon 
beholding herself the arbitress of these ambi. 
tious rivals. But whilst she took a pleasure in 
fomenting their discords and raising false ex- 
pectations, she had secretly decided upon what 
step to take. She wanted a King of whose cha- 
racteristic pliability and servile devotion she had 
received ample documents: she chose Ponia- 
towsky. 


* We shall have occasion to speak of Bobrinsky in the se- 
quel of this history. 
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BOOK II. 


ARGUMENT. 


The state of Poland, from the Kings of the first race 
to the death of Augustus II I.— I ledtion of Ponia- 
towsky— New conspiracy at Petersburg -I m 
press's journey into Livonia— Massacre af Prince 
ſwan in the prison of Schlusselburg — Punishment 


of Mirowits, 


126; POLAND, which, for some time, played so 
brilliant a part in Europe, which, by the extent 
ot ner territory, the fertility of her soil, the abi- 
lity and courage of her inhabitants, seemed to 
promise the acquisition of greater preponde— 
rancy, has lost, by the vices of her government, 
a part of those advantages which she derived 
from nature. | | 

It will not be useless, in this place, just to 
glance upon the state of that rich but unfortu- 
nate country, which, more than once, we shall 
behold exciting the ambition of Catharine ; and 
which she has long desoiated, in order to facili— 
tate a premeditated invasion. 

The history of Poland, like that of almost al! 
other countries in Europe, refers to an epoch 
considerably distant, and buried in uncertainty. | 
All that we assuredly know is, that Poland was h 


at first governed by a race of kings,* whose power 
was nearly absolute. To this race succeeded 


* The race of Lesko. 
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the Piasts, who, it is supposed, were elected; 
but preserved the crown in their race for 
many successions The kingdom was often put 
into a ferment by the pretensions of the nobility; 
re nited against their monarch; to oppose a 
power that stood in competition with their 
own. 
Lewis of Hungary, nephew and successor of 
Ca imir, was precluded from availing himself of 
the advantages acquired by that monarch, be— 
cause, in electing him to the throne, the Polish 
nobility obliged him to subscribe conditions ex- 
ceedingly burthensome. At the death of Lewis, 
who left no male issue, this turbulent nobility 
offered the crown to Ladislas Jagellon, Duke of 
Lithuania, and imposed upon him the same re- 
straints by which Lewis was bound. One of 
these conditions was, that he should receive no 
subsidies without consent of the diets. His suc- 
dessors, as well as he, were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of making new. sacrifices in order to ob- 
tain supplies; and, at last, Sigi mond Augustus 
was forced into an acknowledgment * that, upon 
his demise, the crown should become elective. 
This Prince, who had no son, was contented to 
purchase tranquillity by making the declaration. 
Not long after this period they drew up a char- 
ter + that became the basis and guarantee of 
this privilege. The four principal articles of 
this charter were: x | 

Ist That the crown should be elective, and 
that the King should never appoint his own suc- 
dessor 

2nd. That the general diets should be as- 
dembled biennially. 


In the year 15 50. : 
+ Known under the name of Pata con venta, 
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3rd. That all the Polish nobility should have 
the right of voting at the election of the King. 
4th. That if the King should violate the laws, 
and disavow the national privilege, the subjecis 
should be discharged trom their oath of allegt- 
ance.” 

The privileges guaranteed by this charter 
were still extended; and all the successors, from 
Sigismond Augustus down to Stanislaus Ponia- 

towsky, inclusive, have not been elected with- 
out swearing to their observance. Could we 
then expect less from Princes who received the 
crown by title of favour; and who, had they re- 
fused to accept it upon these conditions, would 
have seen themselves supplanted by competitors 
of less scrupulosity? The abuse of power among 
the nobility kept pace with their exorbitant de- 
mands. Not content with freely giving their 
votes, they held them up to public sale. Henry 
de Valois was the first who bought, by dint of 
gold and promises, the throne of the Jagellons, 
means that have not since been successful, but by 
the dread of arms. At the accession of every 
new Sovereign, the nobility usurped some fresh 
privilege. Under the reign of John Casimir 
was created the liberum veto, that right giving to 
each noble power to stop the deliberation of a 
whole diet, and dissolve it by a simple act of 
volition; a right from whence have sprung the 
chief sources of disorders, of anarchy, of the 
final destruction of Poland. 

But after this extent of power, possessed by 
each gentleman, we may form a judgment of 
that enjoyed by the Palatines, the great officers, 
and in general by all the wealthy Poles. They 
sometimes raised regiments independent of the 
King ; at others formed confederacies, which, 

under pretence of defending the laws, Scattered 
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the seed of discord and revolt; and, in the 
name of patriotism, exercised the most absurd 
tyranny. 

Such are the Polonese nobility, whose blind 
am bition has, for three hundred years, gradually 
consummated the ruin of their country. This 
nation, brave by nature, that often humbled the 


Ottoman empire by conquest, and became the 


legislators of Prussia and Russia, has not been 
able, since internal dissensions ruined her peace, 
to resist a single army that attacked her fron- 
tiers. She has alternately fallen a prey to Charles 
Gustavus and Charles XII. of Sweden. And 
from the instant that the Russians could oppose 
well disciplined troops to a brilliant and licen- 
tious pospolite,* they sax themselves capable of 
imposing laus upon them. 

But were these Poles, who boasted so much of 
their freedom, in reality possessed of that free- 
dom, when they exercised the right of electing 
their Kings? The age in which we live has, in 
several instances, witnessed the contrary fact; 
and one + man, who was best informed of their 
history, has defied them to cite two examples of 
a pure election. 

There is scarcely a bn power in Europe that 
has not, more or less, influenced these elections: 
but for more than fifty years past Russia only has 
presided over them. 

Such was the situation of Poland when the 
death f of Augustus III. re animated the con- 
tests of the competitors for the throne, and fur- 
nished Catharine with means of displaying all 
the ascendancy of her political influence. This 
Princess, whom the courts of Vienna and Ver— 


sailles were led to detach from Prussia, began by 


* Armed Polish nobility. . A 
+ Sarnisky. t 5th October. 
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artfully obtaining from those courts an assu- 
rance that they would not interfere in the affairs 


r764 of Poland. The Marquis of Pauliny, French 
— Ambassador at Warsaw, declared * to the diet, 


that Lewis XV. would not intern:eddle with the 
election of the new King; and Countde ..ercy, 
authorised by Mar W. soon affirmed the 
same resolution. ' 
However, the promise of these two courts did 
not satisfy Catharine. She was still anxious to 
avoid opposition from that of Berlin: in this she 
met with such ess. Frederick had for some time 
Solicited her to sign a treaty of defensive alliance, 
and she was so much the more iuclined to it 
herself, as she employed a greater degree of art 
to inspire his Majesty with such a request. En- 
tertaining an idea that she delay ed her signature 
to this treaty, merely on account of ber repug- 
nance to a minister + who had been the friend 
of her husbaud ; the Prussian Monarch made 
choice of a Plenipotentiary that would necessa- 
rily prove more agreeable to Cathari. e. He sent 
to Petersburg the Count de Solms, married to a 
Princess of Anhalt gr aps her Majesty's 
rst-cousin, Count de So.ms was fayourably 
received by the Empress; and he concluded with 
her, in the name ot the King ot Prussia, a treaty, 
to which was subjoined a secret article, hereunto 
anne>ed. 
* As it is to the interest of his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, and her Imperial, Majesty of 
all the R ussias, to exert their utmost influence 
in oder to secure the republic of Poland in her 
right free election, and that no one might be 
Periitied to render the said kingdom hereditary 
. huis OWN family, or to become absolute in it 


* 16th March, + Baron Goltz, 
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himself; his Majesty the King of Prussia and 
her luuperial Majesty have promised and mu— 
tually engaged, in a manner the most coercive, 


by this secret article, not only to declare 


that no person whatever shall undertake to 
deprive the republic of her right of free election, 
to render the kingdom hereditary, or to become 
absolute in it himself, in every instance in which 
that may happen; but agree to prevent and an- 
nihilate, by every possible means, and with one 


common consent, the views and desigus tending 


to this end, as soon as they shall have discovered 
them; and to have, in case of need, recourse to 
arms, whereby the republic may be guaranteed 
from the subversion ot her constitution, and her 
fundamental laws. This present secret article 
shall have the same force and vigour as if it had 
been verbally inserted in the principal treaty of 
defensive alliance signed this day, and shall be 
ratitied at the same time. 

In faith of which, two similar copies 8 
been made, which we, the Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary of his Majesty the King of Prussia and 
of her Imperial Majesty of all the Russias, au- 
thorised for this purpose, have signed and sealed 
with the impress of our arms. 

Done at Petersburg, the 11th of April (sist 
March, O. S.), 1764. 

C. de Solms, Panin, Gallitzen.” 

The new Sovereign of Saxony, who flattered 
himself with being heir:to the throne of Augus- 
tus III. as he had inherited the electorate, ad- 
dressed himself to the Empress, intreating her 
approval of his ipretensions ; but she hesitated 
not to deprive him of every hope. She informed 
him— that it was her advice, as that of a true 
friend, not to expose his interests in an affair of 
which the issue could not answer his expectations.” 
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Proud of her influence in Poland, Catharine 
dismissed, one after another, the candidates who 
were displeasing to her wishes, without, how- 
ever, explaining herself concerning him whom 
it was her intention to favour. The majority of 
Poles wished to elec a Piast, descendant from 
their ancient kings. Catharine, also, appeared, 
for some time, friendly to that desire. But, all 
at once, Warsaw learnt, with extreme astonish— 
ment, that it was to Poniatowsky this Princess 
destined the throne. I his choice excited almost 
universal discontent ; it created violent mur- 
murs. The Polonese nobility, indignant at the 
thought of beholding a young man * upon the 
point of reigning over them, whose birth had no 
claim to any thing illustrious, and whose eleva- 
tion was neither justified by brilliant actions nor 
by exalted virtues, enquired one amongst an- 
other, what services Poniatowsky had rendered 
the republic, that he was entitled to such a glo- 
rious reward? 

The qualities of Poniatowsky were more 
adapted to conciliate the friendship of particular 
individuals, than to render him worthy of the 
Sceptre. Tall, well made, endowed with a fi- 
gure at once imposing and full of mildness, he 
spoke and wrote the seven principal languages 
of Europe with great facility and much elegance: 
but his knowledge of politics was partial and 
confined. His eloquence was devoid of argu- 


ment, his presumption created repugnance. 


More weak than gentle, more prodigal than ge- 
nerous, he was capable of seducing, with ease, 
the female heart, and of dazziitg a thoughtless 
multitude ; but to persuade men of information 


was beyond his capacity. He was, doubtless, 


* He was then thirty-two, 
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made rather to submit than govern. Supported. 
however, by the interest and arms of Russia, and 
having no obstacle to fear from, the interference 
of other powers, his triumph did not long re- 
main doubtful. Catharine's self-love felt inte- 
rested in this triumph. The Empress set so 
high a value upon seeing the Sarmatian crown 
placed on the head of her former lover, that she 
repeatedly wrote to Count de Kayserling, her 
Ambassador at Warsaw, desiring him to exert 
every nerve in favour of Poniatowsky. One of 
these letters was intercepted, and contained 
these words: My dear Count, remember my 
candidate. I write you this at two o'clock in the 
morning: judge it the subject of it be indifferent 
to me!” 

The Count de Kayserling was careful not to 
disobey his mistress. Neither he, nor the ge- 
nerous Russians neglected any thing whereby 
the choice of their Sovereign might be confirm- 
ed. The members of the diets were already con- 
voked. That of Warsaw unanimously elected 
Poniatowsky : but whatever care was taken to 
dispose, as favourably, those of the provinces, his 
success in them met with opposition. His com- 
petitors out- voted him in some, and stood upon 
an equality with him in others. 

When the diet of convocation re- assembled, 
the Russian troops entered into Warsaw, under 
pretence of preserving order and maintaining 
liberty. 

This city, at the same time, was crowded with 
strangers, ready to unite, at the first signal. 
Count Branicky, Grand-general of the crown, 
and Prince Radziville, took up arms in-order ta 
prevent the Russians from forcing the suffrages: 
but what could they do against foreign armies 
that domineered over all the country, and sub- 
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dued a part of their fellow - countrymen, disposed 
to join these armies? It is, however, difficult to 
depict the scene of tumult that began to reign 
in the diet of Warsaw. Count Malakowsky, ve- 
nerable on acco'int of his age and virtue, had 
been appointed Marshal. He endeavoured, but 
in vain, to establisn order, and dismiss strangers 
from the diet. He was answered by exclama- 
tions of tury. Swords were drawn. The elo. 
quent Mokranowsky, Nuncio of Cracovia, ran 
the risque of perishing under the su ords of Rus- 
Sian officers, who wanted to pierce him from the 
top of the tribunes, At first he atiempted to 
defend his life ; but sheathing again his sword, 
he discovered his naked bosom— If I must fall 
avictim,' said he to the Russians, strike here; 
but, at least, | will die as I have lived, — free.“ 
Perhaps the perfidious wretches would have had 
the audacity to kill him, but Prince Adam Czarto- 
risky nobly ventured to throw himself before the 
Nuncio, and to shield him with his own body. 
Thus the first sittings of the diet were occupied 
only with injurious debates and obstreperous 
quarrels. | 
Some one at Petersburg, acquainted with the 
displeasure that the election of Poniatowsky 
gave the Poles, and willing to lessen him in the 
estimation of Catharine, presumed to inform her 
Majesty that the object of her protection seemed 
so much the less intended to fill the throne of 
Poland, as his grand-father had been stew- 
ard of a small estate of the Princes Lubomirsky. 
Although he had been nothing else himself, 
_ replied Catharine humorously, It is my will 
that he be King, and he shall be so.“ | 
In asserting this, the Empress had not the 
least apprehension of being deceived. Indepen- 
dent of her troops already in Poland, she sent 
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an army of twelve thousand men into Lithuania, 
and fresh re. inforcements advanced towards 
Kiow. Her Ambassador reigned triumphant at 
at Warsaw, and the republic were hemmed in, 
if we may so speak, by the Russian armies. 

Several of the provinces then accused their 
Nuncios of having disappointed the common 
wish, by yielding to the court of Petersburg. 
Murmurs were not the only significant attesta- 
tions of what was felt. They took up arms; 
they formed themselves into different confedera- 
cies; but such commotions were totally useless. 
TheRussians threatened ; the mal-contents were 
soon reduced to silence. 

At last, the diet of election was opened and 
held, in conformity to ancient custom, in 
the plain of Wola, about three miles distant 
from Warsaw. This diet commenced by a so- 
lemn mass, at which a sermon was preached.* 
Count de Kayserlin, Ambassador from Russia, 
felt himself indisposed, and could not attend at 
Wola; but sent the diet a letter addressed to him 
by the Empress, recommending Count Ponia- 
towsky, in a manner the most pressing. 

During that time Poniatowsky, accompanied 
by a number of her friends, visited each Nuncio 
in private, and endeavoured to secure him by 
testimonies of benevolence, and promises sooth- 
ing by flattery. The Palatines being all as- 
sembled, and ranged in order round the Szopa, 
a large building open on every side, in which the 
senate and equestrian order were arranged. The 
Primate, raising his voice, thrice demanded 
whom they would have for their King ? All una- 


* The preacher took these words for his text: © Eligite ex 
vobis meliorem, qui vobis placuerit, et posuite eum super 
solium.” 2 Kings, c. x, v. 3. 
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nimously replied, © Count Poniatowsky !' He 
was proclaimed, the next day,“ King-of Poland, 
under the appellation of Stanislaus- Augustus. 
The new Monarch, on his return to Warsaw, 
traversed the streets of this capital, in the midst 
of popular acclamations, and from that very 


day occupied the palace of the republic. Some 


Nuncios abstained from appearing at the diet ; 
the majority of the nobles were disconsolate 
upon the nomination of Poniatowsky : but he 
was no sooner placed upon the throne than, with 
few exceptions, they all paid him homage ; and 
he began his reign with as much tranquillity 
as if his election had not been the operation of 
violence.+ | : 2 
Some time before this election, Catharine had 
announced her intention of paying a visit to the 
theatre of her success, and making a tour through 
Livonia. 8 
By some persons it was conjectured that she 
was desirous of seeing, once more, the lover to 
whom she had given a throne; others enter- 
tained a suspicion that she was again pregnant, 
and only left Petersburg in order to conceal her 
accouchment from a crowd of courtiers, by 
whose vigilance she found herself beset. But we 
Shall presently be convinced that her journey 
arose from a very different motive. At the mo- 
ment when Catharine was quitting her capital, 


» 7th September. 

+ Stanislaus Poniatowsky at first condueted himself with 
much address and circumspection. Those from whom he had 
experienced the greatest opposition, he received with affabi- 
lity. The son of Count be Bruhl had endeavoured to dis- 


serve him, but the King permitted him to fill the place of 
Grand-master of the artillery, which he had promised to 
Count Branicky, Palatine of Helsez, and of which the latter 
had the generosity not to desire his des poliation. | 
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she was informed that her guards conspired 
anew. Several of them were arrested. But as 
it seemed that the discovery of one conspiracy ge- 
nerally afforded additional presumption towards 
plotting another; and she was unwilling to irri- 
tate the multitude by the horror of public exe- 
cutions; the trial of these conspirators was insti- 
tuted in private, and they were barbarously sut- 
fered to terminate their existence in prison for 
want of food, | 
From the recital of such dreadful facts, so 
shocking to human nature, we should refrain, 
were they not attested in a manner authentic 
4 beyond the possibility of doubt; or if the severe 
1 justice of impartial history permitted silence to 
bury them in oblivion. But can we, without 
a] the imputation of just criminality, suffer that 
4 posterity, relying upon the faith of treacherous 
- flatterers, should make a boast of clemency in 
that woman, who commanded, or passively suf: 
fered, the commission of atrocities, even from 
the thought of which the mind recoils with 
horror ? | 
The journey into Livonia had been suspended 
for a iew days Before she undertook it, Ca- 
tharine was inclined to visit Cronstadt ; and 
supposing that the foreign ministers might re- 
ceive a favourable impression of her marine, she 
invited them also to the port. They followed 
her most assuredly, but did not partake of the 
jc opinion entertained by her Majesty of her naval 
$ strength. They found there a small number of 
«3 vessels, not supposed by them capable of keep- 
+ ing the sea; and the English Ambassador, who, 
4 in other respects, was careful to flatter Catha- 
* rine, could not dissemble in this instance; and 
frankly told the Empress that her navy appeared 
to him by no means formidable. Sbe has since 
proved that it was capable of becoming so. 
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Upon her departure from Cronstadt, the Em. 
press having left the command of Petersburg to 
Count Panin, took the road for Livonia. Gre- 
gory Orloff accon;panied her Majesty: she, how. 
ever, received, at Riga, a visit fron Poniatow- 
sky, who, indeed, disguised himself in a man- 
ner to escape suspieion; that no offence might 
be offered a favourite whose jealousy the Em- 
press was still attentive to manage with pru- 
dence. | 

If, however, the Empress cautiously kept 
from Orloff the knowledge of her interview with 
Fouiatowsky, she certainly did not regret that 
the public suspected the scene. There must be 


tome pretext for taking this journey; and that 
was, doubtless, imputed to love, which sprung 


alone from motives of a nature altogether politi- 
cal. But the eye of contemplation was not long 
veiled by deception: an attempt, horrible to 
imagine, threw off disguise involved in mystery. 
Of what avail to Catharine was the conversation 
of fifteen or twenty minutes with a lover, who 
no longer eng rossed the principal share of her 
affect ions ? But of how much greater impor- 
tance was it, to deliver herself at once from an- 
other objet; the very mention of which alone 
irritated the people against her, and delivered 
her up to unceasing torments ? 

From the depth of his dungeon, Prince Iwan 


rallied the hopes of those to whom the usurpa- 


tion of Catharine appeared detestable. It was in 
order to restore this unfortunate Prince to the 
throne, that almost all the conspirators were 
| plotting. It was for him that men whom he had 
never seen, and of whose existence he was to- 
tally ignorant, continually braved the scaffold. 
Faithful to the system of calumny, by which 
Peter III. had so effectually lost his life, the 
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court of Russia employed the same artifice 
against Iwan. At one time he was affirmed to 
be stupid, and incapable of articulation ; at an- 
other he was accused of drunkenness, and bor. 
dering on the ferocity of asavage. It was even 
pretended, that he occasionally suffered pa- 
roxysms of madness, and believed himself a 
prophet. But there remains not a shadow of 
doubt that these malignant reports arose from 
depravity of the deepest dye, and were after- 
wards innocently propagated by persons who 
did not reflect on the various interests concur- 
ring in their inventions. Doubtless, Iwan, to 
whom every kind of instruction * was denied, 
immured in a dismal prison, deprived of con- 
verse, excepting with some Russian officers, of 
all others the most brutal, must have possessed 
an understanding necessarily contined ; but be. 
tween ignorance, imbecility, and madness, the 
distance is exceedingly wide. The conversation, 
however, that Iwan had with the Empress at 
Count Schuwaloft's,+ evidently proves him nei- 
ther mad nor stupid. Not only the gracefulness 
of his figure and the accents of his voice, but the 
affecting strains in which he poured forth the 
agony of grief, wounded the sensibility of all that 
were present, and even drew from the Empress 
herself a flood of tears. Had the young Prince 
committed an act of lunacy, could it have es- 
caped publicity? But we find another instance of 
his good sense and quick sensibility of mind, in 
his discourse with Peter III. whom he saw, for the 
first time, at Schlusselburg. Baron de Korff 
has transmitted to us a faithful detail of that in- 


It has, however, been affirmed, that a German officer, 


in whose custody he was for some time kept, clandestinely 
taught him to read, 


7 In 1756. 
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terview, of which we have given relation in the 
first volume of this work. * | 

Peter III. repeatedly conversed with him after. 
wards, and persisted in his intention of declar- 
ing him his heir. Now, we may with propriety 
imagine that Wolkoff, Ghoudowitch, and his 
other confidents, would have dissuaded him from 
it, could they have supposed Iwan for ever unwor- 
thy of the throne. But, in fine, whatever might 
have been the character of that Prince, the 
daring attempts that were made in his favour 
rendered him still an object formidable to Catha- 
Tine, and she sought after the means of ridding 
herself of a rival so dangerous to her tranquil- 
lity, without the semblance of contributing to 
his destruction. t 

Chance, or rather the vigilance of Catharine's 
emissaries, soon furnished an instrument adapted 
to serve her designs. The regiment of Smo- 
lenski was garrisoned in the town of Schlussel. 
burg, and a company of a hundred men guarded 
the fortress in which Prince Iwan was confined. 
In this regiment there was an officer named 
Wassali Mirowitsch, whose grand- father had 
strenuously supported the rebellion of the Co- 
sac Mazeppa, when he took up arms in favour 
of Charles XII. against Peter the Great. The 
estates of Mirow itsch had accordingly been con- 
fiscated. I his young man, deeply tinctured 
with the spirit of ambition, zealously reclaimed 
the forfeited property; this it was that intro- 
duced him to active persons at court His pro- 

rty was not restored; but he was flattered 
with the hope of a considerable fortune, pro- 
vided he discovered a zeal in preserving the 
peace of the empire. What cannot the desire 


See p. 134 et 5eq. 
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of riches effect upon a daring mind filled with. 
credulity ? Mirowitsch promised all that was 
desired. It is said, they then committed to him 
the barbarous plan, which he executed with 
scrupulous fidelity. | 2 958 

At the same time Captain Oulousieff and Lieu- 
tenant Ischekin were commanded to sleep in 
Prince Iwan's cell. They received an order from 
her Majesty, enjoining them to put the unhappy 
Prince to death, should any attempt be made to 
rescue him from prison. Catharine, some time 
after, departed for Livonia. Eight soldiers com- 
monly guarded the arcade of Prince Iwan's 
apartment, and all the passages leading to it. 
Theother soldiers remained in the guard house, at 
the castle- gate, divided in their proper stations. 
The detachment was commanded by an officer, 
who himself was obedient to the governor. 

It has been asserted that, previous to the exe 
cution of the project, Mirowitsch had opened 
his mind to, one Lieutenant Apollo Ouschakoff, 
of the regiment of Weliki Lacki ; and that Ous- 
chakoff had sworn at the altar of St. Mary of 
Casan, in Petersburg, to aid him in the execu- 
tion of his enterprise. But as the latter person 
was drowned * before the attempt of Mirowitsch 
was made, it is im possible to ascertain the truth 
of their mutual confederacy. What appears more 
probable is, that he talked of the conspiracy, in 
vague terms, with one of the valets of the court; 
and that he afterwards intimated to Simeon 
Tschewarideff, a Lieutenant of the engineer 
corps, the advantage that would arise from the 


liberation of Iwan, and placing him under the 


protection of the guards. He thought it of con- 


. He is raid to have been drowned as he assisted in the 
launch of a vessel, 
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sequence to assume the air of a conspirator with. 
out accomplices, but he refrained from saying 
any thing positively to Tschewarideff, of the time 
and manner of executing his project. He had 
already been on guard a week in the fortress, 
without so much as venturing an attempt. But, 
blushing at the recollection of his own weakness, 
or incited by those who secretly urged him 
on, he asked permission to remain a week 
longer on guard. No hesitation was made to 


this request. 
After having admitted, into his confidence, a 


man named Jacob Piskoff, he endeavoured, about 


ten o'clock at night, to gain over three corpo- 
rals and two privates, who at first started some 
difficulties; but the expectation of reward sub- 
dued their fears, and induced them to promise 
implicit obedience to his directions. Neverthe- 
less, whether from a principle of timidity or a 
motive of precaution, they, with one consent, 
resolved to wait till the depth of darkness. Be- 
tween one and two in the morning, they met 
again. Mirowitsch and the corporals put fifty sol- 
diers, then on guard, under arms, and marched 
them towards Iwan's prison. They met, on their 
way, Berednikoff, Governor of the castle, whom 


they supposed long since buried in the arms of 
sleep; but who having, without doubt, been, 


apprized of the design of Mirowitsch, came to 
oppose its execution. Berednikoff commanded 
him to declare why. he had put the soldiers under 
arms, and to what place he was going? With- 


out answering a word, Mirowitsch struck him 


lightly with the butt end of his musket; and hav- 
ing consigned him to the hands of some of the 
soldiers, which Berednikoff patiently suffered, 
he continued his march. Being arrived at the 
entrance of the corridor into which the door of 
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Prince Iwan's apartment opened, the sentinels 
drew up to oppose his passage. ' He immediately 
ordered his party to fire upon them, This they 
did. Thesentinels returned the fire; but none 
were wounded on either ide“ | | 

The soldiers under Mirowitsch, not expecting 
resistance, shewed an inclination to retreat: 
their chief withheld them; but they insisted 
upon seeing the order that he said was trans- 
mitted to him from Petersburg. He immedi— 
ately drew from his pocket and read a forged 
decree of the senate, whereby Prince lu an was 
recalled to the throne, and Catharine excluded; 
because she was gone into Livonia to marry 
Count Poniatowsky. The ignorant and credu- 
lous soldiers, without suspicion, believed the 
decree, and again disposed themselves to obey 
his orders; a piece of cannon was then brought 
to Mirowitsch, which he himself pointed at the 
door of the arcade; but at the sight of this it was 
thrown open, and he entered, with all his party, 
un molested. | 

Oulousieff and Ischekin, the officers set to 
guard Prince Iwan, had shut themselves up in 
his room, and commanded the sentinels to fire, 
But when they heard Mirowitsch order the door 
to be forced open, and supposing themselves in- 
capable of resisting the assailants, they fell, 
Sword in hand, upon the unhappy victim, of 
v Hose person they were-about to be deprived. 


At the report of muskets Iwan awoke, and a 
X hearing the cries and threats of his guards, he 
A conjured them to spare his miserable existence. 
1 But when he saw that these barbarians were deaf 


0 his supplications, despair armed him with 


* Who does not perceive that the cartridges distributed to 
the detachment were without balls? 
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new force, and, although naked, he for some 
time defended himself. With his right hand 
pierced through, and his body covered with 
wounds, he seized a sword belonging to one of 
the monsters, and snapped it in two ; but while 
he struggled to wrench the broken piece out of 
his hand, the other stabbed him in the back, and 
threw him down. He whose sword was broken 
finished the horrid deed, by plunging his bayo- 
net into Iwan's body. | 

They then opened the door, and at once dis- 
covered to Mirowitsch the corpse of the Prince, 
streaming with blood, and produced the order 
by which Catharine authorised them to assassi- 
nate him, should any attempt be made to rescue 
his person. | 

Mirowitsch, struck with dismay, started im- 
mediately back: then throwing himself upon 
the body of the unfortunate Prince, cried out, 
] have missed my blow; I have nothing more 
than to die.” But he presently rose up again. 
So far from avoiding the punishment that he 
now foresaw, or satisfying a spirit of revenge 
by the massacre of the two assassins, he returned 
to the spot where he had left the Governor in 
custody of his soldiers, and as he restored him 


his sword, coolly said, © Now it is I who am your 


prisoner,” y_ 
On the day following the body of the miser- 
able Iwan was exposed betore the church * of 


* This was an old Lutheran church in the castle; it was 
built of timber for the use of the garrison, when Nœteburg 
was in possession of Sweden, long before it was taken from 
them by Peter the Great. The church is fallen to decay, full 
of rubbish, and employed for religious purposes. The 
painted altar is removed from the east to the north side-wall, 
and in its place, filling up the enclosure where the altar rails 
have been, is a pile of deal planks, in a state of rottenness: 
under this pile the body of Iwan was thrown, and it laid there 
for same time, 
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Schlusselburg, clothed in a sailor's habit. An 
immense crowd of people flocked to the place, 
and it is impossible to describe the grief and in- 
dignation excited by the view of an unfortunate 
object, who, after having been cruelly hurled 
from the throne, when he was yet in his cradle, 
ssed his days in a gloomy dungeon, and at last 
tell by the hands of merciless assassins. Iwan 
was six feet high; his head of hair was remark- 
ably fine, and of a flaxen hue; his beard was red ; 
his features regular; and his complexion ex- 
tremely fair ; the beauty of his person, and the 
period of his youth,“ impressed the heart of hu- 
manity with a keener sense of com passion for the 
unhappy lot of Iwan, and a detestation of the 
savage barbarity of his murderers. His body was 
folded up in a sheep-skin, put into a case, and 
buried without ceremony. The concourse of 
people, and the murmurs of outraged sensibility 
increased to such a pitch, that a tumult was ex- 
pected. Apprehensions had, doubtless, been en- 
tertained for the safety of the two assassins, Ou- 
lousieff and Ischekin; who, as soon as they had 
perpetrated their sanguinary deed, found a vessel 
under weigh for Denmark, where the Russian Mi- 
nister eagerly received them under his protection. 
The Governor of Schlusselburg sent off to 
Panin a detailed account of the attempt of Miro- 
witsch, and of Iwan's tragical end. He likewise 
transmitted to him a manifesto found in the 
22 of Mirowitsch; and which, it was af- 
rmed, had been fabricated long before, in con- 
cert with Lieutenant Ouschakoff. This mani- 
testo, full of bitter invective and imprecations 
against Catharine, represented Prince Iwan as 
the sole legitimate Emperor, and was, as then 


He had not yet completed his twenty- fourth year. 
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stated, to have been published at the instant of 
the Prince's liberation, and during his public 
entry into Petersburg. Panin inuediate!y dis- 
patched a messenger to the Empress with a par- 
ticular account of these events. 

Her Majesty was then at Riga; the impatience 
of her mind was so visible, that no dissimulation 
could conceal its appearance. She anxiously 
counted the days that intervened trom the time 
of Mirowitsch's being on guard ;* and such was 
the inquietude that harrassed her soul upon a 
delay, of which she could not divine the cause, 
that she often rose in the night, and enquired if 
no nessenger vere arrived At length, after 
three days of uncertainty, Panin's dispatches 


- Testored her mind to peace. 


However, the fatal event that imbrued Schlus- 
selburg in blood, rendered Catharine still wore 
odious. Every minute circumstance that marked 
tic attempt of Mirowitsch was carefully put to- 
gether. | hey were exaliuined with dispassiobate 
consideration; the result of which was, that be- 
fore her departure tor Livonia the Empress had 


contrived this horrid plot. She, soon aiter the 


Shocking catastrophe, returned to Fetersburg. 
Upon her entrance into the capital, she was sur— 
rounded by an in.mense concourse of people, 
who assidrnovsly watched her cou, tenance, in 
order to depict the feelings of her heart; but 
Catharine, always u:istress of herself, hetray ed 
no S$ympten.s of invard remorse, Her steps 
were firm, her countenance serene, as it she had 
never ielt the reproachies of her own bosom. 


* We have seen above, that before he attempted the exe- 
cution of his project, he let his week of duty pass over. 

These facts have been several times confirmed by Gene- 
ral Brown, who honestly attributed the perturbations of Ca- 
tlarine's mind to supernatural causes. | 
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Lientenant- General Weymar had already re- 
X ceived orders to repair to Schlusse:burg. When 
XZ he had privately examined Mirowitsch and his 

S accon:plices, they were brought to Petersburg: 
in this city their trial was instituted, before a 
commission composed of tive prelates, an equal 
number of scuators, and several genera! officers. 
Mirowitsch appeared before the judges with that 
trauquillity which alone can afford the guilty an 
assurance of secret satisfaëtion, and escape {rom 
punishment. He answered the interrogatious 
put to him in a careless and often insolent man— 
ner. It is true the judges. themselves did not 
make it a matter of great importance, and 
Seemed fearful-of diving too far into execrable 
mystery. Only one * among them, urged by a 
sense of equity, condemned a mode of procedure 
so exccedingly strange. Eut his indiscreet zeal 
was censured, and silence imposed upon him; 
unless he meant to forfeit his situation, and be 
degraded from his rank of nobility. At length, 
atter some days, Mirowitsch was condemned to 
lose his head,+ not as guilty of high treason, but 
as a disturber of the public peace. This sen- 
tence moved him not; he walked to the scaffold 
like a man devoid of fear, who thought himself 
sure of receiving a pardon, because, according 
to report, it had been promised him. But it, in 
effect, he relied upon that alone, he was cruelly 
deccived, {he time of his execution was not de. 
erred, and the unhappy wretch was at once the 
instrument and the victim of a barbarous policy. 
The Russians were astonished that her Ma- 
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iesty suffered him to die. But how could Ca- 


charine shield him from punishment, without 
loudly accusing herself of having provoked his 
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* He was a senator. + On the 26th of September. 
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crime? and if, as there seems to be every reason 
to suspect, she were really a party concerned in 
the diabolical transaction, can we suppose for a 
moment that she would hesitate to rid herself of 
a witness who might expose her to continual in- 
quietude ? 

The simple Mirowitsch was the only person 
condemned to death. The soldiers, whom he 
had engaged tosecond him in his attempt to de. 


liver Prince Iwan, were punished with more or 


less severity. Piskoff, regarded as the most cul. 
pable, was condemned to run the gantlet twelve 
times through a line of a thousand soldiers. The 
three corporals and twelve ſuzileers, seduced by 
Piskoff, passed ten times down the sanie line; 
they were afterwards put to the chain, Land em- 
ployed upon the public works. The other sol- 
diers who obeyed Mirowitsch were likewise 
whipped through the ranks; and, being after- 
wards incorporated into other regiments, were 
sent to distant garrisons. Tschewarideff was 
degraded from his rank as officer, because he had 
listened to, but not revealed, the vague confi- 
dence of Mirowitsch. Fifty-eight persons in all 
were punished. A great appearance of severity 
was exercised against the delinquents, so that 
the least suspicion of superior instigators of 
their crimes might be totally suppressed. + 

Nevertheless, however caution guarded against 
suspicion, the people persevered in imputing to 
Catharine all the odium of an act so full of hor- 
ror. They accused her of perfidy and cruelty; 
they regarded her as one of the most guilty wo- 
men that ever usurped a crown ; they detested 
her power; but they crouched at her feet. 


A log chained to their leg. 


+ See a farther account of Iwan in the Appendix to the 


first volume. 
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The death of Prince Iwan gave rise to a sup- 
position that this would not be the last deed of, 
Catharine's commission. It was a subject of doubt 
whether the sacrifice of her son might not fill up 
the measure of her guilt! Prudence was not yet 
among the numberof that Prince's virtues. Lively, 
impetuous, detesting Count Panin! his governor, 
holding him up to ridicule, he repeatedly sut- 
fered words to escape his lips, that might have 
proved fatal in their consequences. It is affirmed 
that he sometimes asked why his father had been 
put to death, and his mother suffered to possess a 
throne of which he was the undoubted heir? — 
These questions could not fail reaching the ears 
of her Majesty. They were cited in public com- 
panies at Petersburg, and all who heard them 
trembled at the ingenuous vivacity that gave 
them utterance. 

Whatever Catharine felt from her son's en- 
quiries, she feigned ignorance of them, and at- 
tributed less blame to the young Prince, than 
to some enemies of her peace. She entertained 
no doubt of his acting with more discretion when 
matured by age and experience. The long pa- 
tience and profound respect evinced in the be- 
haviour of Paul Petrowitz have since proved 
that she was not mistaken. 
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1:6: VV HILST Catharine imposed laws on Poland, 
a> amued the house of Austria, - conciliated the 
friendship of his Prussian Majesty, and entered 
into a treaty with England, she artfully tampered 
with all the other courts in Europe, and ma- 
naged matters so efficactously, that sne became 
an object that excited feur. She exerted every 
nerve to give additional spirit to the commerce 
of her states, to augment her navy, and, above 
all, to civilize the manners of a people still 
tinctured with barbarity. But, indiflerent'y se- 
conded by the grandees of the empire, and even 
by those who surrounded her person, her insti- 
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tutions made, at first, but slow advances to- 
wards improvement. The spirit of party con- 
tinued to prevail in Petersburg. The attempts 
that were either to be subverted, or the offenders 
punished, always made it expedient that Catha. 
rine should keep on terms with the conspirators, 
to whom she was indebted for her throne: but the 
favours which she incessantly heaped upon this 
greedy and insolent band, tended only to in- 
crease their animosity, and give rise to new 
complaints. Fresh conspiracies were daily 
formed, from the dangerous effects of which the 
good fortune of the Empress, or rather her pru- 
dential conduct, aflorded her protection. Punish- 
ments allotted were secret and terrible. The 
inventors of one scheme could seldom undertake 
a second. 

W hat afforded a real cause of affliction to the 
Empress, was the misunderstanding that sub— 
sisted between her favourite and the prime mi— 
nister: so much the more disagreeable, because 
the devoted service of the one was no less useful 
to her interest than the name and abilities of the 
other. Panin's imperfections were undoubtedly 
conspicuous; but he was the only one that had 
an idea of conducting public business. His cold 
imagination, his hypocondriac cast, his pride, 
his obstinate turn of mind, and, above all, his 
natural indolence, were subjects of Catharine's 
high displeasure; but she gave him the credit 
due to superior talents, and admitted him still 
to a share in her confidence. But if Panin, at 
any time, incurred her Majesty's disapproba- 
tion, he had the art of recovering his former 
grounds. 

Orloff's ascendancy was founded upon more 
intimate connections: but that he managed with 
a degree of indifference, which rendered it less 
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secure. A lover, satiated with happiness, last 
that wonted assiduity to his mistress, which now 
Seemed irksome. He spent wtole weeks ta— 
gether at the chace of the bear, and indulged 
himself in acts of infidelity, which he had : of 
sufficient discretion to conceal from his royal 
mistress; and of which she was naturally dis- 
posed to follow the vitious example. 

Panin, observing Orloff's conduct, thought 
to take advantage of it, in order to ellect the ruin 
o! the arrogant favourite He perceived that 
her Majesty often regarded a young officer, named 
Wissenky, with canpiaisant attention From 
that moment he neglected no device that might 
stre gthen her inclination WV is>enky was soon 
happy; and, directed by the Russian Minister, 
iuspired the Empress with a passion so exceed- 
ingly predominant, as to induce the supposition 
that Orloff would become a sacrifice. But the 
latter, unwilling to lose his rights, discovered, 
by turns, a spirit of jealousy and tender atfec- 
tion; and shewed bimself to be no less danger- 
ous than necessary. He regaited his ascendancy 
over Catharine's heart, and the new lover was 
dismissed with brilliant presents, and assigned 
an employment that fixed hid in a distant pro- 
vince. 

Notwithstanding the superior interest, the high 
consideration, thead vantages necessarily attached 
to his situation, as Governor of the Grand Duke, 
ai;d his title of Minister, Panin saw the return 
of Woronzott, u hose office he filled ad interim, 
with no sensations of pleasure. Jealous of pre— 
serving ali his authority, and the splendor of a 
representation which, in his esteem, was of the 
greatest value, he meanly stooped to flatter the 
favourite whose safety he had undermined. To 
Seduce Orloff was not a difficult matter. Ever 
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recollecting, with bitter asperity, the steps that 
the Chancellor had taken to prevent his eleva- 
tion to the throne, he exacted from the Empress 
his removal from public affairs; and became the 
apoiogist of at enemy less courageous, but of a 
deeper cast in Subtilty. Catharine accosted the 
Chancellor with extreme reserve. Instead of 
re-establishing him in the functions of Minister, 
agreeably to the expectation which, at his depar- 
ture, she gave hin reason to cherish ; she insi- 
nuated to Woronzolt the renunciation of an em— 
ploy, the duties of which he could no longer dis- 
charge to the satisfaction of his Sovereign. The 
Chaucellor hesitated for some time: but at length 
the advice of his friends prevailed. He then af- 
fected a willing resignation of what was extorted 
from him by torce. T hat was received with an 
appearance of regret, not more sincere than the 
Chancellor's wishes for retirement; and, to ex- 
press the secret joy inspired by his obedience, 
he was presented with a gratuity of fifty thou- 
sand roubles, and a pension of seven thousand. 
Among innumerable means employed by Ca— 
tharine for the detection of plots and co.;spira- 
cies, so incessantly disturbing to hep repose, she 
neglected not to intercept the correspon— 
dence of the foreign ministers. That of the 
French agent“ was sold to her. She even suc— 
ceeded in procuring a duplicate of his cypher ; 
and if his letters did not appear to contain an 
adherence to the machinations of her enemies, 
they seemed, at least, to convey a knowledge of 
all that was most mysteriously carrying on 
around her. At this discovery ber pride wag 
hurt; her aversion to the court pf Versailles re- 
doubled; and the cold reception with which she 


-.» Berenger, who had the title of Charge d' Affaires. 
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received the French Minister, reduced him to 
tlie necessity of making a retreat.“ 

Lewis XV. appointed the Marquis de Beaus— 
tet + to succeed M. Berenger at the court of Pe— 
tersburg : he was a man of great vanity, but of 
a narrow intellet; to whom the ministers of 
Catharine made great complaints of the Charge 
d' Affaires, his immediate predecessor. But, as 
Peausset was ignorant of the true cause of these 
complaints, he paid little attention to them, and 
took no precaution to avoid a renewal of the 
same against himself. He even believed that 
they were the offsprings of blind jealousy, which 
the glory of the French nation excited in her 
Imperial Majesty ; whilst, on the contrary, am- 
bition urged ner to usurp the esteem, and to at- 
tract the praises of that nation. Voltaire and 
d'Alembert she unceasingly soothed with the 
incense of flattery. Upon tte latter she offered 


* The Empress, apprehensive lest Voltaire might have 
learnt some of the facts contained in the correspondence of the 
agents of her nation, wrote to that celebrated genius, so as 
to dissuade him from the belief of them, if he were informed 


of the transaction, and not to reveal any circumstance, pro- 


vided he remained in ignorauce. 

All your countrymen,” said she in her letter, © do not en- 
tertain of me the same opinion as you do. I know some who 
take a pleasure in persuading themselves that it is impossible 
that I should perform a good action; who torture their minds 
to convince others of the like sentiments; and woe be to their 
satellites, if they dare to harbour a thought beyond their in- 
structions! I am sufficiently candid to admit the supposition 
that it is an advantage given me over them; because he wha 
is informed of facts merely from the mouth of flatterers, is 
misintormed, sees them in a false light, and determines his 
conduct accordingly. As to the rest, my glory depends not 
upon them; but, most assuredly, upon my own principles, 
upon my own actions; I console myself in possessing their 
d15approbation. But, as a good Christian, I pardon them, 
and commiserate such as deem me an object of envy.” 

He was presented to the Empress on the first of May, 
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to confer the place of Governor to the Grand 
Duke, with a pension of twenty-tour thousand 
livres, and every accommodation tor finishing 
the Encyclopedia at Petersburg; advantages 
which the philosopher refused. Being in- 
formed that Diderot was not in affluent cir— 
cumstances, and was desirous of selling his li— 
bracy, to enable him to portion out his daughter; 
the Empress bought the library, permitted him 
to e joy it, and settled upon him a salary as li- 
brarian. She had, some time previous to this, 
sent to Morand, the famous surgeon, a collec. 
tion of gold and silver medals, struck in Russia; 
as a testimony of her approbation of some ana- 
tomical subjects, and chirurgical instruments 
which he had procured for her Majesty Almost 
all the men of letters, and Parisian artists most 
distinguished for elegance and taste, received 
proots of her munificence; and lost in admira— 
tion of such generosity, forgetful of, or unac- 
quainted with, her frailties, 


— For her 
They swell'd with lies the hundred trumps of Fame. 

However, the secret motive that influenced 
Catharine in crowning Poniatowsky, began to 
discover itself. Relying on the assurance of that 
Prince's devoted submission, she threw off all 
constraint; and openly avowed designs, by the 
bare imputation of which to her Majesty, po- 
licy itself had made criminal in the Poles. 
Her pretensions were extravagant beyond a 
doubt: but as she was unwilling that they should 
prove useless, her declaration of them was fol- 


. : lowed up by troops ready to give them support; 
and she proposed nothing but in a tone quite 


authoritative. Having traced out, upon the 
map, certain lines of demarcation, according to 
which Russia was about to dismember a great 
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art of Poland, Catharine demanded that the 
validity of those lines <hould be recegnised, 
and the limits of the two countrics thus es— 
tablisched, She, moreover, exacted, that the 
King and the republic should contract with her 
a treaty of alliance, oltensive and defensive, and 

rant the Dissidents an enjoyment of equal rights 
with the Catholics, not even excepting that of 
sitting in the senate. The last of these requisi- 
tions, the only one that had a pretension to jus- 
tice, gave umbrage to an intolerant and despo- 


tic aristocracy, Murmurs arose on all sides. 


Recourse to arms was intimated. Whether he 
was really ashamed of the sacrifices that were 
rescribed to his gratitude, or feared a national 
revolt, the King himself declared bis opposition 
to sacrifices of such magnitude. But, in order 
to form a better judgment of the pretexts, with 
which her Imperial Majesty covered her designs, 
it will be necessary, first, to understand who the 
Polish Dissidents were. | 
Under the reign of Sigismond I.* it was that 
Protestantism extended itself to Poland. The 
partizans of this sect soon became so numerous 
that, under the reign of Sigismond Augustus, 
they, as well as the Greeks and Arians, ob- 
tained a free toleration of their religion, a right 
to vote in the diets, and a participation of equal 
privileges with the Catholics. No person, at 
that time, seemed wounded with this act of jus - 
tice; on the contrary, it afforded a pleasing re- 
flection, that difference in religious sentiments 
produced no diminution of political and civil 
rights. In order to make a general distinction 


among themselves, the sectarists of the different 
religious opinions were called Dissidents; but, 


Towards the year 1540. 
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to this appellation, of which a proscriptive title 
has since been made, nothing injurious was then 
attached; and the success0is of Sigismond Aus 
gustus, by Swearing to observe the Patla con. 
gata, bound themselves also under an oath to 
maintain peace among the Dissidents. When 
Henry of Valois * was elected King of Poland, 
he wanted to get rid of an oath that wounded 
his intolerant superstition: but his attempts 
were vain. He must either renounce the crown, 
or swear to protect the Dissidents: he took the 
oath. 

The Catholics having, afterwards, become 
more powerful, indulged, to its full extent, that 
fiery zeal by which they are taught to believe 
the supreme excellency of their religion; and, 
on which account, they tolerate no other. They 
began by persecuting the Arians, whose opinions 
had already made considerable progress; they 
proceeded to despoil them of all their civil and 
religious privileges, and even to banish them 
from Poland. The Greek and Protestant churches, 
who had assisted in persecuting the Arians, were 
soon punished for their imprudence. They 


were attacked by the Catholics in their turn, and 


with so much success as to exclude them totally 
irom the diets + | | 
he humiliation felt on being deprived of the 
Tight of suffrage, converted many of the Poles 
to Catholicism. But it the number of Dissidents 
were diminished, those which remained, united, 
on that account, in stricter bonds of union. 
These called aloud for the treaty of Oliva,t the 
bulwark of their privileges, and of which so 


* The bigoted and vitious Henry III. of France, 
+ In 1733. 
1 Concluded in 1660, 
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many potentates had guaranteed the inviolabj. 
lity. The Catholics, alone imperious in the 
diets, and consequently in possession of full 
power to indulge, without opposition, their in- 
tolerant spirit, enacted a law, declaring such 
Dissidents guilty of high treason as should ap- 
peal to foreign powers, in order to procure, from 
their interterence, the execution of a treaty vio- 
lently infringed upon, and the re-establishment 
of statutes despotically abrogated. Russia ob- 
served their indignation, and fanned the flame 
in secret. The Greek Dissidents then addressed 
themselves to the court of Petersburg. The 
Protestants implored the intercession of those of 
London and Berlin. These courts promised 
them support; and this was the most specious 
pretext tor the armaments of Russia. When the 
diet of 1766 ͤ assembled, * the ministers of the pro- 


tecting courts presented, in favour of the Dissi- 


dents, memorials that excited a violent murmur. 
I he proud and fanatic Bishop of Cracow main- 
tained that the Dissidents had no right of appeal 
to privileges that were already abolished, and 
that they had violated the constitution of the 
republic, by having recourse to fureign powers. 
Not content with the unjust laws passed against 
the Dissidents, he proposed the enactment of 
others still more severe. His opinion was sup- 
ported by a great majority of the nobles, who 
blindly confounded religious prejudices with 


political rights; and the opposition of a few en- 


lightened men occasioned violent debates. The 


disorder rose to its height. His Majesty the 


King endeavoured to announce sentiments of 
moderation; he was immediately reproached 
with favouring the enemies of the state. He 


he first of September. 
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resolved to withdraw.“ Several other sittings 
followed, not less scandalous than the former; 
and the terrible laws passed against the Dissi- 
dents were imprudently enacted. The Russian 
troops then advanced to the gates of Warsaw. 
Fear opened the eyes of the diet. They flattered 
themselves with the hope of satisfying her Impe- 
rial Majesty, by an extension of religious li— 
berty, in favour of the Dissidents. But this pal- 
liation was by no means satisfactory to Catha- 
rine, The Dissidents, who demanded a com- 
plete equality of religious and political privileges 
with the Catholics, formed themselves into va- 
rious confederations, to which many of the latter, 
gained over by the Russians, associated their in- 
fluence, 

Catharine was induced to make a division of 
Poland, that she might afterwards secure an 
easier conquest. Her precautions were $0 well 
adjusted, that the King of Prussia, not less ambi- 
tious than herself, eagerly seconded her views; 
and the cabinets of London, of Stockholm, and 
of Berlin, who seemed to favour nothing but the 
interests of religion, silently applauded these 
measures of despoliation. 

Fresh troubles augmented still the dissensions 
of Poland. Catholic nobles, under the appel- 
lation of mal, contents, formed associations in 
all the provinces, who re- united themselves in 


* The Bishop of Kioff had already taken the liberty to say, 
in an assembly, That, if they would follow his advice, they 
would hang the King; because there were surely still some 
men to be found among the Poles charitable enough to render 
that service to the state.“ This same prelate afterwards added 
audacity to frantic zeal; and went so far as to tell his Ma- 
jesty, in presence of the whole court, I formerly prayed to 


God for your prosperity; I now entreat him to send you to 
the devil.” 
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one general confederacy, of which Prince Rad- 
ziville was appointed Marshal. This Prince had 
been one of the greatest opponents to the elec- 
tion ol Poniatowsky. He allected to despise 
rather than hate him. He no sooner saw him 
abandoned by the Russians than he formed a 
junction of his contederation with those of the 
Dissidents, the chiefs of which he convoked in 
his own pa ace at Warsaw, under the very eyes 
of the monarch. 

In this extremity, Stanislaus Augustus, who 
ſelt the necessity of recovering the protection of 
Russia, assembled a diet extraordinary. But 
that diet disappointed his expectations. Not- 
withstanding the presence of the Russian army, 
and the haughty demeanor of Prince Repnin, 
who lorded it in Warsaw much more than the 
King himself, the Bishop of Cracow and his ad— 
herents, always rash, always fanatical, spoke 
against the Dissidents in terms which prudence, 
it not sound policy, should have interdicted. 
They soon became victims of their indiscretion. 
That same evening,“ when the Bishop was 
Seated at table, in Count Minizeck's house, Igel- 
strom, the Russian Colonel, followed by a de. 
tachment of soldiers, entered, and, in the name 
of the Empress, without the least opposition 
from any person, seized the prelate. The Bishop 
of Kioff, Count Rzeursky, Staroste of Dolin, 
his eldest song, and some other nobles, were se— 
parately arrested. 

The day following this outrage, Prince Rep— 
nin addressed a note to the confederates, in which 


* 13th October. 

+ The second son of Count Rzeursky requested to share 
his father's fetters, He was informed that there was no or- 
der for his arrest. 
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be pretended to have violated the liberty of the 
Poles merely to enhance the benefit of Poland.“ 

The members of the diet sent up an address 
to the King, requesting him to claim the pri- 
soners. The King immediately prayed Prince 
Repnin to release them ; but Repnin rejected 
the petition with unbecoming disdain ; and 
sent them to the utmost extent of the deserts of 
Siberia; from whence they did not return till 
after an exile of six years.+ 

However, the deliberations of the diet were 
continued under the impulses of fear ; and atter 
several useless sittings, a committee was nomi— 
nated for settling the rights of the Dissidents, 


* The declaration of Prince Repnin, delivered to the con- 
federated estates, was as follows: Friends and allies of the 
confederated republic, the troops of her Imperial Majesty, 
my sovereign, have arrested the Bishop of Cracow, the Bi- 
shop of Kioff, the Staroste of Dolin, &c. for having failed, 
by their conduct, in the respect that is due to the dignity of 
her Imperial Majesty; and having attacked the purity of her 
wise, disinterested, and amicable intentions in favour of the 
republic. The illustrious general confederation of the re- 
public, of the crown, and of Lithuania, being under the 
protection of her Imperial Majesty, the undersigned no- 
tifies this to that assembly, with positive and solemn as- 
surances of the continuance of her high protection, and 
of the assistance and support of her Imperial Majesty to 
the general contederation united for the preservation of the 
Polish laws and liberties, with redress of all the abuses that 
have crept into the government contrary to the fundamental 
laws of the empire. Her Majesty is only desirous of the wel- 
fare of the republic, and will not discontinue to grant it her 
assistance towards the attainment of that desirable end, (with- 
out any interest or pecuniary consideration) wishing tor no 
other recompence than the safety, the happiness, and the li- 
berty of the Polish nation; according to what has been al- 
ready clearly expressed in the declarations of her Imperial 
Majesty, which guarantee to the republic its actual posses- 
sions, as well as its laws, its form of government, and the 
prerogatives of each individual. Done at Warsaw, the 14th 
of October, 1767. 

(Signed) © NicHOLas PRINCE RePxIN,” 
+ In the beginning of the year 1773. 
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in concert with the ministers of those courts by 
whom they were patronized. They applied for 
orders to Prince Repnin, whose anti-chamber 
was the resort of the Plenipotentiaries from 
Prussia, England, Denmark, and Sweden ; and 
when the committee had received these orders, 
report of them was made to the diet, who were 
careful not to contradict them. The Dissidents, 
therefore, obtained whatever the Russian Am— 
bassador was pleased to demand in their behalf. 
The ancient laws to which they appealed were 
once more put in force; and others were enacted 
still more favourable to them. But it was, 
doubtless, nothing more than an act of justice, 


which had nothing against it but the manner in 


which it was executed. Tho e rights had been 
arbitrarily abolished; it was therefore an act of 
justice to restore them. The sole cause of af- 
fliction to the true friends of the liberty of Po— 
land was a heap of regulations admitted by the 


orders of Catharine, with a view to prolong the 


troubles and anarchy of that unhappy country; 
and to leave it for ever defenceless against the 


usurpations which she had then in contempla- 


tion. | 

In Warsaw a servile obedience had suddenly 
succeeded to the excesses of lofty independence. 
But this situation, impelled by force, could not 
long continue. Murmurs were on every tongue, 
and vengeance at the bottom of every heart. 
No sooner had the diet broke up than the Ca- 
tholic nobles, clamorous in their complaints on 
account of the laws promulgated in favour of the 
Dissidents, formed new confederations for the de- 
fence of the Catholic faith. The confederates had 
standards, upon which were painted the Virgin 
Mary and the infant Jesus: they, like the crusaders 
of the fifteenth century, wore crosses embroidered 
on their clothes; and, what was more ridiculous 


Co. 


still, they put themselves under the protect ion of 
the Turks: the disciples of Mohammed pre— 
pared to fight for a cause affirmed to be that of 
Jesus Christ, | 

Stanislaus Augustus, unable either to inspire 
his subjects with confidence, or to recover the 
friendship of the Russians, was the subject of 
general accusation to all parties, and lived in his 
capital more like a prisoner than a King. Ca- 
tharine would perhaps have willingly pardoned 
him for some moments of defection, but this was 
opposed by the influence of Orloff. Prince Rep- 
nin commanded like a despot in Warsaw ; and, 
to flatter the favourite of his Sovereign, he omit- 
ted no opportunity to humble a weak and an un- 
fortunate King. We shall just cite one single 
fact to prove what little respect the Russian 
Ambassador entertained for the Polish Monarch. 
One evening, when the King was at the theatre, 
the Ambassador made it late before he came. 
Upon his not appearing, the curtain was drawn 
up, and the piece begun. The performers were 
in the second att when Repnin entered his box; 
and, offended that they had not waited for him, 
ordered them to stop the performance, and begin 
the piece again. | : 

However, the conduct of Russia excited the as. 
tonishment of Europe; it was thought inconceiv- 
able that Catharine should become, all at once, 
the enemy of a King whom she herself had placed 
upon the throne. But what effect could the 
faint remembrance of an extinguished passion 
have upon the heart of a Princess, whose aim it 
was, by flattering Poland, to domineer over the 
northern powers, and make herselt formidable 
to those of the south? 

She was well assured that the King of Prussia 
desired nothing better than to share with her the 
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Polish provinces. At her pleasure she managed 
Sweden and Denmark; the one by intrigues, 
and the other by the hope she held out of the 
cession of Holstein. She flatiered England by a 
treaty of alliance and commerce. All seemed to 
concur in favouring her ambition. 

The Duke de Choiscul, who, under the ap- 
pearance of levity, concealed a penetrating ge- 
nius, and who perhaps was deficient in nothing 
to render him a great minister but perseverance 
in his designs, and want of prudence in dissipating 
the treasures of France, was the first to discover 
Catharine's secret views. He saw that the aug- 
mentation of power which she was upon the 
point of acquiring would have a natural tendency 
to diminish the consideration and influence of 
the court of Versailles. He resolved to attack 
the evil in its rise; and, in order to defeat the 
projects of Russia, by dissipating its resources, 
he undertook to involve her in a war with the 
Ottoman porte, | 

The minister then addressed himself to Count 
de Vergennes, Ambassador from France to Con- 
stantinople; and, when he had stated to him the 
reasons for his apprehensions, exhorted him to 
Second his projects. The Duke de Choiseul was 
not ignorant either of the weakness and decline 
of the Ottoman empire, nor the vices of a go- 
vernment to which that weakness was solely to 
de attributed: but he still thought it expedient 
to employ Russia for some time to come; and, 
w hatever might be the success of the war, he 
wished him to undertake it. 

Vergennes, with equal ability and zeal, pro- 
moted the views of his court. A long residence 
in Turkey had afforded him an intimate know- 


ledge of the principal members of the divan, and- 


the mcans of Succeeding with them, He ne- 
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glected not those means. He represented to the 
Ottoman ministers the injustice and danger con— 
sequent upon the violation of the rights of the 
Poles, and the invasion of their territory, He 
convinced them that the demarcation of the li- 
mits exacted by the court of Petersburg would 
be attended with consequences fatal to the secu- 
rity of the Euxine ; and advised them to oppose 


that demarcation.* 


The Porte, whose succour the Polish conſe- 
derates had already implored, complied imme- 
diately with the advice of Vergennes. The 
Turkish ministry sent a note to the King of Po- 
land, demanding a suspension of the regulation 
about the limits; until some explanations should 
be given him, of a nature sufficiently satisfactory 
to remove his alarms concerning the danger with 
which the cession of the Polish territory threat- 
ened the Ottoman empire. But Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, ever feartul of giving umbrage to Ca- 
tharine, and desirous, whatever it might cost 
him, of regaining her friendship, answered the 
Grand Seignor, that there was not the least pro- 
posal of altering the limits between Russia and 
Poland ; and this assurance plunged the divan, 
for some time, into its accustomed apathy, 

The court of Petersburg then + concluded a 
treaty of alliance and commerce with that of 
London ; a treaty by which the privileges of the 


English were extended, the duties of importation 


The Duke de Choiseul had authorised M. de Vergennes 


to use the most efficacious measures for inducing the Turks 


co declare war against Russia. If you have any expectation 
of success, if you think it possible,“ he writes to him, every 


necessary supply of money shall be transmitted to you. 


. de Vergennes had the merit of wishing to employ no 


bother means than those of persuasion, These were sufficient 


for him. 


+ In the month of December. 
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on their merchandize lessened, and considerable 
advantages conferred upon them. Her natural 


inclination for England, as well as the desire of 


securing additional succours in the war which 
She was then meditating against the Turks, de. 
termined Catharine to form an alliance with the 
court of London. 

However, just at this period, when Catharine 
displayed her partiality in a most signal manner 
to the British nation, she treated the English 
minister without regard; between whom and one 


of her maids of honour, an affair of gallantry be. 


came so public, that the Empress could no 
longer pretend ignorance of the matter; she 
therefore dismissed the guilty lady, and gave the 
minister a temporary dismission from court. 
This instance of Catharine's severity, doubt- 
less, formed a striking contrast with her own 


behaviour. She must have strangely deceived 


herself, if she imagined that ber indulgences 


0 
. 


were unobserved; but it is, nevertheless, cer. 
tain, that she sometimes assumed, in the pre- 


sence of those who knew her best, as great au- 


sterity of manners as hypocritical attachment to A 


the duties of religion. Two ladies * of her court, 
of whom one had formerly been her confidant, be- 
ing at a masquerade, talked pretty loud concern- 
ing one of theiradmirers: the Empress went up to 


them, and, with a stern countenance, ordered“ 


them to quit the ball room, since they Knew no 


better how to regard decorum. 


The hauteur that Catharine affected was nei. 


ther calculated to gain the affection of her 
courtiers, nor to contribute to the tran- 
quillity of the empire. Princess Daschkoff had 
been, for the second time, banished to Moscow. 


Madame Narishkin and Madame Goloff kin. 
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r 5 That young lady, who seemed to indulge a grati- 
. > fication for braving dangers, revenged herself for 


the ingratitude she had experienced, by reveal- 
ing the crimes of a conspiracy in which she had 
acted one of the principal parts, as well as by fo- 
> menting discontents inspired by the Empress. 
Without esteeming Princess Daschkoff, many 
persons shared her resentments; and the fire of 
sedition, which she artfully stirred up, had made 
daily progress. 
Being informed of the murmurs at Moscow, 
Catharine pretended to despise, and resolved to 
suppress them, by her presence. But as the 
severity of the winter would scarcely permit her 
to take a long journey, sbe endeavoured, in the 
mean time, to divert the disaffected by tumultu- 
2 ous pleasures which she contrived for the court. 
Petersburg now saw two or three tournaments, 
at which the Russian courtiers, arrayed in the 
= habits and armour of the ancient knights, dis- 
played more magnificence than gallantry, and 
greater strength than skill. These expensive 
and frivolous shows were beheld with general 
disapprobation.“ Nothing, however, was ne- 
glected that could give magnificence and effect 
to this exhibition. 
Ihe ladies of the court, as well as the cheva- 
liiers, were divided into four quadrilles, or troops 
of horse, each of which represented combatants 
2 of four different nations: Sclavonians, Turks, 


* In the amphitheatre, erected on purpose for the occasion, 
2% were two superb boxes, for the Empress and the Grand Duke. 
In the centre of the arena was raised a throne, whereon sat 
nad the grand judge of the exercises, surrounded by forty officers, 
four heralds at arms, and two trumpets for the purpose of 
> giving signals. Besides these, at four several places, all 
= equally distant from the circus, were kettle-drums and trum- 
pets, making warlike music during the whole time of the 
Carousel. 
8 VOL, n. K 
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on their merchandize lessened, and considerable 
advantages conferred upon them. Her natural 
inclination for England, as well as the desire of 
Securing additional succours in the war which 
She was then meditating against the Turks, de. 
termined Catharine to form an alliance with the 
court of London. 

However, just at this period, when Catharine 
displayed her partiality in a most signal manner 
to the British nation, she treated the English 
minister without regard; between whom and one 
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came $0 public, that the Empress could no 
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therefore dismissed the guilty lady, and gave the 
minister a temporary dismission from court. 

This instance of Catharine's severity, doubt- 
less, formed a striking contrast with her own 
behaviour. She must have strangely deceived 
herself, if she imagined that ber indulgences 
were unobserved; but it is, nevertheless, cer- 
tain, that she sometimes assumed, in the pre- 
sence of those who knew her best, as great au- 
sterity of manners as hypocritical attachment to | 
the duties of religion. 'I wo ladies * of her court, | 
of whom one had formerly been her confidant, be- 
ing at a masquerade, talked pretty loud concern- 
ing one of theiradmirers: the Empress went up to 
them, and, with a stern countenance, ordered 
them to quit the ball. room, since they Knew no 
better how to regard decorum. 

The hauteur that Catharine affected was nei- 
ther calculated to gain the affection of her 
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quillity of the empire. Princess Daschkoff had 
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That young lady, who seemed to indulge a grati. 
fication for braving dangers, revenged herself for 
the ingratitude she had experienced, by reveal- 
ing the crimes of a conspiracy in which she had 
acted one of the principal parts, as well as by fo- 
menting discontents inspired by the Empress. 
Without esteeming Princess Daschkoff, many 
persons shared her resentments; and the fire of 
sedition, which she artfully stirred up, had made 
daily progress. f | 

Being informed of the murmurs at Moscow, 


_ Catharine pretended to despise, and resolved to 


suppress them, by her presence. But as the 
severity of the winter would scarcely permit her 
to take a long journey, sbe endeavoured, in the 
mean time, to divert the disaffected by tumultu- 
ous pleasures which she contrived for the court. 
Petersburg now saw two or three tournaments, 
at which the 'Russian courtiers, arrayed in the 
habits and armour of the ancient knights, dis- 


played more magnificence than gallantry, and 


greater strength than skill. These expensive 
and frivolous shows were beheld with general 
disapprobation.* Nothing, however, was ne- 
glected that could give magnificence and effect 
to this exhibition. EY 

The ladies of the court, as well as the cheva- 


Hers, were divided into four quadrilles, or troops 


of horse, each of which represented combatants 
of four different nations: Sclavonians, Turks, 


In the amphitheatre, erected on purpose for the occasion, 
were two superb boxes, for the Empress and the Grand Duke. 
In the centre of the arena was raised a throne, whereon sat 
the grand judge of the exercises, surrounded by forty officers, 
four heralds at arms, and two trumpets for the purpose of 
giving signals. Besides these, at four several places, all 
equally distant from the circus, were kettle- drums and trum- 
pets, making warlike music during the whole time of the 
carouzel. 
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Indians, and Romans. At the head of the two 
latter quadrilles Gregory Orloff and his brother 
appeared.* 

The famous Marshal Count Munich had been 
appointed grand judge of the field, and, previ- 
ous to decreeing the prizes, delivered the fol- 
lowing speech; which shews how far the veteran 
soldier was acquainted with the insidious art of 
flattery : 

« Illustrious ladies and chevaliers, 

Not one among you is ignorant thatnotasingle 
day passes, not asiugle moment, in which we do not 
experience the exertions of our most gracious 
Sovereign, towards augmenting the splendour 
of her empire, enlarging the sphere of hap- 
piness among her subjects in general, and to- 
wards adding to the lustre of her nobility in par- 
ticular. | 

This incomparable Sovereign has made choice 
of this grand day, to aftord the prime nobility 
of her empire an opportunity of signalizing their 
skill in the martial exercises of a brilliant ca- 
rouzel, and such as never before was seen in 
Russia. Who does not partake with me in sen- 
timents of admiration and gratitude so justly 
due to her Majesty for this act of goodness and 
maternal care? | 

< Illustrious ladies and chevaliers, in these 
noble exercises you have acquitted yourselves in 


* 'The four quadrilles rode in great pomp through the prin- 

cipal streets of the city, previous to their assembling in the 
Circus. 
The ladies of the court jousted at these tournaments, as 
well as the chevaliers, Tilting at the ring, cutting off the 
heads of ferocious animals and Saracens, artificially repre- 
sented; then tossing up the head, and catching it on the point 
of the sabre; letting off a pistol at a shield, with a variety 
of atchievements of a similar nature; all performed at full 
gallop, and exactly in time with the music, formed the other 
parts of this magnificent entertainment, | 
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a manner worthy of your birth; adapted to as- 
Sure you of having merited the gracious favour 
of her Majesty, the approbation of my Lord the 
Grand Duke, and the well-earned tribute of 
universal applause.” 

Then, turning towards Countess de Butterlin,* 
who had gained the principal prize, valued at 
5000 roubles, he said, 

To you, Madam, her Imperial Majesty au- 
thorizes me to present the first prize, the acqui- 
sition of uncommon dexterity and gracefulness 
which have carried away the suffrages of all be- 
holders. Let me have the honour, Madam, first 
to congratulate you on that distinction, which 
confers on you the glorious right of distributing, 
with your own victorious hands, the other prizes 
to the ladies and chevaliers. 0 

As for me, grown hoary under arms during 
a space of sixty-five years service ;+ the most 
aged as well as the oldest General in Europe ; 
after having had the glory, more than once, of 
leading the Russian armies on to conquest; I re- 


gard, as a recompence that crowns all my toils, - 


the honour of having been this day, not only the 
witness, but the first umpire of your brilliant 
exploits.'t 


Countess de Butterlin was sister to Princess Daschkoff 
and Countess Elizabeth Romanowna Woronzoff, the favou- 
rite of Peter III. 

+ He was at that time 84 years of age, 

After this distribution, the company, amounting to some 
hundred persons, sat down to a splendid supper, the dessert 
at the conclusion of which admirably represented the circus 
wherein the carouzel had been performed. All the Imperial 
summer-gardens were illuminated throughout, the walks 
lighted with numerous arches of lamps burning with naphtha, 
temples of one general radiance, illuminated fountains, and 
magnificent fireworks; the whole festival terminating with a 
masquerade in these gardens, which continued till day- light 
the following morning. | 
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But Catharine knew how to employ means 
more honourable for the establishment of her 
authority. Her leisure was occupied in useful 
reforms and beneficial institutions. She cor- 
rected the tribunals, she founded schools, she 
built hospitals, she planted colonies ; she endea- 


voured to inspire her people with a love tor the 


laws, and to civilize their manners by u holesome 
zustruéction. Jealous of unbounded power, ava- 
ricious of every species of glory, she aspired at 
once to the name of conqueror and legislatrix. 

Amidst conspiracies, formed with a design to 
overturn her throne, occupied in martial prepa— 
rations, apparently sufficient to command her 
whole attention, and yet abandoned to intrigues 
of gallantry, Catharine was unmindful of no de- 
vice that could attract respect and captivate ad- 
miration. 

At that time there was no country of which the 

Jurisprudence was more intricate and uncertain 

than that of Russia. The perplexed code of 
Alexis Michaelowitsch, forming a basis to the 
legislation, was at least contradicted, if not al- 
together abrogated, by the numerous edicts of 
his successors ; edicts, promulgated by inte- 
rest or momentary caprice. Ihe senate, the 
colleges, all the tribunals of the empire, em bar- 
rassed by such accumulated authorities and such 
opposite laws, protracted the issue of causes 
without end, or terminated them abruptly with- 
out justice. To these evils a greater yet was 
added, the venality of the judges, and their un- 
limited power.“ 

Catharine resolved to remedy such flagrant 


*The lowest judge, who frequently could not read, ar- 
bitrarily examined the culprits, condemned a man to the 


knout, or banished him into Siberia. 
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disorders. She assigned to the senate and col- 
leges separate departments, which, being fixed 
to particular business, independent of each other, 
necessarily proceeded in a more regular way, ex- 
ecuted the public duties with greater dispatch, 
and opened fewer avenues to artifice and chicane. 
But, then, in order to deprive the judges of the 
least pretext for negligence or prevarication, she 
augmented their salaries of office, a means unhap- 
pily insutficient to suppress their peculation; but 
it proves that Catharine was well acquainted with 
the spirit of the nation which she governed. 
Had the magistrates, indeed, possessed a grain 
of virtue, would it not have rather been stimu- 
lated to suppress injustice from sentiments of 
reputation, than the base allurements of pecu- 
niary rewards? The Empress theretore set that 
spring in motion which she thought would act 
upon them with the greatest force. She says, 
in the Ukause addressed to them, Indigence 
may perhaps, heretofore, have induced you to 
listen to self interest; but the country itself now 
rewards your labours; M what, therefore, might 
have been deemed a venial ollence, will hence- 
forward be considered highly criminal.” 

Catharine did more than aug ment the judges” 
salaries; she secured to them half, pay for that 
season of life when, from age and infirmities, they 
might be obliged to retire from their situations. 

his primary consideration being terminated, 
the Empress fixed her attention upon a new code 
of laws. 

All the provinces of Russia, not excepting 
those barbarous nations who dwell in the re— 
motest parts of that vast empire, received orders 
to send deputies to Moscow, in order to submit 
their ideas upon such laws as they conceived 
best adapted to their peculiar states. Catha- 
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rine herself repaired to the ancient capital. The 
council was opened with extraordinary pomp. 
To see deputies from a numerous people, difle— 
rent in manners, in dress, in languages, was, 
doubtless, a spectacle both interesting and 
new; and, to people whose obedience to the 
arbitrary will of a master, often not so much 
as known to them, occupied their whole atten- 
tion, this assemblage for the discussion of 
laws must have appeared a matter of astonish- 
ment. 

The Empress, desirous of leaving this assem- 
bly, in appearance at least, to the completest 
liberty, had a sort of tribune erected in the hall, 
but of such a construction that, without being 
perceived, she could sce and hear all that passed. 
The business commenced by reading the in- 
structions translated into Russian, of which the 
original, in French, almost entirely in the hand- 
writing of her Majesty, has been since enclosed 
in a magnificent case of silver gilt, and deposited 
in the library of the Imperial academy of sciences 
at Petersburg.* 


* © The Sovereigns of Russia possessed the most extensive 
dominions of the world, and every thing was yet to be done: 
at last, says M. de Voltaire, [History of the Russian Em- 
pire, vol. i. p. 74.] Peter was born, and Russia was form- 
ed ;* that is, doubtless, to say, that at this period it arose 
out of chaos, The bare idea of making it was grand, and 
its execution might justly excite astonishment. Czar Alexis 
Michaelowitsch, his father, had already sketched out the 
work, and it must be confessed that Peter advanced it to a 
surprising degree. To leave his country, that he might re- 


turn to govern it with greater Slo to go and seek light in 


all parts where it enlightened mankind; to submit for several 


years to be the disciple of other nations, in order to become 
the master and the reformer of his own ; to work as a simple 
carpenter at Saardam, to prepare himself for building a navy 
that should be formidable to his enemies; to lower himself 
to a common soldier, in order to become a great commander; 
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Frequent bursts of applause interrupted the 
reading of the instructions. The sagacity, the 
wisdom, the humanity of their Sovereign was 
extolled to the skies. But fear and flattery were 
more predominant, in these extatic raptures, 
than admiration. By that means they antici- 
pated the favour of her Majesty, or at least an 
escape from Siberia. The deputies of the Sa- 
moyedes alone had the courage to speak freely. 
One of them stood up, and, in the name of his 
brethren, said, We are a simple but honest 
people. We quietly tend the pasture of our 
rein- deer. We are in no want of a new code of 
laws, but desire the enactment of such as will 
put astop to the depredations of our neighbours, 
the Russians.“ | 

The following sittings did not pass off so 


quietly. It had been proposed to emancipate 


to form on all hands establishments of great utility, till then 
unknown to his subjects; to attack at once all the abuses both 
in church and state, in the manners and customs that had been 
most sanctioned by inveterate habit; to extend reformation 
and care to every particular that was deserving of them; to 
temper the severity of his discipline by the total abolition of 
the word slave; to mix pomp with toil, and annex prospe- 
rity to triumphs ; all together characterised him, as the great 
genius, the great man, and the great monarch.” 

But if that Prince, so justly renowned to all posterity, 
polished his country in so many respects; if he made regula» 
tions, worthy of admiration and praise, with all this he 
framed no permanent laws, and much less a system of legis- 
lation that should embrace all objects. That great work“ 
was left for Catharine II. She alone conceived the grand 
idea of undertaking it, and she alone had the courage to put 
it in execution. A code of laws, and especially laws founded 
on wisdom, is the noblest present that can be made to a 
people: no woman had yet ohm a legislatrix; and that part 
the Empress of Russia resolved to act. 

* This work is taken from the writings of Montesquieu, 
and several other French philosophers ; but it must always 
redound to the glory of Catharine that she drew information 
trom such sources. | 
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the peasantry. Several thousands of these op- 
pressed beings were preparing to support by 
force what they expected from equity. The no- 
bility dreaded an insurrection: but their great- 
est fear was a defalcation of their revenues; and 
some were rash enough to assert, that they 
would stab the first man who should move for 
the affranchisement of their vassals.“ Notwith- 
standing this menace, Count Scheremetoff, the 
richest individual in Russia,, declared that he 
would willingly agree to this emancipation. 
The debates grew warm, from which fatal con- 
sequences were agprehended ; the deputies were, 
therefore, dismissed to their respective pro- 
vinces. 

However, previous to the dissolution of this 
assembly, the members were requested to sig- 
nalize the convocation by some splendid act of 


gratitude. Though the benefit intended for the 


subjects was not brought to a successful issue, 
it was thought highly indecorous that the So- 
vereign, who had conceived the noble idea, 
Should pass unrewarded. The titles of Great, 
Wise, Prudent, and Mother of the Country, were 
accordingly decreed to the Empress ; but when 


the assembly petitioned her acceptance of those 


titles, sbe replied, with fictitious modesty, That 
if she rendered herself worthy of the first, it was 
posterity that must confer the obligation; as for 
wisdom and prudence, these were gifts from 
Heaven, for which she offered daily thanks, 
without attributing any merit to herself; but, 
lastly, the title of Mother of the Country was, of 


* This fact has been several times attested by Andrew Schu- 
walof, known in France by his pretty Epistle to Ninon. 

+ Potemkin was not as yet a favourite. Count Scheremetoff 
possessed an income of 170,000 pounds sterling. He had 

150,000 peasants belonging to him, 
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all the rest, the most precious in her estimation, 


it was the only. one that she could accept; the 
only one that she regarded as the most endear. 
ing, the most glorious recompence for all her 
toils and solicitudes in behalf of a people whom 
She cherished.” | 

Proud of a work which had produced marks of 
homage so gratifying to her feelings, Catharine 
eagerly dispatched copies of her instructions to 
those Sovereigns, whose approbation she ambiti- 
ously desired. Compliments profusely teemed 
from every quarter; her laborious enterprize ex- 
cited astonishment, and, without hesitation, was 
pronounced an eternal monument of her renown. 
The King of Prussia, who. knew the vanity of 
her mind, and, with less delicacy than ease, was 
always lavish of praise, wrote to her a long let- 
ter, which, among others, contained this flat- 
tering observation: No woman has hitherto 
been a legislatrix. That glory was reserved for 
the Empress of Russia, and she well deserves 
it.“ | i 

The Empress received this letter at Casan ; 
having longed to visit her Asiatic provinces, and 
the famous banks of the Wolga.“ | 


The letter was couched in the following terms: 
Madam, my sister, | 

I must begin by thanking your Imperial Majesty for the 
favour you have conferred upon me in the communication of 
your work on legislation. Permit me to say, that it is a bu- 
Siness which has had but few. examples in the world; and I 
may venture to add, Madam, that your Imperial Majesty is 
the first Empress who has made such a present as that which I 
have just,now-received. - The ancient Greeks, who were all 
appreciators of merit, in their deifications of great men, as- 
signed the first place to legislators, whom they deemed the 
true bene factors of the human race. They would have placed 
your Imperial Majesty between Lycurgus and Solon. | 
II made it my first duty, Madam, to read the excellent 
work which your Majesty has vouchsafed to.compgss; and, 
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What appears somewhat strange is, that while 
Catharine endeavoured to build her fame upon 


that I might keep my mind free from all prepossession, I 
considered it as coming from a well-known Bu. | confess to 
you, Madam, that I was charmed, not only with the prin- 
ciples of humanity and gentleness that gave birth to these laws, 
but also with the order, with the association of 1deas, with 
the uncommon clearness and precision that reign in this work, 
and the immense variety of knowledge disseminated through. 
out. 

« I put myself, Madam, in your place, and I immediately 
perceived that every country demands particular considera- 
tions, which require the legislator to comply with the genius 
of the nation, in the same manner as the gardener accommo- 
dates himself to his soil. There are designs which your Im- 
perial Majesty is satisfied with pointing out, and on which 
your prudence prevents you from insisting. In a word, Ma- 
dam, though I am not thoroughly acquainted with the genius 
ot the people whom you govern with so much glory, I see 
enough of it to persuade me, that if they govern themselves 
by your laws, they will be the happiest nation in the world; 
and since your Imperial Majesty is desirous of knowing all 
that 1 think on that matter, I deem it a duty incumbent on 
me to tell it naturally. 
© It is, Madam, that good laws, formed on the principles 
that you have traced out, will require lawyers for their be- 
ing put in execution in your vast domains; and I think, Ma- 
dam, that, after the good you have just been doing in legis- 
lation, you have another boon to grant, which is the institu- 
tion of an academy of law, for the education of persons de- 
signed for the bar, as well judges as advocates. However 
simple the several laws may be, cases of litigation, cases com- 
plicated and obscure, will arise, in which it will be neces- 
sary to draw up truth from the well, which require expert ad- 
vocates and judges to unravel them. | 

This. on my honour, is all that I have to say to your 
Imperial Majesty, unless it be, Madam, that this estimable 
monument of your labour and your activity, with which you 
condescend to trust me, shall be preserved as one of the 
choicest pieces in my library. Were there any thing, Ma- 
dam, capable of augmenting my admiration, it would be the 
benefit you have herein bestowed upon your immense people. 
Accept, with your accustomed goodness, the assurances 
of the high consideration with which I am, 8 
| Madam, my sister, | 

© Yqur Imperial Majesty's good brother and ally, 
f (Signed) * FREDERIC,? 
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a solid basis, she considered it a matter of great 
importance to obtain from all the powers of 
Europe, the title of Imperial Majesty, which 


some of them had refused her. The King of 


Sweden had long since acceded to her request; 
but the Swedish diet did not grant its consent 


till the commencement of this year, 1767.“ 1767 
Lewis XV. pertinaciously abstained from give 


ing her that qualification. Knowing that the 
Sovereigns of Russia had only assumed the title 
of Emperor from the time of Peter the Great, 
he considered them in some degree as a new 
race of nobility : he did not reflect that it is the 
power of princes, and not the antiquity of their 
origin, on which their rights are founded. The 
refusal of the King of France mortified Catha- 
rine's pride ; but this was not the only reason 
that irritated her mind against that monarch. 
She had no doubt that his Majesty was informed 
of all the secrets pertaining to the conspiracy by 


Count Solms, Minister of the King of Prussia, on sending 
this letter to Count Panin, wrote him a note to the following 
purport : *© I hasten'to transmit to your Excellency the letter 
which the King my master has had the honour to compose, in 
answer to that with which her Imperial Majesty was gract- 
ously pleased to accompany the present of her instruction for 
the formation of the new code in Russia, ordering me to 
cause it to be presented to her ag rey Majesty. He sub- 
joins, with his own hand, in the dispatch which he has ad- 
dressed to me: I have read with admiration the work of 
the Empress. I was not willing to tell her all that I think of 
it, because she might have suspeded me of flattery ; but 1 
may say to you, with due deference to modesty, that it is a 
masculine performance, nervous, and worthy of a great man. 
We are told by history, that Semiramis commanded armies. 
Queen Elizabeth has been accounted a gbod politician The 
Empress Queen has shewn great intrepidity on her aecession 
to the throne; but no woman has ever been a legislatrix. 
That glory was reserved for the Empress of Russia, and she 


well deserves it.“ | | 
| The 6th of February: .. 
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which she was placed on the throne; and she 
knew, likewise, that the French Ambassador at 
the Ottoman Porte had for some time laboured 
to force from the Turks à declaration of war 
against Russia. 

What then would have been her thoughts if 
she had read a letter, upon this subject, which 
which was written by the Duke de Choiseul ?—- 
We know, said he, the ill-judged animosity 


of the court of Russia against France. The 


King so heartily despises at once the Princess 
who reigns in that country, her sentiments and 
her conduct, that it is our intention not to 


take a single step in order to-induce a change in 


her opinion. The King thinks the hatred of 
Catharine II. to be far more honourable than 
her friendship. At the same time he is desirous 
of avoiding the crash of an open rupture.” | 
But the caballing spirit of a foreign court 
and the dangers arising from war could not oc- 
casion great inquietude to Catharine ; perhaps 
they were even as necessary to her as the cares 
she bestowedon the administration of the empire, 
in order to elude that remorse and those terrific 
ideas which might occasionally haunt her mind. 
She often reflected that one fatal moment might 
despoil her of the fruit of all her crimes, and to 
that moment some of her subjects might be 
looking with eager desire. The name of Peter 
TH. was become dear to the Russians. They 
recollected with pleasure the good he had done, 
and the desire he had of doing still more; they 
forgot his failings, his infirmities, more than 
expiated by a series of misfortunes. The re- 
membrance of his deplorable end started the 
tear of sympathy; and among the multitude of 
malcontents dispersed throughout the empire, 
more than a solitary individual might be found 


8 


lurking in secret to avenge their murdered 
Prince. 

Sensibly affected with the lamentable death of 
the Czar, and viewing with indiguation his mur— 
derers dividing his power, a young officer, 
named Tschoglokoit, resolved to avenge his 
master, and in the height of enthusiasm thought 
himselt even inspired with the design by Heaven. 
After having well reflected on the means of exe- 
cuting his sanguinary project, he resorted to 
the palace for several days successively ; and 
always lurked in some of the dark passages that 
lead to the inner apartments, whither the Em- 
press retired in her hours of studious medita- 
tion. Chance, on this occasion, accidentally 
saved her Majesty, by turning her out of the 
accustomed 8 in which Tschoglokoff waited 
her approach. Disconcerted by this unforeseen 
delay, and impatient: to.strike a blow which he 
thought beneficial to his country, and honour- 
able to himself, this young man had the rash 
imprudence to confide his secret to another 
officer whom he supposed his friend. This 
officer immediately betrayed him. Orloff, in- 
formed of the measures that were taken by 
Tschoglokoff, at the very instant when he again 
way-laid the Empress, had him arrested in 
his ambuscade. He was armed with a long 
poignard ; and he confessed, without hesitation, 
the use for which he designed it. Catharine, 
whose indignation and fears were always con- 
cealed by that magnanimity ever conspicuous 
in her character, pretended to forgive the rash 
attempt of a youth, become a victim to the fer- 
vorr of political fanaticism. She even had the 
culprit introduced to her presence, and address- 
ed him with apparent complacency. This genero- 
sity was, however, merely apparent. She en- 
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deavoured to conceal an attempt from the public 
eye, which, had it been spread abroad, might 
soon have excited repetition. But, as she did 
not flatter herself with the entire conversion of 
one who, from excess of humanity, had nearly 
become an assassin ; she ordered Tschoglokoff 
to be committed without delay, and banished to 
the wilds of the Siberian desarts. 

About this time the Empress conceived the 
useful project of sending several men of science 
to make a tour in her extensive dominior.s ; by 
which they might be enabled to determine the 
geographical position of the principal places; to 
mark the temperature of their climate ; to exa- 
mine into the nature of their soil ; gain a know- 
ledge of their various productions; estimate the 
extent of their wealth; as well as derive a ne- 
cessary information of the manners and pecu- 
liarities characteristic of the several people by 
whom they were inhabited. 

Provided with every thing that might concur 
to ensure success to an enterprize in itself so 
noble, Pallas and Falk departed * for the dis- 
tris of the Wolga, and the governments of 
Orenburg, of Ekatherinenburg, and Kasan. 
Gmelin and Guldenstatd were, at the same time, 
ordered to visit the hanks of the Don and the 
Donick as far as the Dnieper, as well as all that 
country which extends from Astrakan to the 
frontiers of Persiaf, To this undertaking it is 


* In the month of January, 1768, | 

+ © A country of such a prodigious extent as the Russian 
empire, must naturally attract the notice of every man who 
wishes to increase his knowledge, whether it be considered 
in regard to the astonishing number of tribes and nations by 
which it is inhabited, the great diversity of climates under 
which they live, or the almost infinite quantity of natural 


curiosities with which it abounds, But the greater part of 
this country is still immersed in the profoundest barbarism, 


JE 


that we are indebted for the interesting works 


of Pallas and Gmelin. 
Well knowing, that it is not so much by the 
Dower of arms as by superiority in arts and 
sciences that nations obtain a conspicuous place 
in the annals of mankind, Catharine, with a laud- 
able zeal, encouraged scholars and artists. She 
conferred new privileges on the academy of 
sciences at Petersburg, and exhorted its mem- 
bers to add the names of several celebrated fo- 
reigners to those which already shone with con- 
spicuous lustre in their academy. 

She also increased the number of pupils in the 
academy of arts, instituted in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and added such regulations for its govern- 
ment as tended chiefly to insure the completion 
ot its beneficial endowment. Scholars from that 


time were not to be admitted after the age of 


and almost inaccessible to the investigations of the ordinary 
traveller. Here vagrant ho:des of people, who, entirely, 
addicted to the pastoral life, roam from place to place, shun- 
ning the social manners of towns and villages, negligent of 


agriculture, and leaving uncultivated and almost in a desart 
state vast tracts of land blessed with the most favourable soil 


and the most happy temperature of seasons: there, peasants, 
and even in many places inhabitants of towns, slaves to a 
thousand prejudices, languish in bandage to the most 
stupid superstitions; brought up, besides, in the severest 
servitude, and, being accustomed to obey by no other means 
than blows, are forced to submit to the harshest treatment: 
none of those affectionate admonitions, those prudent and 
impelling motives, which usually urge mankind to action, 
make any impression on their degraded minds; they reluct- 
antly labour * fields of a hard master, and studiously conceal 


from his knowiedge those riches which some accident, sos 


desirable in other countries, should have led them to dis- 
cover; as they would only augment the number of their toils 


and the heaviness of their yoke. Hence that careless con- 
tempt for the treasures presented them by nature, and the 
neglect of those bounties she lavishes on them. Hence those 
immense desarts almost totally destitute of cultivation, and s0 
many towns that are falling to derart. 
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six years, that the defects of a bad education 
might not have grown to a sufficient height to 
corrupt their understanding and debase their 
character. Entrusted for three years to the 
care of women, they are then consigned to the 
hands of tutors, and devoted to the study of that 
art to which they shew the greatest inclination. 
They may become painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, watchmakers, or learn the art of casting 
metals and of making mathematical and optical 
instruments. During the whole time of their 
residence in the academy they are not permitted 
to receive any thing from their parents. They 
are clothed, boarded, and lodged at the public 
expence. At the end of fifteen years they leave 
the academy ; and, if their behaviour corre- 
sponds with the pains that have been bestowed' 
on their education,” they are granted patents of 
nobility, 

Independently of these advantages, those of 
the pupils who have gained: the highest prizes 
receive pensions for three rom 40 enable them 
to travel over Europe. 


press, and the Grand Duke, her son, to remain at 
Tzarsko-selo, instead of coming to town as usual. 

The Countess Scheremetoff was carried off by 
that distemper a few days before she was to have 
been married to Count Panin, for which event 
great preparations had been made. It was 
neither possible, nor was it material, to ascertain 
how the infection penetrated the recesses of the 
court ; but persons of rank and fortune were 


alarmed that neither one nor the other afforded 
any Security against the ravages of this dreadful 
disease. The danger to which her Majesty and 
the Grand Duke were exposed, together with her 
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Majesty's zeal for the welfare of her subjects, 
gave rise to a proposal for introducing the prac- 
tice o inoculating. 

« The first personages in the empire deter- 
mined to set the example, by submitting to the 


operation; and a resolution was accordingly 


taken by the Empress, to invite a physician from 
England, where inoculation had been most prac- 
tised, and was generally allowed to have re- 
ceived some modern and very considerable im- 
provements.* 

Accordingly Dr. Thomas Dimsdale, about 
the beginning of July 1768, received a letter at 
Hertford from M Pouschin, the Russian Minister 
at the court of London, representing that the 
Empress, baving a desire to engage an able phy- 
sician to go to St. Petersburg, in order to intro- 
duce inoculation, he wished to see him as soon 
as possible. At the interview that ensued, great 
encouragements were held out; but the Doctor, 
from domestic considerations, at first shewed 


some hesitation ; when a second courier arriving, 


and some circumstances rendering it apparent 
that the Empress and Grand Duke were imme- 


diately interested in the application, he prepared 


for his journey with all expedition, and accord- 
ingly set out on the 28th of July. | 

«« Two days after his arrival, the Doctor, in 
consequence of a previous notice, waited on 
Count Panin, who, after the usual salutations, 
said to- him, “ You are now called, Sir, to the 
most important employment that perhaps any 
gentleman was ever entrusted with. To your 
skill and integrity will probably be submitted 


* « See Tracts on Inoculation, written and published at St. 
Petersburg in the year 1768, by command of the Empress of 
Russia, by the Hon, Baron T. Dimsdale, 1781.“ 
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no less than the precious lives of two of the 
greatest personages in the world; with whose 
safety the franquillity and happiness of this great 
empire are so intimately connedted, that should 
an accident deprive us of either, the biessings 
we now enjoy might be turned to the utmost 
state of misery and confusion. Mai God avert 
such unspeakable calamities ! But the hazard of 
the infection of the sn:ull pox, in the natural way, 
is so threatening, that we are compelled to have 
recourse to the expedient of inoculation ; which, 
though so little known in this country, has been 
adopted and practised in England with the 
greatest success. We have physicians of great 
learning and abilities in their profession; but not 
being experienced in this new branch of prac- 
tice, her Imperial Majesty was pleased to lay 
her commands upon her ministers, to inquire 
after and engage a person of the best abilities in 
it, and whose success had been confirmed by 
long practice. You come to us well recom- 
mended in these essential points; I shall there- 
fore repose the utmost confidence in you, and 
have only to request that you will ac. without 
the least reserve. 

« As to the resolution of the Empress in -this 
particular, with regard to herselt, I must leave 
her Majesty to explain her oun sentiments ; 
but with respect to the Grand Duke, he is al 
ready determined on the operation, provided 
you encourage it: it has been submitted to his 
own consideration; he approves, and even 
wishes it. I have, therefore, to request, that 
before an affair of so great consequence is finally 
settled, you would make yourself well acquainted 
with his cons.itution and state of health. 

« His Imperial Highness knows you are ar- 
rived, expects to sce you, and invites you to 
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wait on him to-morrow. I can venture to assure 
you, that he will be easy of access, and willing 
to be acquainted with you. Be with him as 
much as possible; see him at his table, and at 


his amusements ; make your observations, and, 
in shore, study his constitution. Let us not be 


too precipitate ; but when every circumstance 


has been duly attended to, report your opinion 
freely; and depend on this; that if you should 
deem the operation hazardous, and advise against 
it, we shall think ourselves equally obliged to 


you ; nor will the acknowledgments on account 


of this expedition be inferior to what it will be 
upon the utmost success. 

In answer to this, the Doctor assured the 
Count, that he would in every respect attend to 
his intimations, and that he might depend on his 
making a just report. 

I be Empress came to town that evening, and 
the next day, the two Dimsdales were presented. 
On this occasion there were only present with 
her Majesty Count Panin and Baron Cherkas- 
soff, President of the College of Medicine, who 


having been educated at the university of Cam- 


bridge, spoke very good English. Catharine 
shewed great perspicacity in the questions she 
put concerning the practice and success of in- 
oculation. On his retiring, Dr. Dimsdale was 
invited to dine with her Majesty the same day; 
und as the account of the manners observed at 
the Empress's table will neither be foreign to our 
pur pose, nor unentertaining to the reader, we 
shall give it in the Doctor's own words: 

he Empress sat singly at the upper end of 


a long table, at which about twelve of the nobi- 


lity were guests. The entertainment consisted 
of a variety of excellent disbes, served ip atter 


the French manner, and was concluded by a 
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dessert of the finest fruits and sweetmeats, such 
as I little expected to find in that northern cli- 
mate. Most of these luxuries were, however, 
the produce of the Empress's own dominions. 
Pine apples, indeed, are chiefly imported from 
England, though those of the growth of Russia, 
of which we had one that day, are of good flavour, 
but generally small. Water-melons and grapes 
are brought from Astrakan ; great plenty of 
melons from Moscow, and apples and pears from 


the Ukraine. 
« But what enlivened the whole entertain- 


ment was the most unaffected ease and affability 
of the Empress herself. Each of her guests had 
a share of her attention and politeness; the con- 
versation was kept up with a freedom and cheer- 
fulness to be expected rather trom persons of the 
same rank, than from subjects admitted to the 
honour of their Sovereign's company.” 

On the following day another conversation 
with the Empress ensued, in which Dr. Dimsdale 
requested the assistance of the court physicians, 
to whom he desired to communicate every pro- 
posed regulation and medicine; but the Empress 
would by no means consent to any such con- 
sultation, and gave her reasons as follows:“ 

« You are come well recommended to me; 
the conversation I have had with you on this 
subject has been very satisfactory; and my con- 
fidence in you is increased. | have not the least 
doubt of your abilities and knowledge in this 
practice; it is impossible that my physicians can 
have much skill in this operation; they want 
experience; their inter position may tend to em- 
1 barrass you, without the least probability of 
„ giving any useful assistance. My life is my own ; 
; and I shall with the utmost cheerfulness and con- 

fidence rely on your care alone. With regard 
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to my constitution, you could receive no infor- 
mation from them. I have had, I thank God, 
so good a share of health, that their advice has 
never been required; and you shall, from my- 
self, receive every information that ean be ne- 
cessary. I have also to acquaint you, that it is 
my determination to be inoculated before the 
Grand Duke, and as soon as you judge it con- 
venient. At the same time I desire that this 
may remain a secret business; and I enjoin you 
to let it be supposed that, for the present, all 
thoughts of my own inoculation are laid aside. 
The preparation of this great experiment on the 
Grand Duke will countenance your visits to the 
palace; and I desire to see you as often as it 
may seem necessary, that you may become still 
better acquainted with what relates to my con- 
stitution, and also for adjusting the time, and 
other circumstances, of my own inoculation.” 
He promised obedience to her Majesty's com- 
mands; and only proposed that some experi- 
ments might first be made by inoculating some 
of her own sex and age, and as near as could be 
of similar habit. The Empress replied, „that 
if the practice had been novel, or the least doubt 
of the general success had remained, that pre- 
caution might be necessary; but, as she was 
well satisfied in both particulars, there would be 
no occasion for delay on any account.“ LIED 
The Empress, on being inoculated privately, 
went * the next morning to Czarsko-selo, a pa- 
lace about four and twenty versts from Peters. 
burg. At first no other persons were there but 
the necessary attendants, it being given out that 
her Majesty's journey was only to give directions 
about some alterations, and that her stay would 


* On the 12th of October. 


* 
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be short. But several of the nobility soon fol. 
lowed, and the Fmpress observing among them 
sone whom she $us;-edted not to have had the 
small-pox, said to Pr. Dimsdale : “I must rely 
on you to give me notice when it is possible for 
me to communicate the disease: for, though 1 
could wish to keep my inoculation a secret, yet 
far be it from me to conceal it a moment, when 
it may become hazardous to others.” The Em- 
press, during this interval, took part in every 
amusement with her usual aflfabi'ity, without 
Shewing the least token of uneasiness or concern; 
constantly dined at the same table with the no- 
bility; and enlivened the whole court with those 
peculiar graces of conversation, for which she 
was ever distinguished.“ 

The Grand Duke shortly after + submitted 
to the operation; and, on his recovery, Catharine 
rewarded the services of Dr. Dimsdale by creat- 
ing him a Baron of the Russian empire, and ap- 
pointing him actual Counsellor of State, and 


Physician to her Imperial Majesty, with a pen- 


sion of 500% a year, to be paid him in England; 
besides 10,000. sterling which he immediately 


* «© Shortly after being inoculated Catharine wrote to Vol- 
taire: “ have not kept my bed a single instant, and | have 
received company every day. I am going to have my only 
son inoculated, The Grand Master of Artillery, Count Or- 
loff, that hero who resembles the ancient Romans in the best 
times of the republic, f both in courage and in generosity, 


doubting whether he had ever had the small-pox, has put 


himself under the hands of our Englishman ; and, the next 
day after the operation, went to the hunt, in a very deep fall 
of snow. A great number of courtiers have followed his ex- 
ample, and many others are preparing to do the same. Be- 
sides this, inoculation is now carried on at Petersburg, in three 
seminaries of education, and in an hospital established under 
the inspection of M. Dimsdale.”” 

On the Ast of Noven ber. 

15 Vhat Romans were these Orlofts ? 
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received ; and also presented him with a minia- 
ture picture of herself and another of the Grand 
Duke, as a memorial of his services. Her Ma- 


jesty was likewise pleased to express her appro- 
bation of the condu*t of his son, by conferring 


on him the same title, and ordering him to be 
presei.ted with a superb gold snuff. box, yjekly 
set with diamonds. 

© The examples of these illustrious person- 
ages had such inimediate influence, that most of 
the nobility, both -at Petersburg and Moscow, 
vere impatient to have their families inoculated. 
This business being happily accomplished, Baron 
Dimsdale was preparing to return to England, 
and indeed was just setting out, when a noble- 
man came to infofm him that the Empress was 
desirous of seeing him. The Baron was much 
concerned to find her with every symptom of a 
pleuretic fever; and thereiore, at her desire, 
again took up his residence in the palace The 
symptoms increased; but, upon being bled, her 
Majesty received immediate relief, and in a short 
tinte the most alarming symptoms abated. So 
soon as the mpress was recovered, which was 
in about three weeks, the Baron again prepared 
for his journey to England. Having taken his 
leave, and received farther proots of the munifi- 
cence of her Imperial Majesty, the Baron was 
attended to Riga by an officer commissioned to 
see that every necessary accommodation should 


be provided, in the same manner as at his first 
arrival i in the country.“ 


* © Before Baron Dimsdale took his departure from Pe- 
tersburg, the Empress purchased the house that had been 
built by Baron Wolf, formerly British Consul in that city, 
for t rooms of converting it into an inoculation hospital, 


which she re did, and che institution is still sup- | 
ported.” l 
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On the 8d of December, 1768, a thanksgiving 
service was performed in the chapel of the pa- 
lace, on account of her Majesty's recovery; and 
that of the Grand Duke, from thes small- pox. 
The ceremony was very solemn and magnificent, 
On each side of the Imperial chapel, which is a 
lofty and spacious room in the winter palace, is 
a row of guilt Ionic columns. The walls are 
covered with taudry and ill-executed pictures of 
Russian saints. On the root, over the catape- 
tasma and holy doors, is a representation of the 
Supreme Being, in the figure of an old man in 
whiteraiment. Within a railing extending across 
the room, and contiguous to the pillar nearest 
to the holy doors, on the south side, stood the 
Empress and her son; for, by the Greek ritual, 
no person is allowed to sit in church; accord- 
ingly there are no seats, not even for the Sove- 
reign, who stands all the while under a canopy, 
when not making the usual prostrations. In the 
same area, and on both sides of the sanct uary, 
were choristers, gaudily apparelled. All the rest 
of the congregation stood on the outside of the 
balustrade. 

* The ceremony opened with solemn vocal 
music, no other being admissible in the Greek 
church; to this succeeded the pray ers and ejac u- 
lations, which constituted the first part of the 
office. Presently the folding doors of the holiest 
were opened from within, and displayed to view 
the penetralia of the temple. Directly opposite 
appeared a large picture of the descent from the 
cross ; on each side a gilt colonnade of the Tonic 
order: in-the middle an altar covered with 
golden tissue; and on the altar a crucifjx, a three 
armed candlestick with lighted tapers, emblem 
of the Trinity; and chalices, flagons, patens, and. 
other holy vessels. A number of venerable 
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priests, with hoary heads and flowing beards, 
mitres studded with precious stones of every 
colour, and costly robes of silk and damask, 
stood in solemn attitudes, among the columns of 
this gorgeous sanctuary. 

From the adytum, or inmost recess, with 
slow and solemn steps, advanced a priest, bear- 
ing in his hand a two-branched candlestick with 
lighted tapers, emblematic oi the hypostatic union 
of the two natures of the Son of God. He was 
followed in like manner by another, reciting 
prayers as he moved along, and swinging a 
censer smoking with fragrant odours. Advanc- 
ing towards her Majesty, he waved the censer 
thrice before her, during which she several times 
gracefully bowed, and as often made the sign of 
the cross upon her breast. A third priest suc- 
ceeded him, bearing on his arms the volume of 
the gospel ; out of which having read some pas- 
sages adapted to the occasion, he presented it to 
the Empress, who kissed it with great devotion. 

© The priests then retired: the folding doors 
of the sanct uary were closed: the choristers sung 
an anthem, and were answered by musical voices 
from within. The intonations were deep and 
Sublime. In a few minutes the folding doors 
again flew open ; the ceremonies of the tapers 
and incense were repeated. Two. priests ad- 
vanced, bearing the sacred symbols, the bread 
and wine of the holy eucharist, veiled with cloth 
of gold. Having administered this,“ they re. 
tired. The doors were closed, and the choral 
harmony resumed. 

© The doors were opened, and the same cere- 
monies a third time repeated. After this the 


* In the Greek church the bread and wine are mixed up 
toet her, and administered with a spoon. 
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metropolitan ascended the pulpit against a co- 
lumn opposite to the Empress, and delivered a 
discourse; in which he celebrated her resolution 
and maguanimity; and, in the course of his 
ser mon, remarked, “that the Russians had bor- 
rowed assistance from Britain, that island taned 
for wisdom, bravery, and virtue.“ The ser— 
mon ended, several priests came from the re- 
cess, and concluded the service with pray ers and 
benedictions. | 

The senate decreed that the event of the 
recovery after inoculation of the Sovereign and 
his Imperial Highness should be solemnized by 
an anniversary festival, which has been regularly 
observed ever since.“ 
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BOOK IV. 


ARGUMENT, 


The Ottoman Porte declares war against Russia 
Prince Henry of Prussia at Petersburg A Rus- 
Sian Squadron, under the command of Count Alexis 
Orloff, sails to the Archipelago —Vifories of Count 
Romanzoff — Capture of Bender Count Alexis 
Orloff returns to Petersburg His condlict in Italy 
— Prince I olgorouky enters the Krimea— Pesti- 
lence at Moscow— Attempt to assassinate the King 
of Poland —Congress at Fokshiani—Iasiclitschi- 
koff becomes favourite of the Empress—Gregory 
Orloff is dismissed from court. 


ON the first menaces held out by Turkey, Ca- 
tharine, not yet feeling herself in a condition to 
declare war with advantage, protracted the set- 
tlement of the limits between Russia and Po- 
land; but she did not, however, renounce the 
hope of seizing a part of that kingdom, of which 
she continued to divide and oppress the wretched 


inhabitants.* 


* © Those among them who were most impatient of the 
Russian yoke, and had the resolution to make frequent attacks 
upon Catharine's armies, were totally overthrown almost as 
soon as they were conceived ; and that unfortunate country 
became the theatre of the most cruel and complicated of 
all wars ; partly civil, partly religious, and partly foreign, 
Indeed the measures relative to the diet, as well as those 
which had for some time past directed all the transactions in 
that country, seemed pregnant with such seeds of discon- 
tent, as might well be expected to produce, sooner or later, 
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Encouraged by Austria, and particularly 
urged by France, they took possession of the 
city of Cracow, made themselves masters of a 
part of Podolia, and re-united in the fortress of 
Bar, of which the name was given to that confe- 
deration, since become notorious for its enor- 
mities and misfortunes. Ihe Empress sent fresh 
reinforcements into Poland, under the com— 
mand of Lieutenant- general Soltikoff. The 
affrighted confederates made a second applica- 
tion to the Porte. The Count de Vergennes, 
informed of this step, again intreated the divan 
to succour the Poles, and to resist the ambitious 
designs of Catharine. He succeeded in his re- 
monstrances: her Majesty's Ambassador was 
shut up in the prison of Seven Towers ; and the 
Reis Effendi delivered to the foreign ministers a 


manifesto,* by which the Graud Signior de- 


clared war against Russia, because she had in- 
fringed the treaties, and violated the territory 
of the Ottoman empire. The Turks, at the 
same time, announced their intention to open 
the campaign with an army of 500,000 men.+ 


some very extraordinary consequences. We have seen a fo- 
reign army, under colour of friendship, take possession of a 
country to which no just claim was even pretended ; we have 
seen them, for a course of years, peremptorily dictate to the 
members of a once great and free nation the measures they 
should pursue, and the laws they should establish for their 
own internal government; and we have seen them seize the 
senators of that nation, and send them prisoners to a foreign 


country, for daring to have an opinion in their own national 


councils. It is not then to be wondered at, that the Poles, a 
brave and haughty nation, long nursed in independence, and 
whose nobles had exercised in their respective districts an al- 
most unlimited sovereignty, should ill brook a submission te 
such unnatural acts of foreign power.” 

* This manifesto was inclosed in a purse. 

+ © The conduct of the Grand Signior, in regard to the 
transactions in Poland, was blameless and irreproachable, and 
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The Empress then neither dreaded the threats 
nor the undisciplined multitudes of the Ottoman 
armies. She had had time to prepare for her 
defence ; and her preparations were formidable. 
She caused likewise a manifesto to be delivered 
to all the ministers of the neutral or allied 

wers, and made a public declaration of war, 
with the usual ceremonies,* in Petersburg. 


entirely consistent with the character of a good neighbour 
and faithful ally. The affairs of that country had, for some 
years past, greatly attracted the attention of the Porte; nor 
could it indeed have been an indifferent spectator of the mea- 
sures there lately pursued. The great and growing power 
of the Russian empire, and the supreme ascendant it had ac- 
quired in all the transactions of the north, were in them- 
selves sufficient objects of jealousy to so near a neighbour. 
But the almost absolute dominion which it had lately ac- 
yo and the unlimited authority it exercised, in so consi- 

erable and extensive a country, and possessed of such great 
natural power, as Poland, was an object of such moment, as 
the Sultan could not possibly have overlooked, without 
giving 5 every pretension to true policy, and even to com- 
mon prudence. 

In fact, while its kings were elected, its laws passed, 
and its states governed under the influence of a Russian army, 
Poland could be considered in no other light than as a pro- 
vince to that empire; and the splendid titles of kingdom and 
republic were only a mockery and cruel insult on its degrada- 
tion. The Poles might have urged, and the Turks might 
have been convinced, that the pretences of fulfilling treaties, 
protecting the Dissidents, and guarding the freedom of elec- 
tion, was an useful sort of official language, which made a 
very good figure on paper, and had a plausible effect in ma- 
nifestos, to the vulgar, or to those who were but little con- 
cerned. But these glosses could bear no political test of exa - 
mination ; as reasons of the same or a similar nature might 
be everlastingly found for the keeping of an army in any 
country, under pretence of friendship or protection, and at 
the same time converting it to all the purposes of à con- 
quered province, In truth, the same reasons would have 


held, fer sending a Russian army to Constantinople, to pro- 


tect the divan, to prevent riots among the J anissaries, and to 
restore the Christians in that empire to their ancient rights 
and privileges.“ 

* With the sound of the trumpet. 
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175609 The Russian armies began to march, and 
soon extended from the banks of the Lanube to 


those of the river Kuban. The 1 artars of the 
Krimea, who had sided with the | urkish party, 
were the first against wl.om the armies of Catha- 
rine signalized their valour. General Izaakoff 
drove twelve thousand of them ont of New Ser- 
via, which they had entered under the command 
of their Khan.“ Masters of Azoff and Tagan- 
rog, the Russians put these two places into a 
condition of resisting their ancient possessors 
and laboured, with unremitted industry, to 
augment the little squadrons, which have since 
given them the dominion of the Black Sea. 

The Cossacs of the Ukraine penetrated into 
Moldavia. Prince Gallitzin, who commanded 
the main body of the Russian army, passed the 
Pniester, and attacked thirty thousand 1 urks 
under the very ramparts of Khoczim ; but he 
suftered a repulse ; and the conquerors pursued 
him to the other side of the river. 

That General then, by a manifesto, invited 
all the Poles, who were not of the confederation 
of Bar, to take up arms against that confedera- 
tion. Soltikoff had already solemnly announced 
to his army, that the officers or soldiers, who 


should take a confederate, and grant him his life, 


should be severely punished. 

Nine Polish nobles soon after appeared in 
Warsaw with both hands cut off. For this mu— 
tilation they were indebted to the cruelty of the 
Russian General Drewitz. The barbarian had 
acted towards them in the double capacity of 
judge and executioner. 

Catharine recalled from Warsaw Prince Rep. 
nin, whose ur demeanour disgusted the 


5 * In the month of March 1769. 
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Poles, without even excepting among them the 
warmest partizans of Russia. To this Ambas- 
sador succeeded Prince Wolkonsky, who exerted 
himself in vain to bring about the re-contedera- 
tion a ready proposed in the manifesto of Frince 
Gallitzin. The Empress clearly saw the danger 
consequent upon a general insurrection of the 
Poles against the Russians. But the efforts of 
her generals and the intrigues of her ministers 
were of less essential service to ber at that time 
than the weakness and inattention of the court 
of Versailles. Had that court been so inclined, 
the confederation of Bar would have been gene- 
ralized, the Porte powerfully defended, and 
Poland still retained its independence among 
the powers of Europe.“ 

Long before the partition of Poland was car- 
ried into execution, the Empress and the King 
of Prussia equal: y felt the necessity of conferring 
on that grand design But, entertaining an idea 
that an interview between them would inevitably 
give umbrage to other potentates, by whom the 
motives of such a meeting might perhaps be dis- 
covered, they thought it most adviseable to de- 
cline it altogether. Frederic, then committing 
his instructions to Prince Henry, his brother, 
charged him to repair to Russia. In order more 
effec: ually to conceal the object of his journey, 
Prince Henry gave out, that his intentions were 


* © In order to raise all Poland in one confederacy, the 
very eloquent and very able General Mokronosky requested 
of the Duke de Choiseul no more than 2,000,000 tournois, 
as a Subsidy, the acknowledgment of Count Vilheorsky as 
minister of the confederation of Bar, and the mission of an 
agent tc it, commis>ioned to see that the subsidies were pro- 
perly applied. The Duke de Choiseul approved of the plan; 
but wis dissuaded from it by the court of Vienna, who had 


doubtless already formed secret inclinations, which disco- 
vered themselves in the dismemberment of Poland.“ 
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merely to make a visit to his sister the Queen of 
Sweden. While he was at Stockholm, he 
announced that he should return to Prussia by 
the way of Denmark. But, on a sudden, he 
seemed to change his resolution, and yield, from 
a motive of complaisance to her Imperial Majesty, 
who, having heard that the Prince was so near 
her dominions, gave his Royal Highness a press. 
ing invitation to come and see her at Petersburg. 
Thus, though Prince Henry had quitted Berlin 
with no other design than to proceed to Russia, 
he found means to impose the belief that he was 
now going upon a journey altogether unpreme. 
ditated. 

Prince Henry embarked at Stockholm on 
board a galley,*. that conveyed him as far as Abo, 
the capital oft Finland. From thence he repaired 
to Petersburg. One of her Majesty's Chamber. 
lains was dispatched to meet him on the frontiers 
of Russia. General Bibikoff received him at the 
last station, before he entered Petersburg, and 
conducted him to the palace that had been pre- 
pared for his reception, in which the Minister 
Panin waited his arrival. The Prince entered 
Petersburg under a discharge of cannon, and 
was every where received with the honours of 
Majesty. 

The next day he presented himself at court 
with a numerous suite, and dined in public with 
the Empress. Every thing on that day was con- 
ducted with the most rigorous attention to ce- 
remony ; but afterwards all etiquette was ba- 
nished; and the Empress and the Prince saw and 


„The Prince-royal of Sweden, who reigned afterwards 
under the name of Gustavus III. and Prince Frederic-his bro- 
ther, passed the first day in the galley with Prince Henry. 
The Duke of Sudermania was then in France.“ 
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discoursed with each other without the smallest 


reserve. 5 
Every day was distinguished by some festivity, 
or enlivened by some novel entertainment.“ In 


Mr. Richardson, then at Petersburg, has given the 
following description of one of them: © I saw Prince 
Henry a few nights ago at a masquerade in the palace, said 
to be the most magnificent thing of the kind ever seen at the 
Russian court. t#ouricen large rooms and galleries were 
opened for the accommodation of the masks; and 1 was in- 
formed that there were present several thousand people. A 
great part of tie company wore domino, or capuchin dresses; 
though, besides these, some fanciful appearances afforded a 
good deal of amusement. A very tall Cossac appeared com- 
pletely arrayed in the © hauberk's twisted mail.“ He was, in- 
deed, veiy grim and marcial. Persons in emblematical dresses, 
representing Apollo and the Seasons, addressed the Empress 
in speeches suited to their characters. The Empress herself, 
at the time I saw her Majesty, wore a Grecian habit; though 
1 was afterwards told, that she varied her dress two or three 


times during the masquerade. Prince Henry of Prussia wore 


a white domino. Several persons appeared in the dresses of 
Chinese, Turks, Persians, and Armenians. The most hu- 
morous and fantastical figure was a Frenchman, who, with 
wonderful nimbleness and dexterity, represented an over- 
grown, but very beautiful parrot. He chattered with a great 

eal of spirit; and his shoulders, covered with _ feathers, 
performed admirably the part of wings. He drew the atten- 
tion of the Empress: a ring was formed; he was quite happy; 
fluttered his plumage ; made fine speeches in Russ, French, 
and tolerable English; the ladies were exceedingly div-rted ; 
every body laughed but Prince Henry, who stood beside the 
Empress, and was so grave and so solemn, that he would have 
pertormed his part most admirably in the shape of an owl, 
The parrot observed him; was determined to have revenge; 
and, having said as many good things as he could to her Ma- 
jesty, he was hopping away : but just as he was going out of 
the circle, seeming to recollet himself, he stopped, looked 
over his shoulder at the formal Prince, and quite 1a the parrot 
tone and French accent, he addressed him mos 1 
with Henri! Henri! Henri!” and then, diviag into the crowd, 
disappeared. His Royal Ilighness was disconcerted; he vas 
forced to smile in his own defence, and the company were not 
a little amused. At midnight a spacious hall of a circular 
form, capable of contaiuing a vast number of people, and 
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this place we will only detail the particulars of 
a festival that was given at Czarsko-zelo; the 


illuminated in the most magnificent manner, was suddenly 
opened. Twelve tables were placed in alcoves around the 
sides of the room, where the Empress, Prince Henry, and 
150 of the chief nobility and foreign ministers, sat down to 
supper. The rest of the company went up by-stairs on the 
outside of the room, into the lofty galleries all round the in- 
side. Such a row -of masked visages, many of them with 
grotesque features, and bushy beards, nodding from the side 
of the wall, appeared very ludicrous to th6se below. The 
entertainmept was enlivened by a concert of music; and at 
different intervals persons in various nabits entered the hall, 
and exhibited Cossac, Chinese, Polish, Swedish, and Tartar 
dances. The whole was so gorgeous, and at the same time so 
fantastic, that I could not help thinking myself present at 
some of the magnificent festivals described in the old-fashioned 
romances: 


- 
the marshaPd feast 
Serv'd up in hall with sewers and seneshals.“ 


«« The rest of the company, on returning to the rooms adjoin- 
ing, found prepared for them also a sumptuous banquet. The 
masquerade began at six in the evening, and continued till 
five next morning. Besides the masquerade and other festi- 
vities, in honour and for the diversion of Prince Henry, we 
had lately a most magnificent show of fire-works They were 
exhibited in a wide space before the winter palace; and in 
truth, beggared description. They displayed, by a variety of 
emblematical figures, the reduction of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Pessarabia, and the various conquests and victories achieved 
since the commencement of the present war. The various 
colours, the bright green, and the snowy white, exhibited in 
these fire-works, were truly astonishing. For the space of 
twenty minutes, a tree adorned with the loveliest and most 
verdant foliage, seemed to be waving as with a gentle breeze, 
It was entirely of fire ; and during the whole of this stupen- 
dous scene, an arch of fire, by the continued throwing of 
rockets and fire-balls in one direction, formed as it were a 
suitable canopy. On this occasion a prodigious multitude of 
people was assembled; and the Empress, it was surmised, 
scemed uneasy. She was afraid, it was apprehended, lest 
any accident, like what happened at Paris at the marriage of 
the dauphin, should befall her beloved people.“ Anecdotes 
of the Russian Empire, p. 327. 
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magnificence of which deserves to be remem- 
bered.* 


* © Czarsko-zelo, or the seat of the Czars, the fixed sum- 
mer-residence of Catharine II. lies in an open, pleasant 
country, diversified by gentle elevations and spots of forest, 
at the distance of 24 wersts from Petersburg. The space of 
the whole grounds belonging to the palace comprises 420,000 
square fathoms. This princely seat owes its origin to Ca- 
tharine I. and its extension and embellishment to the Em- 
press Elizabeth ; but for its elegant completion, and the 
greater part of its present magnificence, it is indebted to the 
creative reign of Catharine II. 

The columns that mark the wersts on the road from town 
to Czarsko-zelo, are, like those on the Petershoff road, of 
marble, jasper, and granite. On the two sides of the way 
are 1100 globular lamps, which, on public occasions, when 
the court is at Czarsko-zelo, are lighted. Along the road 
the traveller is delighted with the view of private gardens and 
country-houses, though neither in number nor elegance and 
diversity to be compared with those on the road to Petershoff. 
Between the sixth and seventh werst-stones are seen the walls 
of the palace of Tschesme, rising from a swampy plain, over- 
grown with bushes. This palace, which is in the form of a 
triangle, is built entirely in the gothic taste, with old gothic or- 
naments, lofty windows, painted glass, little turrets. The 
inside is remarkable for a very good collection of portraits of 
all the Princes of Europe, that were reigning about the year 
1775, and their families, the greater part whereof were pre- 
sents from the several Princes themselves. The grounds about 
it are laid out in the English style. 

Five or six wersts Kircher on is a village of German co- 
lonists; after which there is no other object of consequence, 
till, at the extremity of a thick forest, 8 the 
1 N of all the imperial palaces, appears. On the left 

and is the wall of the park, and opposite two lofty portals, 
practised through a steep and rugged artificial rock, on the 
top of the highest whereof is a Chinese temple. On passing 
through this entrance, on the right hand, is a canal; and be- 
yond it the palace; and on the left a Chinese village, through 
which the road lies over a Chinese bridge into the park. 
The road extends to the neighbouring town of Sophia, 
through a colossal gate of cast iron. The palace itself forms 
an amphitheatre, with the building opposite to the principal 
front. On the east side of the garden are two rows of large 
houses, for the people belonging to the palace, and for E 
entertainment of travellers, | 
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At the approach of night, the Empress, the 
Grand Duke, Prince Henry, and several per- 


* The outside of the palace is grand from its magnitude, 
and dazzling by its gilded ornaments. lt consists of three 
stories; and has a wing on either side; one of which is the 
chape!, and the other the Imperial baths, The central part 
was inhabited by her Majesty. Here a marble staircase leads 
up to the second story, in which are the state apartments to 
the side of the court-yard, and the proper dwelling-rooms 
look to the gardens. The generality of the former are fitted 
up and furnished in the richest and costliest manner in mate- 
rials of every kind, and in such elegant magnificence, that 
travellers, after visiting other countries, unanimously de- 


clare, they know nothing of the kind with which it can be 


compared. A description of these, with the gardens, will 
certainly not be expected here; as it would require a pecu- 
liar work of several volumes for that purpose. Only this 
cannot be overlooked, that Catharine, amidst the creations 
of her capacious mind, had here devoted a little temple of 
simple architecture to solitary retirement and calm reflection, 
in which, surrounded by books and the beautiful scenerv of 
nature, she sometimes forgot her immense sphere of action, 
to indulge in the quiet enjoy ments of meditation. 

From the south wing of the palace projects an arcade, 
fifty fathoms in length, over which is a covered colonnade of 
marble columns. The gardens are laid out in the English 
manner, and are unusually spacious. Among the remarkable 
works in these gardens, that are susceptible of description, are 
principally the following objects: a small temple, contain- 
ing the choicest collection of antique and modern statues; a 
Solitude for a rural repast; together with a hermitage; a 
Superb bath, which may vie with any thing that ancient 
Rome could produce; pifturesque ruins ; a little town, with 
its streets and squares, &c. in memory of the taking posses- 
sion of Tavrida, with many others. Two artificial lakes, 
connected by a rivulet, across which is a marble bridge 
copicd from that in Stowe Ga.dens. On an island in one of 
these lakes is a Turkish mosque, on the other a spacious hall 
for musical entertainments. In a wood appears a pyramid of 
granite in the Egyptian form, in the neighbourhood of 
which are two lofiy columns. 

« Czarsko-zelo, the magnificent sanctuary of nature and 
art, pretends also to be the grandest temple of merit. Formed 
of the radical mountains of our earth, monuments of preat 
achievements here tower aloft, fearless of the destructive re- 
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sons of the court, to the number of sixteen, 
seated themselves in an immense sledge, drawn 
by sixteen horses, inclo ed and decorated within 
by double glasses, which reflected numberless 
images on all sides of the internal and external 
objects. This sledge, tollowed by upwards of 
two thousand others, set out from Petersburg, 
The whole company were masked, and wore 
dominos. 

At the distance of a mile from Petersburg, the 
train of sledges passed under an immense tri- 
umphal arch, superbly illuminated. Every suc- 
ceeding mile presented a pyramid of lamps, 
displayed with the greatest taste. Opposite to 
each of these was erected a booth, in which the 
rustics of both sexes tript it along with light 
fantastic toe.“ Every booth represented a dif- 
ferent nation; easily distinguished by a strict 
contormity to their various habits, dances, and 
music. | 

At about half a mile from the palace of Czar- 
sko-zelo, the eye was gratified with the sight 
of a lofty mountain, representing Mount Vesu— 
vius belching forth torrents of flames. This 
artificial eruption continued during the whole 
time that the sledges passed in sight of the 
mountain. | 


The inside of the palace of Czarsko zelo was 


volutions of time. A marble obelisk records the victory near 
Kagul, and the conqueror Romantzoff Sadunaiskoi. Lo the 
day of 1schesme and the hero Orloff- Tschesmenskoi a marble 
pillar on a pedestal of granite is dedicated. A superb 
triumphal arcn proclaims the patriotic courage of Prince Or- 
loſf, with which he opposed himself to the insurrection and 
the pestilence that raged in the capital, and overcame them 
both. A rostral column perpetuates the conquest of the 
Morea aud the name Feodor Orloff. The rest of the gardens 


are filled with objects that keep the admiration of the be- 
holder on it; utmost stretch.“ 
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lighted up by an infinite number of wax-lights, 
For two hours the company danced in the va- 
rious apartments. All at once a discharge of 
cannon was heard; the ball ceased ; the candles 
were extinguished ; the company ran to the 
windows, where they enjoyed the sight of fire- 
works, resplendent with magnificence. This 
being over, a second discharge of artillery gave 
the signal to light the candles again, which, as 
by enchantment, discovered a splendid supper. 
After rising from table, the dances continued till 
morning. | | 

Prince Henry passed his evenings in company 
with the Empress, in the favourite apartment 
called by her Majesty the hermitage. 

We ought not perhaps any longer to delay 
giving some account of this sumptuous edifice, 
which, under a modest appellation, contains the 
most exquisite refinement of luxury, It occu- 
pies a whole wing of the Imperial palace.* The 


* © Here 15 the private library of the Empress ; the pic- 
ture gallery, in which the famous Houghton collection makes 
but a small figure; Raphael's gallery, built exactly to the 
dimensions of that of the Vatican, with excellent copies of 
all the paintings, corner- pieces, and other ornaments, of 
exactly the same size and in the same situations; a cabinet of 
medais, and another of coins; a collection of copper- plate 
engravings; a collection of natvral history, particularly mi- 
neralogy ; a collection of curious pieces of art; a collection 


of models of mechanical inventions; a cabinet of antique and 


modern gems ; not to mention the extraordinary works of 
art which compose the furniture of these apartments. Here 


and there are placed the busts of great men. It is in one of 


these rooms that the elegant bust of Charles James Fox 
stands, in the middle of a marble chimney-piece, between two 


others. Some chambers are destined to musical entertain-- 


ments, another to billiards, and others to various games. 

One of these apartments opens into a winter garden, in which 

are neatly gravelled waiks, meandering through verdant 

trees, bending with fruits and flowers of every kind. This 

garden 1s built upon arches, and reccives from underneath a 
© 
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entrance to it is through a long gallery, orna- 
mented with the most elegant paintings.“ 

The other apartments are two large halls, or- 
namented with great elegance; and a dining- 

arlour, in which dinner is served upon con- 

fidential tables of different sizes, by a mechani- 
cal apparatus. Not a servant enters the room. 
It is necessary only to strike the floor, and in an 
instant tables appear, covered with whatever is 
desirable + | 

Prince Henry expressed his desire to see 
Moscow. Sledges immediately transported him 
thither with an astonishing rapidity. Three 
weeks afterwards he returned to Petersburg. 

Among the various presents which he received 
from the Empress was remarked the star of the 


gradual and a pleasant heat; so that in the most rigorous 
seasons, here are gathered the peach and the ananas, the 
hyacinth and the rose. The whole of this garden is covered 
with a fine brass wire, that the beautiful and rare birds from 


all countries that fly among the trees and bushes, or hop 


about the grass-plots and gravel-walks, and which the Em- 
ress used frequently to feed from her hand, may not escape. 
3 in the midst of winter, Catharine, with those whom 
she admitted to her conversation, would walk on lawns and 
| neg beneath the branches of verdant trees, and amidst 
ruits and flowers of every kind. Above this 1s a terrace, 
where is a second garden, in the Asiatic taste; but this can 
only be enjoyed during the summer scason. A covered gal- 
lery leads from this enchanted palace into the court theatre, at 
the performances of which, likewise, only a select company 
ever appeared.“ 

A great part of the _—_— in the hermitage are from 
the famous cabinet of Crozat, which the Empress purchased 
at Paris,” | 

+ © The company take their seats; and each of them, on 
wishing to change his plate, has only to strike it in the 
ccntie, and it falls through the table, and through the floor, 
Starting up again, and settling in its place, having upon it 
whatever was written on the scrap of paper that descended 
with it. At a certain signal all the plates and dishes descend, 
and others with the second course presently appear.” 
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order of St. Andrew, covered with large bril- 
liants, together with a single diamond valued at 
40.000 rubles. The portrait of Catharine was 
inclosed in this ring.* 

But neither festivities nor pleasures hindered 
Prince Henry from accomplishing the secret ob- 
ject of his mission. In the private conversations 
'which he had with the Empress, the dismem- 
berment of Poland was resolved on. Catharine 
and Frederic were equally desirous of undertak- 
ing the work ; but this they could not ettect 
without a third ally. Had Maria T heresa been 
still sole mistress of the Empire, they would not 
perhaps have succeeded in making her a par- 
taker of so unjust a spoliation. Such fastidious 
notions did not possess Joseph II. Turkey, 
France, England, might also have maintained 
the treaties of which they were the guarantees ; 
but these powers were so easily deceived, or so 
indifferent to the fate of other nations, that Ca- 
tharine said to Prince Henry, “I will frighten 
Turkey ; I will flatter England ; do you under- 
take to bribe Austria, that she may lull France 
into apathy.” 

Prince Henry was so well acquainted with the 
dispositions of Joseph II. and of his Minister 
Kaunitz, that he acted as if he were already in 
concert with them. With Catharine he fixed 
the conditions upon which the dismemberment 
of Poland was to be made, and limited the ex- 
tent of territory that each of the powers in this 
co- partnership should appropriate to itself. How- 
ever, the treaty between them was not signed 
until two years afterwards. + 


* © The Empress, moreover, presented him with a collec- 
tion of medals in gold, and a variety of rich furs. She also 
made rich presents to all the persons in his suite“ 


+ © It was signed at Petersburg in the month of Feb. 1772. 
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The war continued to rage with fury on the 
frontiers of Turkey. Prince Gallitzin, hum- 
bled by his defeat, made a fresh attempt against 
Khoczim This was not more successful than 
the former. Sixty thousand Turks marched to 
the defence of that place; they defended it with 
vigour, and pursued the Russians to the frontiers 
of Poland: but, suffering a defeat in their turn, 
retreated to Moldavia. | 

At the beginning of this campaign the Turks 
fought with uncommon valour and great obsti- 
nacy ; but the ignorance of their Generals, and 
the disorder that reigned in their armies, often 
cost them a victory. After a contest of ten 
months, their army, almost totally destroyed, 
took refuge in the fortress of Khoczim, which, 
at first so valiantly defended, was now given up 
without resistance into the hands of two hundred 
Russian grenadiers. 

1 he Empress, upon hearing that the Turks; 
in pursuit of Prince Gallitzin, had entered the 
Polish territory, pretended that Poland ought 
not to suffer with impunity this infraction of the 
treaty of Carlowitz. Stanislaus Augustus and 
the senate of Warsaw, ever suppliant to the 
wishes of Catharine, declared war against the 
Porte. This procedure added nothing, how- 
ever, to the forces of Russia. What exertions 
could that country make, which was destitute 
of an army, deprived of wealth, and delivered 
up a prey to all the horrors of intestine 
anarchy ? 

Baut Catharine conceived a project more wor- 
thy of her exalted genius. While her armies 
harassed the Turks on the banks of the Pruth, 
the Danube, and the Dniester, and her fleets 
rode triumphant on the Black Sea, she re 
vol. u. E . 
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solved to attack them in the very isles of 
Greece.“ a 

Accordingly,t a fleet, consisting of twenty sail 
of the line, six frigates, several transports, a 
number of bomb-ketches, gallies, and vessels 
with troops for land service, left the inner roads 
of the haltic, cleared the North Sea, passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and, after having been dis- 
persed by a tempest, again collected, and hoisted 
in the Archipelago its victorious banner. Admiral 
Spiridoff commanded this squadron: but the 


* For the improvement of her sea-oflicers, she had before 
engaged Englishmen in her service, the number of whom was 
now doubled. Others she sent to Malta, to make themselves 
acquainted with the art of managing the gallies. In order to 
accustom the lower classes of the marine, from the Captain to 
the cabin- boy, to seas as yet unknown to them, she ordered 
a new- built frigate, the Nadejeda Blogopolutshik (the Suc- 
cessful Hope) to be got ready for sea, or invited some mer- 
chants of Petersburg to make ventures in it for a direct com- 
merce with the ports of the Mediterranean. The Empress 
undertook to provide the crew, and in all other respects io be 
an equal partner in the trade with the rest. This being settled, 
the command was given to Captain Plesscheieff, This was 
the first ship which bore the Russian flag in the Meduerra- 
nean: it was out on the voyage two years, and in that time 
visited almost all the ports of that sea. Able and experienced 
officers, especially from the British navy, readily entered into 
the Imperial service; Elphinston, Greig, Tate, Dugdale, and 
many others, not to mention Sir Charles Knowles, who ated 


more as superintendant and director of the dock- yards than in 


a strictly naval capacity: even the pilots on board the fleet, 
besides native Russians, consisted of Englishmen, Danes, and 
Dutch. The Empress concluded a particular treaty with 
Denmark, by which that kingdom was to keep in con- tant 
readiness 800 seamen for the service of Russia. And lastly, 
she requested of the maritime powers a friendly reception and 
assistance to her ships of war. England and Tuscany fully 
complied with this request; Malta consented that three Rus- 
sian men of war, but no more at one time, should enter the 
port of la Valetta; France, Spain, Venice, and Naples, would 
admit only merchant-5hips from that country in their ports,” 


- 


+ Septeniber, 1769. 
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Admiral himself was under the orders of Alexis 
Orloff, whose criminal share in the revolution 
had, all at once, raised him from the rank of a 
common soldier to the exalted situation of a Ge. 
neral; and u hose audacity served him instead of 
experience, and made up for his deficiency of 
understanding. ; 

Long previous to the sailing of this fleet for 
the Archipelago, the Empress had prepared the 
way by keeping a good understanding with the 
principal isles of Greece. By her emissaries she 
was flattered with the hopes of exciting a general 
revolt in those countries. Marquis Maruzzi, 
banker at Corfou, and attached to the Greek re- 
ligion, had come to St. Petersburg, where he 
was invested with the order of St. Anne, and 
the title of Minister from Russia to Venice. 
From a principle of gratitude he engaged to ad- 
vance the sums that were necessary for the ex- 
pedition of Alexis Orloff, and he actually fur- 
nished a loan of 35,000,000 of livres tournois.* 

On the event of the war against the I urks de- 
pended the fate of Poland, and the political ba- 
lance which Russia should henceforth maintain 
in Europe. Of this Catharine was by no means 
ignorant. She accordingly exerted every sinew 
of her strength, and called forth all the resources 


* The Empress raised, besides, several considerable loans 
at Leghorn, at Genoa, at Lucca, and at Amsterdam. The 
Dutch merchants at first shewed reluctance at —_ their 
money. Piqued with resentment that Mr. William Gomm, 
banker of the court of Petersburg, should dispense with their 
assistance, and endeavour to establish a course of direct ex- 
change between Russia and England, they caused his bills of 
exchange, to the amount of 300,000 florins, to be protested 
in one day, and obliged him to stop payment. But they 
were offered an especial mortgage on the custom- houses of Pe- 
tersburg and Riga. Allured by this bait, they lent all that 
was desired. ; | 
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of her mind, in order to secure triumph in that 
war. 

New $quadrons were built; her Majesty's 
camps were replenished by numerous bodies of 
recruits. Dissatised with Prince Gallitzin's 
conduct, she recalled him home, and gave the 
command of her army to Count Romanzott, wha 
was succeeded in the Ukraine by General Panin.* 
Prince Dolgorouky had the cammand ot a tnird 
army. 

Neither were the Turks backward in reinforc- 
ing their armies, and placing them under the com- 
mand of Generals whom they thought the most 
qualified to lead them on to battle. The Grand 
Vizir took upon himseif the general command, 
They also received powerful reintorcements trom 
the Kriniea, The famous Krim-Gueray had 
lately died, and was succeeded by his nephew. 
The new Khan was weak, but of a pacific dispo- 
sition. He was deposed by the Turks, and 
Kaplan Gueray, a warlike Prince, who presently 
put himself at the head of a con, bined army of 
Turks and Tartars, elected in his room. 

The Russians opened the campaign by the siege 
of Bender, become celebrated for the retreat and 
long residence of Charles XII. But, harassed 
by the Tartars, they were obliged for some time 
to relinquish the hope of capturing that fortress. 
More successful on another side, they took pos- 
session of Lassi and ot Brailow. 

These advantages were of trifling importance. 
Two signal battles decided the fate of the cam- 
paign, and secured to Romanzoff the palm of 
victory. The first was fought on the banks of 
the Pruth. The Turks, to the number of 80,000 


men, were commanded by the Khan of the Kri- 


* The Minister's brother, 
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mea, who had dexterously intrenched himself 
on a hill, out of the reach of attack Romanzoff 
pitched his camp on the opposite side, and dur- 
ing the space of a whole month offered them 
battle in vain At length losing all patience, a 
movement of Romanzoff gave them reason to 
guspe-'t that he was about making a retreat, and 
a detachnient of 20,000 mien having gone down 
to pursue him, were repulsed with loss, and 
driven back to their very camp, into which they 
carried terror and confusion. | 

Animated by this success, the Russians lost no 
time in scaling the hill; and after a vigorous re- 
sistance, their enemies abandoned to them their 
intrenchments and a considerable part of their 
baggage and artillery. 

They retired thei: towards the Danube, where 

they anxiously expected to be reinforced by de- 
tachments from the. grand Ottoman army. In- 
deed the Grand Vizir, who commanded it, did 
pass the river, and came to succour the van- 
quished. 
RKRomanzoff, who, thinking he was in pursuit 
of a routed army, had advanced towards the 
mouth of the Pruth, * found himse f all at once 
in front of 150,000 Turks. His situation was 
the more dangerous, because he had been obliged 
to detach a part of his army to afford protection 
to a convoy which he hourly expected. The Khan, 
indulging hopes of revenge, extended his forces 
to the left of the Russian army, and surrounded 
it in such a manner as to cut off the possibility of 
retreat. 

1 hough the Russian forces were far inferior 
to those of the Turks, the latter took the same 
precautions as if they had had to contend with 


The Pruth flows into the Danube. 


07 


an enemy amounting to an equal number with 
themselves. At night, they surrounded their 
camp with a triple intrenchment. On the fol- 
lowing day the Grand Vizir gave the signal of 
battle; and the Russians were at once attacked 
on all sides. The firing was kept up for five 
hours, without any decided advantage being 
gained by either party. But General Romanzoff, 
judging that the cannon and musquetry would 
totally destroy his army, gave orders to charge 

the enemy with bayonets fixed. The Turks 
gave way, and retreated within their intrench- 
ments, v here they defended themselves for some 
time with the greatest va our; but numbers were 
obliged to yield to discipline and military skill. 
The defeat of the Ottomans was complete“ They 
retreated, carrying off the Vizir in their flight, 
and leaving almost a third of their army slaugh. 
tered on the field of battle. The greater part of 
the baggage, the 5tores of this army, 143 pieces 
of brass cannon, and 7000 provision waggons, 
fell into the pos ession of«the Russians, and sup— 
plied them with ample means of extending their 
conquests. 

Soon after this Roman zoff passed the Dniester. 
Prince Repnin took posse-sion of Ismailoff. Pa- 
nin had laid siege to Bender. That place, well 
fortified and d fended by a numerous garrison, 
but having lost all hopes of being relieved, sur- 
rendered, + after a siege of nearly three months. 

General Igelstrohm carried the fortress of 
Ackerman, the capital of Bessarabia, by assault, 


# In the month of July, , 

+ At the beginning of September. 

2 * The capture of this fortress brought with it the sub- 
mĩssion of the Tartars of Budziak and Otchakoff to the Rus- 
sian sceptre.“ 


5 Towards the end of September. 
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which is situated on the Euxine, at the mouth of 
the Dniester.* 

The news of such great and repeated successes 
augmented the pride and the security of Catha- 
rine. The disaffected, who encircled her throne, 
no longer dared to conspire against a Princess, 
who, at such a distance; triumphed over her 
most formidable enemies. The provinces of 
Walachia and Moldavia, submitting to the Rus. 
Sian arms, sent deputies to Petersburg to render 
homage to the Empress. She received them with 
magnificence, and loaded them with presents. 

At the same time several foreign officers, who had 
come to offer their services to Catharine, obtained 
employment in her armies ; among whom were 
General Lloyd,;+ Major Thomas Carlton, and 
other Englishmen of tried courage and conduct; 
together with some naval officers from England 
and Denmark, and Captain Kinsbergen from 
Holland.“ These, distinguished by their talents 
and experience, were incorporated into the Rus. 
sian navy. 8 

A little after her accession to the throne, Ca- 
tharine had, in her conversations with Marshal 
Munich, suggested the idea of getting possession 
of Constantinople, and of expelling the Turks 
out of Europe. This old soldier had even of. 
fered to conduct the enterprize. But too many 
obstacles at that time opposed the execution of 
so vast a design. The propitious moment seemed 
at last arrived. However, not supposing it pos- 
sible to keep all the Grecian isles under her do- 
minion, Catharine determined at least to pluck 
them from the hands of the Turks; and the most 


* Ackerman signifies White-town. _ 
+ Author of © Reveries,” a work on the possibility of 
invading England,” &c, 

1 Now Governor of New Brunswick in America, 
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despotic of Sovereigns resolved to patronize li- 
berty in these fine countries, and to ſorm then 
into a republic.“ | 

We have already observed, that secret agents 
had disposed the Greeks to insurrection I] hat 

ovle, anciently so proud, but now so debased, 
in principle, expected the Russians as their deli- 
verers ; and at the instant their squadro:1 had 


reached the height of Cape Matapan,+ the whole 


Archipelago thought itself free. The Mainots, 
descendants of the ancient Lacedemonians, were 
the first that took arms. These were soon imi- 
tated by their neighbours ; and the Turks were 
niassacred in several of the islands. But the latter 
cruelly revenged themse ves for the revolt of the 
Greeks. 1 housands of these miserable people 
were exterminated by the sabre of the janissa. 
ries. 

The squadron of Admiral Spiridoff was soon 
joined by that of Elphinston, an Englishman, 
Vice admiral in the service of Russia, and far 
more capable of commanding than the officer 
under whom he served. 

To this double squadron was opposed that of 
the Capudan- pacha, f a man of extraordinary in- 
trepidity, and u hose exertions, on several occa- 
sions, only wanted better support to secure him 
the palm of victory. 

He first obliged the Russians to retire from 
Lemnos. Afterwards the two fleets met F in the 
channel that separates the isle of Scio from Na- 
tolia, The Ottoman fleet was superior in point 
of number, and in a manner intrenched behind 


* Liberty and republicanism always went together. Look 
at Athens, at Rome, at France, at Holland. 

+ Formerly the promontory of Taneros. 

t The famous Hassan. 

$ The 5th of July. 
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some small islands and rocks, level with the wa- 
ter's surface. | he Russians, however, were not 
afraid to attack them. The Capudan-pacha, on 
board the Sultan, of 90 guns, led the van, and 
offered battle to Admiral Spiridoff. The ships 
came alongside of each other. The efforts of 
courage were terrible on both sides. Showers 
of balls and grenades increased, with rapidity, 
on the decks of the two Admirals. The ship of 
the Capudan- pacha caught fire ; that of the Rus- 
sian commander could not disengage itself from 
her. They blew up together, and covered the sea 
with their smoaky fragments. The Admirals 
and some other officers alone effected their es- 
cape from this disaster. 

While the conflagration continued, the other 


ships, struck with terror, ceased from fighting; 


but soon after approached each other, and re- 
newed the attack with double fury. Night inter- 
vened, and obliged them to separate. The Turks 
had now the imprudence to enter the narrow and 
muddy bay of Tschesme, where some of their 
vessels ran aground, and the others were 80 


straightened for room, that they found it im- 


possible to act. The Russians, who had observed 
their mistake, promised themselves great advan- 
tage from it. 

The day following,“ Vice admiral Elphinston 
stat ioned himself at the entrance of the bay, to 
prevent the Turks from coming out. He then 
ordered four fire-ships to be got ready, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Dugdale, and protected 
by the vessels of another Englishman, Vice. ad- 
miral Greig. Towards midnight Greig com- 


menced the attack with four ships of the line and 


two frigates. Presently after, Dugdale came up 


| * The 6th of July, 
VOL. II, ; Q 
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with his bombs; and braving the enemy's fire, 
and encouraging by his personal valour the Rus: 
sians, by whom lie was seconded, he himself, 
g rappled a fire-ship to one of the Turkish vessels ; 
and, with his hands, his face, and his hair, all 
burat, threw himself into the sea, and swam to 
the Russian squadron. The Turkish ships were 
so crowded together, that they all became a prey 
to the flames.“ The sun, when he arose in the 
morning, saw no more of their flags. 

So far from endeavouring to check the progress 
of the flames, the Furkish crews were wholly 
taken up in providing their own satety. Several 
Sailors fled off in boats, others committed them. 
selves to the sea, and took toswimming ; and all 
who gained the shore separated about the coun- 
tries, and were guilty of such depredations aud 
excesses upon the wretched inhabitants, that 
even the Russians themselves could not perhaps 
have surpassed their brutality. It was found ne- 
cessary to send a party of troops to stop the ra- 
vages of these plunderers. After the total de- 
struction of the Furkish squadron, the Russians 
anchored at Paros; whence they could easily 
command all the Grecian seas, and where not a 
single vessel appeared without paying deterence 
to the Russian flag. | | 
The Turks felt a greater uneasiness from the 
vicinity of such an enemy, because a rebellion 
had broke out in several parts of their empire. 
The Pachas of Caramania, almost always at va- 
riance wi h the Porte, took advantage of its dis- 
asters to withdraw themselves entirely from its 


* © It is certain that this famous con lagration was the work 
of three Engiishmen,—Elphinston, Greig. and Dugdale. The 
Empress, however, ascribed the idea of it to Alexis Orlof, 
She wrote so to Voltaire; she repeated it again in 1788 to the 
French Ambassador.“ 8 | x 


tw! 


authority. That part of Syria which lies below 
Sidon and Tripoli followed their example, and 
the old Scheik Daher excited rebellion in all the 
country which reaches from Acre to the plains 
of Esdraelon, the frontiers of Egypt. 

hut among those who signalized themselves 
by their rebellion against the Grand Signor, 
Ali. Bey undoubtedly shewed himself the most 
formidable, and possessed the greatest ability of 
serving Russia. Raised fron: the rank of a com- 
mon mammeluk to theexalted situation of Ley, he 
Lecame distinguished for his courage, and had 
already experienced, thougin still i: iis youth, 
the mutable favours and the disxappoiniments 
of fickle fortune. The rivals of his poser suc— 
cessfully removed him fron: Cairo; but he soon 
returned thith-r again as a conqueror, and ba- 
nished thein in his turn. He knew that the 
Porte had been hostile to his interest, and, ani— 
mated with the feelings of implacable resent- 
ment, he desired nothing more anxiously than 
to contribute to the ruin of the Ottoman empire. 
The arrival of the !ussian squadrons seemed to 
offer him a favourabic opportunity for gratifying 
his vengeance. 

Per haps there never was an enterprize in a 
distant country more tortunate in its issue than 
that of the Russians on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
But perhaps there never were Generals more 
ignorant, more incapable of appreciating the 
character of foreign nations, more jealous of 
vain ostentation, and more addicted to debau- 
chery, than Alexis Orloff and his principal of- 
ficers. Had they known how to profit by their 
victories, and turn the superiority of their 
forces to the best advantage, Syria and Egypt 
would for ever haye been lost to the Ottoman 
empire. 
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Ali-Bey eagerly invited them to support the 
rebellion, by sending troops to his assistance, in 
order to drive the Turks out of Egypt. But in- 
stead of seconding his views, Alexis Orloft trifled 
away the time in forcing upon Ali-Bey an ac- 
knowledgment of the Empress for his Sove- 
reign, 

A young Venetian merchant, named Carlo 


Rosetti, had possessed himself of the Bey's con- 


fidence, and was the first whom he employed to 
treat with the Russians. No one was more dis- 
posed, nor more fit to secure the success of such 
a negociation. But Orloft's ignorance precluded 
him from taking advantage of this favourable 
opportunity. Neglectful of the salutary advice 
which this artful Italian might have given him, 
and disgusting him by his arrogant spirit, he 
had recourse to Greeks and Jews, by whom he 
was cheated and deceived. He was suspicious 
of Ali-Bey, whom he forced, by his artifices, to 
be mistrustful of him. 

It was only a short time previous to his quit. 
ting the Archipelago, that Alexis Orloff sent 
Plesscheieff * into Egypt. Plesscheieff was #a- 
vourably received by the Bey. He flattered 
himself with being able to render his mission 
greatly advantageous to the Russians: but it was 
too late. Peace intervened, and made his nego- 
ciations nugatory. 

A courier, dis patched directly to the Em press, 
brought her the important neus of the burning 
of the Turkish fleet; so that she was the first 
person at Petersburg informed of the event. 


* plesscheieff afterwards obtained the rank of Vice-admi- 
ral. He has written an account of his voyage to Egypt; but 
he does not mention in it a word of the money that he gave 
to the Copht Risk, to procure for him the favour of Ali-Bey.” 


See Varieties of Literature, vol. i. p. 477. 
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Count Iwan Czernischeff, whom the Empress 
had long since recalled from Loudon, and placed 
at the head of the marine department, was then 
involved in a quarrel with the college of admi- 
ralty, and that quarrel had retarded the expe- 
dition of an affair of trifling consequence. Ca- 
tharine complained of this delay, but thought 
no more of it. She was not unacquainted with 
the obstinate disposition and extreme incapacity 
of Czernischeff; she however continued him in 
his appointment; because she had formed a 
settled principle of changing her Ministers and 
her Ambassadors as seldom as possible. When 
she sent for Czernischeff to communicate to him 
the news of the conflagration of Tschesmé, the 
Minister, supposing that her Majesty referred 
still to his quarrel, cried out, as he entered the 
apartment, © I assure you, madam, that it is 
not my fault.'— Oh! I know that very well, 
returned the Empress, but it is not the less 
certain on that account.'—* Alas! true, madam, 
and I am very sorry for it. — What! are you 
sorry that the Turks have no longer a fleet?“ 
said the Empress, with a smile; and imme— 
diately communicated to him the contents of 
those dispatches which she had just received. 
The joy at the court of Petersburg was ex- 
treme. Magnificent entertainments were given 
to celebrate the triumph of Tschesme, and 
the Empress has since built a palace, and laid 
the foundation of a town ; by which she has con- 
Secrated to posterity the remembrance of $0 
glorious an event. 


Alexis Orloff eagerly returned to Petersburg, 1771 


to wear the laurels of his triumphs, and to so- 
licit new means for extending his conquests in 


* He arrived on the 15th of March, 
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the Archipelago. With his appedrance the fes. 
tive joys were renewed, and the Count was de- 
corated by his Sovereign's hands with the grand 
ri band of St. George 

He submitted to the council a plan whereby 
he proposed to make himself master of all 
Greece, and rescue Egypt from the Ottoman 
empire. He concluded by offering to pass the 
dangerous passage of the Dardanelles; and in 
order to complete his design requested no more 
than 10,000,000 of roubles.—* I grant you 
twenty,” immediately replied Catharine; © for 
I am resolved that you shall want for nothing.” 
At the same time orders were issued for a new 
Squadron to be equipped, as a reinforcement to 
that which was already in the Archipelago.* 


* During the state of extreme loss and misfortune to 
which the Parks were reduced by the war, that empire 
seemed convulsed in all its parts; order, submission, and re- 
spect to government seemed totally at an end; massacre and 
confusion took place; and, to fill up the measure of calamity, 
the plague now made the most cruel ravages, above a thou- 
sand persons dying daily in Constantinople for several weeks. 
The destruction of their fleet was better known in that me- 
tropolis, and was in itself more immediately alarming, than 
any other misfortune that could have happened: and, as if 
the dangers from without were not sufficiently terrible, the 
run- away sailors filled it with slaughter and confusion, and 
actually set fire to the city and suburbs at several times. At 
length these miscreants were so strengthened, by the acces- 
sion of vagabonds and villains of all sorts, particularly by 
the crowds of deserters from the Danube, who had nothing 
to subsist upon but plunder, that they came to an open en- 
gagement with the janissaries in the suburbs of Pera; where 
some thousands of them were cut to pieces, and the rest 


dispersed. 


In the mean time, every immediate measure was taken 
for the security of the Dardanelles, and all the remaining 
ships and gallies were fitted out with tlie 33 expedition 
to assist in defending the passage. The late Vizir, Molda- 
vangi Ali-pacha, was recalled from his extle, and sent at the 
head of fifteen thousand men for the same purpose; Where 
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Proud of her Imperial Majesty's favaur, of 
victories of which he ascribed to himself the ex- 
clusive honour, and of such as he still intended 
to gain, Count Alexis Orloff departed from St. 
Petersburg, to return to the Archipelago. In 
his way he stopped some time at Vienna, where 
he displayed an extravagant luxury, and gave 
himself up to indiscretions very little worthy of 
the Minister of a Princess so cautious as Catha- 
rine. One evening, at supper with the Russian 
Ambassador in a numerous company, he spoke 
of the revolution that had cost Peter III. his 
throne. No one dared to question him concern- 
ing the death of the untortunate Czar. Alexis 
Orloff voluntarily related the sad catastrophe; 
and, perceiving that all who heard him shud— 
dered with horror, he thought to justify the 
crime which he had committed, by saying, It 
was a shocking reflection, that a man possessed 
of his humanity should be forced to do what he 
had been commanded to execute.” But this re- 
pentance could not be deemed sincere. The 
character of Alexis Orloſf was too well known ; 


the first enemies he had to encounter were the rehellious sai- 
lors, who landed in a body, in spite of the Capudan-pacha; 
and, making zeal for their religion a cloak for their avarice 
and licentiousness, intended to have pluadered and burnt the 
city of Gallipoli, and to have massacred the Greeks. They 
were, however, happily disappointed in this cruel design, by 
the vigour and resolution of the late Vizir, who severely 
chastised their profligacy ; and, after killing a great number 
of them, reduced the remainder to order. Baron Tot, a 
French nobleman who had been Consul in Tartary, and was 
an engineer of the first abilities, together with several others 
of his countrymen, were also procured, to erect new batteries 
on the straights, and to put the castles into a proper state of 
defence. By these means, together with the uncertainty of 
the winds and currents necessary to facilitate such an enter- 
prize, all the attempts of the Russians to force their passage 
dad hitherto proved fruitless.“ He 
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and his conduct proves that the crime he had 
basely committed did not alarm his conscience. 

On leaving Vienna, Alexis Orloff rejoined the 
Russian squadron which waited his arrival at 
Leghorn ; and, though in a shattered plight, 
continued to ruin the Turkish marine aud the 
commerce of the Ottoman Porte. 

The Empress had commissioned Alexis OrloiF 
to have four pictures painted in Italy, repre- 
senting the engagements of her squadron and 
the combustion of the Turkish fleet. Orlotf tor 
this purpose made application to a painter of 
the name of Hackert. This artist told him that 
he had never seen a ship blow up. The Russian 
hesitated not to afford him an opportunity of 
contemplating such a sight; and hazarded firing 
all the vessels in the road of Leghorn, that he 
might furnish the painter with means of exhi- 
biting with greater truth and accuracy the dis. 
aster of the Capudan-pacha aud Admiral Spiri— 
doff.* 

Acts of extravagance do not always involve 
criminality. But there is no crime of which the 
extravagant Alexis Orloff was not capable, 
When he departed from Petersburg, Orloff re- 
ceived a command from Catharine to send her 
a young unfortunate female, who had been res. 
cued from tyranny. Orloff was too well ac- 
quainted with villainons perpetrations not to 
execute this barbarous order. 

We have already mentioned that the Em press 
Elizabeth had three children by her clandestine 
marriage with the Grand-huntsman, Alexis Gre- 
goriewitch Razumoffsky. The youngest of these 

was a girl, brought up under the name of 


* The four pictures by Hackert are at present in the hall 
of audience at Petershoff. | 
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Princess Tarrakanoff. Prince Radziwill, in— 
formed of this secret, and irritated that Catha- 
rine should trample under foot the rights of the 
Poles, conceived that the daughter of Elizabeth 
would furnish him with ample means of revenge. 
He thought that he should not oppose in vain to 
the Sovereign, whose arms spread desolation over 
his unhappy country, a rival whom her mother's 
name would endear to the Russians. Perhaps 
his a: bition might have suggested to him 
hopes of higher expectancy. He might have 
flattered himself with being one day enabled to 
share the throne to which he intended to raise 
the young Tarrakanoff. However this may be, 
he gained over the persons intrusted with the 
education of this Princess, carried her off, and 
conveyed her to Rome.“ 

Catharine, having received intelligence of this 
elopement, took immediate ste ps to frustrate 
Prince Radziwill's designs. The circumstance 
of his heading the contederacy among the mal- 
contents she turned to her own advantage; 
caused all his estates to he seized, and reduced 
his Highness to the necessity of living on the 
produce of the diamonds and other valuable 
effects which he had carried away with him to 
Italy. These resources were soon exhausted. 
Racziwill set out in order to pick up fresh sup— 
plies in Poland, leaving the young Tarrakanoff 
at Rome, under the sole care of a gouvernante, 
and in circumstances extremely limited. He 
had scarcely entered his own country, when a 
restitution of his estates was offered hem, on 
condition that he would bring his young ward 
into Russia. He refused submission to such an 


* © In 1767, Mademoiselle de Tarrakancff was then about 
$+elve years of age.“ 
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indignant proposal; but bad the weakness to 
promise that he would concern himself no fur- 
ther about the daughter of Elizabeth. At this 
price he purchased his pardon. 

Alexis Orloſt, charged with the execution of 
her Majesty's pleasure, seized the first moment, 
on his arrival at Leghorn, to lay a snare for the 
Princess Tarrakanotf, One * of those intriguers, 
so common in Italy, repaired immediately to 
Rome; aud, having discovered the lodgings of 
the young Russian Princess, introduced himself 
to her presence under the name and character of 
a military officer. He told the Princess that he 
had been led to wait upon her by the sole in— 
ducement of paying homage to one whose fate 
so highly interested all her countrymen.— 
He seemed much affected at the destitute condi- 
tion in which he found her. He offered her 
some assistance, which necessity obliged her to 
accept; and the perfidious traitor soon appeared 
to this unfortunate female, as well as to the 
woman that attended her person, in the light of 
a saviour benignly sent from Heaven. 

When he thought himself sufficiently possessed 
of their confidence, he declared that he was com- 
missioned by Count Alexis Orloff to offer to the 
daughter of Elizabeth the throne that her mother 
had filled. He said that the Russians were dis— 
contented with Catharine ; that Orloff, in parti- 
cular, could not pardon her ingratitude and ty- 
ranny ; and that if the young Princess was wil. 
ling to accept the services of that General, and 
reward his zeal by the acceptance of his hand, 
she would soon witness the commencement of a 
revolution which he had prepared. 


* This was a Neapolitan, named Ribas, He afterwards 
came to Russia; and has since been made a Knight of Malta, 
and promoted to the rank of Vice-admiral of the Black Seas 
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Proposals in themselves so brilliant ought to 
have opened the eyes of Princess 1 arrakanofF to 
the perfidy of their author. But her inexpe- 
rience and candour checked a suspicion of the 
criminal's infidelity. Besides, the language of 
Or'ott's emissary seemed analogous to the ideas 
which she had received from Prince Radziwill. 
She imagined herself destined for the throne ; 
aud every chimerical dream that bore a relation 
to that presupposed opinion, flattered her fond 
but delusive hopes. She accordingly indulged 
the most deceittul expectation 3 and, with the 
grateful emotions of a sensible mind, acknow- 
ledged the protferred but feigned services of him 
who spoke but to destroy her. 

Some time after this, Alexis Orloff came to 
Rome. His emissary had announced his arrival. 
He was received as a welcome benefactor. How- 
ever the Princess and her gouvernante were cau- 
tioned, by some persons to whom they commu- 
nicated the happiness that awaited them, to be- 
ware of the designs of a man whose abandoned 
wickedness had been Jong notorious, and who, 
without doubt, from motives of interest pecu- 
liarly binding, would retain his fidelity to the 
Empress, and beware of conspiring against her 
safety. So far from profiting by these salutary 
counsels, the Princess, with imprudent can- 
dour, spoke of them to Alexis Orlott, who jus- 
tified his intentions with apparent ease, and as- 
sumed in his conduct greater dissimulation and 
more cautious subtlety. Not content with flat- 
tering the ambition of the young Russian Prin. 
cess, he feigned an affection for her, and in- 
Spired the artless female with a real passion for 
him. So soon as he was assured of this, he en- 
treated her to unite with him in the most sacred 
bonds of conjugal felicity. To this request she 
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unfortunately gave her consent; and it was with 
feelings of joy that she promised to contract a 
marriage, which, in the event, was to consum- 
mate her ruin. She supposed that the title of 
wife to Alexis Orloff would afford her invincible 
protection from the perfidious treacheries with 
which her apprehensions were kept awake. She 
could not, for a moment, suppose that any man 
would make religion and titles of the most 
sacred nature subservient to the destruction of 
an innocent victim. But was religion, was there 
a title accounted sacred by the bar barous wreich 
who deceived her credulity ? Could that man 
who strangled the unfortunate eter Il[.—could 


he hesitate to dishonour the daughter of Eliza- 


beth f * 

Under pretence of solemnizing the marriage 
according to the ritual of the Greek church, he 
ordered subaltern accomplices in viilainy to 
disguise themselves in the- habits of priests and 
lawyers. Thus was profanation united to impos- 
ture, and both directed against the unprotected, 
the too confident Tarrakanott. 

When Alexis Orlcft was become the fictitious 
husband, but the real ravisher of this unhappy 
Princess, he represented to her, that by staying 
at Rome she would be too much exposed to ob- 
servation; and that it appeared more advisable 
for her to await, in some other Italian city, the 
moment that gave attion to a consplracy, 
whereby she was to be called to the throne, 
Believing this counsel to proceed from the sug— 
gestions of love and prudence, she replied, that 
wherever he would conduct her. steps she was 


* We may compare the fate of Princess Tarrakanoff with 
that of th daughte, of Sejanus: —— A carnifice laqueum 
Juxta, ren Tacit. Ann. lib. v. 
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ready to go. He brought her to Pisa imme- 
diately, where he had, some time before, hired 
a magnificent palace. | here he continued ta 
treat her with marks of tenderness and respect. 
But he suffered no one to approach her person 
except the minions whom he had purchased; 
and when she appeared at the theatre, or in any 
public walk, he always accompanied her him- 
self. 

The division of the Russian squadron, under 
command of Vice admiral Greig, had just en- 
tered the port of Leghorn U pon hearing the news 
of his arrival, Orloff related it to the Princess; 
and, as he said it was necessary that he should 
repair thither to give some orders, offered to 
take her with him. She acceded so much the 
more chearfully to the invitation, on account of 
the boasted beauty of the port of Leghorn, and 
the magnificence of the Kussian navy. Impru- 
dent, hapless female! the nearer she approached 
the fatal period assigned by Orlott tor the execu- 
tion of his horrible project, the more was her 
heart aliye to the apparent tenderness and sin— 
cerity of the abandoned traitor. 

She set out from Pisa with her usual atten- 
dance. On arriving at Leghorn, she alighted 
at the English Consul's, who had made ready 
an apartment for her in his own house, and by 
whon: She was received with marks of the most 
profound respect. The Vice-admiral's lady and 
the Consul's wife hastened to wait upon her, 
and never quitted her person. She saw herself 
presently surrounded by a numerous court, who 
anticipated her least desires, and seemed anxious 
only to divert her attention by a routine of 
amusements. Whenever she appeared abroad 
the people thronged in her way. At the theatre 
all eyes were fixed upon her box. Every thing 
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conspired to suppress any emotions of fear; fÞ 
every idea of imminent danger was removed at 
a distance. Fatal security! 

It is certainly impossible to believe for a mo- 
ment, that a Consul, an English Admiral, and 
their ladies, could be so degenerate in principle, 
so inhuman in disposition, as to ensnare, by 
officious respect and perfidious caresses, an un- 
happy victim, whose youth, whose beauty, 
whose innocence, must have probed the sen— 
Sibility of the most obdurate heart! A suspi- 
cion that they were even concerned in the plot 
formed against Tarrakanoff, and that they en- 
deavoured to inspire her with confidence, but to 
betray her with greater safety, is a thought that 
never, no, never could be harboured in the 
bosom of an English female.“ 

The youthful Tarrakanoff was so far from 
entertaining a suspicion of her danger, that after 
having spent several days in the midst of amuse- 
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ments and in the round of dissipation, she her- 
self asked to visit the Russian squadron. The [ 
idea was applauded, Orders were immediately Y 
given, and on the morrow, upon rising from 
table, every thing was ready at the water-side h 
for the Princess's reception. She repaired to h 
the beach, and was handed into a barge covered $1 
with magnificent awnings. The Consul, his $| 
lady, and Admiral Greig's, were seated by the 
side of the Princess. A second barge carried | 
the Vice admiral and Alexis Orloff. A third, 5 
filled with Russian and English officers, closed = 
the procession. The barges quitted the shore, w] 
in sight of an immense concourse of people, and - 
* I have given this paragraph a translation widely at va- R 


riance with the French copy; but by so doing I have spared 
imputations that cannot be just. 
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were received by the fleet with instruments of 
music, salutes of cannon, and repeated huzzas. 

When the Princess came along side of that 
ship of which she was going on board, a splendid 
arm chair was let down on the side, in which 


she was seated, and gently hoisted upon the 


deck; at the same time she was given to under- 
stand that these were particular honours paid to 
her rank. 

But she was scarcely entered the ship before 
her hands were loaded with chains. In vain did 
this helpless, this unsuspecting, this innocent 
female implore pity from the callous-hearted 
Orloff, whom she still called by the tender appel- 
lation of husband; in vain did she cast herself at 
his feet, and bedew them with a flood of tears. 
The barbarian did not even deign to make her 
one reply. She was carried down the hold ; and 
next day sailed in the ship for Russia. 

On arriving at Petersburg, the young victim 
was shut up in a fortress, and treated most bar- 
barously. Six years afterwards, the waters of 
the Newa * terminated her misfortunes: she 
was drowned in prison.+ 

However, the inhabitants of Leghorn, who 


had seen the Princess embark, soon learit with 


horror, that, instead of an entertainment which 
she had reason to expect on board the squadron, 
she found there nothing but tetters. The Grand 


* In the month of December, 1777, a violent south- west 
wind caused a reflux of the Baltic into the Newa ; the waters 
rising ten feet above their level, wrecked many of the vessels. 

+ The author of the interesting Memoires Secrets sur Italie,“ 
who printed some time ago details of these particulars, says, 
that the young Tarrakanoff expired under the hands of Ca- 
tharine's satellites. But a person, well acquainted with what 
passed at Petersburg for several years, confidently affirms 
that che real fact is as now related, 
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Duke of Tuscany, whose territory had been 
so dishonourably violated, immediately wrote 
to Vienna and Petersburg to complain of this 
outrage, Bit Alexis OriolF insolently braved 
the complaints of Leopold and the public indig- 
nation. 

An adventure that happened one evening to 
this ferocious man, during his stay at Rome, 
equally serves to display his brutal disposition. 
One evening, at supper in a house * where a 
numerous society had assembled together, he 
wished to make a display of his extraordinary 
strength. He broke with great ease in his hand 
several pieces of crystal and iron. He then put 
an apple between two of his fingers, and divided 
it in several parts. A royal Duke,+ brother of 
an illustrious King,t was at table; one of the 
pieces struck the Prince o the face, and hurt 
him. Every person present felt extreme anxiety 
at the accident. Alexis Orloff alone remained 
perfectly careless, and deigned not even to make 
the least apology to the Duke. - 

Although repeatedly vanquished, the Otto- 
man ary ies vere easily recruited, and op— 
posed the efforts of the Russians ;—Hydra like, 
terrible in aspect, whose heads multiplied under 
the blows of Romanzoff and his lieutenants, 
The Russian General Weisseman passed the 
Danube, and beat the Turks near Isaccia. The 
Grand Vizir forced him to repass the river, and 
advanced towards Bukarest with an army of zn 
hundred thousand men. | liere the Turks were 
completely victorious. But the enjoyment of 
this success was of no long duration. In three 


* At the house of the Marchioness Gentili Bocca Padulz; 
+ His Ro» al Highness the Duke of Glo—s -r. 
7 The Kg of Engla=d, 
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guccessive battles the Russians regained the ad- 
vantage. 

The Grand Vizir retreated into the mountains 
of Bulgaria; and Romanzoff, abandoning the 
right bank of the Hanube took up his winter- 


quarters in Moldavia and Walachia. 


The Khan of the Krimea fought valiantly for 
the Turks. Catharine resolved on vengeance ; 
and determined to deprive her enemy of this 
assistance. She had, for some time past, kept 
up a secret correspondence in the Krimea. Her 
emissaries employed all their art privately to 
s0w the seeds of division among the Tartars, 


and to deprive the Khan of the confidence of his 


Subjects. They succeeded in their attempts; 
and valour accomplished what intrigue had 
begun, . 

The famous lines of Perekop had submitted 
forty years before to the intrepidity of Munich. 
Instructed by this example, the Khans of the 
Krimea rendered this passage more difficult. 
However, neither a ditch seventy-two feet wide, 
and forty-two in depth, nor an army of fifty 
thousand Tartars, by whom it was defended, 
could stop Prince Dolgorousky in his career. 
By forcing this important barrier, the General 
begame master of the whole Krimea ; and, as a 


reward for his victory, he received from the 


Empress the surname of Krimsky.* 
The Khan, obliged to abandon his country, 
rather than fall into the hands of the conqueror, 


* This is a common and an ancient custom in Russia. 
The Prince Dolgorousky received the name of Krims&z ; the 
Marshal Romanzoff that of Sudanowsty ; Alexis Orloff that 
of Lichermenshy ; the Marshal Souwarof that of Rimnitsxy ; 
as the famous Duke Alexander had formerly that of News4y, 
— he triumphed over the Swedes on the banks of the 

ewa. 
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took refuge in the Turkish provinces. Prince 
Dolgorousky caused a new Khan to be imme— 
diately elected; but he was not such a one as 
the Russians wanted, and soon detached himself 
from their party. 

The Grand Signor, irritated to indignation 
that Abaza Pacha, and some other Turkish com— 
manders, had cowardly abandoned the Krimea, 
Sent them the fatal cord, and ordered their 
bleeding heads to be exposed on the gates of the 
Seraglio. 

The desertion of the Krimea by the Turkish 
commanders was not the only perfidious action 
of which the Porte had then to complain, A 
secret treaty had been concluded * with the 
court of Vienna, by which they engaged to take . 
up arms offensively in its behalf, on condition 
of being indemniſied for all the expences in- 
curred by the war; and a restitution, when 
peace was established, of Walachia, and some 
other Austrian territories subdued by conquest. 
Faithful to these promises, the Porte began by 
paying to the court of Vienna five millions of 
Imperial + florins. That court made use of the 
sum immediately; but to the disgrace of the 
Christian name, it was to make preparations 
for turning her arms against the Porte itself, 
and to reunite her strength with Russia. 

For some time past a terrible scourge had de. 
solated the internal provinces of the Russian 
empire. The plague had broken out at Moscow; 
and the ignorance of the physicians, added to 


* The 6th of july. 

+ This sum makes twelve millions and a half tournois, or 
1,093,750). sterling. Some persons pretend that the Porte 
reckoned but six thousand purses, or 785,500). sterling. But 
was the procedure of the court of Vienna less odious on that 
account? By no means. 
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the superstition of the people, caused a frightful 
ravage. The physicians at first believed this 
malady to be nothing more than an epidemical 
fever; and the people, seeing the incapacity of 
the physicians to administer relief, pursued 
them on all sides, and forced them to take shel- 
ter from their fury in concealment. It was pre. 
tended by some that an image, placed in the 
cathedral, possessed the virtue of curing the 
contagion. The church was immediately filled 
with people. But as many persons, already at- 
tacked by the plague, intermixed with the crowd, 
they communicated the infection to those who 
were yet untainted. The Archbishop of Mos- 
cow,* seeing the danger that attended such an 
assemblage of people, ordered the image to be re- 
moved from its place. At this the mob became fu- 
rious, f and accusing the Archbishop of inhuma- 
nity and sacrilege, they forced open the gates of 
the monastery, where the prelate had sought an 
asylum. The Archbishop thought to have es- 
caped the rage of the multitude by concealing 
himself in the sanctuary, to which, according 


* Amorosi (Ambrosius), a virtuous and an enlightened 
man, 

+ It is difficult to conceive how far the Russians carry their 9 
fanatical superstition for the images of saints. They pay to 1 
St. Nicholas almost as much reverence as they do to the Al- | 11 
mighty. After St. Nicholas, the first object of their venera- | 
tion is St. Sergius. Each person has his peculiar Saint, to 
which he addresses himself in time of need. When his neigh- 
bours see that success attends the culture of his fields, and 
2 his commerce, they pay him a certain sum for a 
oan of the image of that Saint, to whom these blessings are 
attributed. Offerings then are made to the borrowed Saint, 
full of respect and obeisance. There are some Russians who 
will not go to their daily labour without carrying their Saint 
with them; and if a stranger comes to the house, and re- 

quests permission to salute the Saint, the mistress informs 
him that he is in the fields or on a journey. 
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to the Greek ritual, the priests alone have right 
of access. Unfortunately, a child saw him pass, 
and hastened to give the information. The 
mob burst into the church, seized the venerable 
Archbishop, dragged him to the door, and was 
on the point of killing him [he miserable 
prelate, seeing death before his eyes, conjured 
his assassins to permit him once more to ascend 


the altar, and take the communion 1 hey con- 


sented to this petition, and quietly beheld the 


aged pastor accomplish his pious purpose. But 


scarcely had he finished, before they rushed 
upon him with renewed impetuosity, conducted 
him out of the church, and, with brutal ven- 
geance, glutred their souls with his blood.“ 
The Empress had already sent assistance to 
stop the progress of the contagion ; but that 
assistance was truitless. It becaue absolutely 
necessary that some man of resolution and au- 
thority should be sent to enforce upon the people 
due subjection to those precautions and that 


cleanliness which is so little known in Russia. 


Gregory Orlott had the courage to brave at once 
both the raging of the plague and the height of 
superstition. He repaired to Moscow with ex- 
traordinary dispatch. He discontinued and for- 
bad every assemblage whatever. He visited 


bhiniself the persons attacked by the epidemic 


disease. He procured for them such assistance 
as they stood in need of; and he gave a particu- 
lar charge to the surgeons and officers, by whom 
he was seconded, to have the clothes of the sick, 
who fell vi ims to this terrible scourge, burnt 
in their presence. The contagious influence at 


*The Police Guards arrived too late to save the Arch- 
bishop ; but they arrested the principal actors in this dreads 
ful murder, and knouted them to death, 
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last vielded to the multiplied cares of Gregory 
Orloft and the excessive cold of the winter. But, 
it had already destroyed in Moscow one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitan's.* 


* © The Russian army, after defeating the Turks, on their 


entering their territories and towns as conquerors, were met 


by the contagion, and brought it with them to their country; 
where the folly of several of their Generals contributed to its 
propagation, as if they thought, by a military word of com- 
mand, to alter the nature of things. Lieutenant-general 
Stoffein, at Yassy, where the pestilence raged in the winter 
of 1770, issued peremptory orders, that its name should not 
be pronounced: he even obliged the physicians and the sur- 
geons to draw up a declaration in writing, that it was only a 
spotted ferer. One honest surgeon, of the name of Kluge, 
refused to sign it. In this manner the season of prevention 
was neglected; the men fell dead upon the road in heaps. 
Several thousand Russian soldiers were by this means carried 
off: the number of burghers that died was never known, as 
they had run into the country and into the forests At length 
the havoc of death had reached the General's own people. 
He remained true to his persuasion, left the town, and went 
into the more perilous camp : but his intrepidity availed him 
nothing; he died of the plague in July, 1771. Assistance 
now arrived; but it was too late: almost ail the sick were 
sent to die in lazarets. The desertion of the place was the 
only remaining remedy. Two regiments of infantry and one 
battalion amounted only to four hundred men. To the same 
mall number were likewise, in September, the regiments at 
Khnczim reduced, also from ant of precaution. The bag- 
gapes that had heen packed up in the time of the playue were 
brought out, and opened, that the soldiers who had served 
the campaign in their waistcoats alone might have their coats 
against winter The clothes were so infected, that the 
people who were employed in unfolding them were imme 

diately attacked with mortal ulcers. In Kief no physician or 
5u:geon had ever seen the plague ; they therefore took it for 
2 putrid spotted fever. Atterwards, but too late, they were 
better advised. The free intercourse at tie markets and in 
the churches had already universally spread the miasma. 
Add to this, the soldiers were not restrained from robbing 
the infected houses of the dead; thus infecting themselves 
and others. Even the Commandant was negligent of his 
duty, in not taking care, by regulations and punishments, 
that the houses were duly cleansed and ventilated ; nay, he 
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Upon his return to Petersburg, Gregory Or. 
loff found in Catharine a sincere lover and a 
grateful Sovereign. Her Majesty had a column 
erected, and caused a medal to be struck, in or. 
der to impress on pasterity the essential service 
that he had rendered his country. 

The plague had not confined its attack to the 
interior of Russia alone. The Russian armies 
and the Ottoman troops, who were fighting upon 
the banks of the Danube, received the infection. 
By them it was spread in Poland; and this it 
was that served as a pretext for the invasion $0 
long meditated by the King of Prussia. 

The Empress daily added weight to the yoke 
that she had imposed on Poland. Her troops 
pursued, on all sides, the confederates of Bar, 
and plundered or ravaged their possessions. 
The Queen herself partook of the booty. The 
famous library belonging to Prince Radziwill, 
a valuable deposit of Lithuanian history, was 
conveyed to Petersburg, from whence, doubt:- 
less, it will never return. But at the very time 
that she exercised this odious system of plunder, 
Catharine sent to Warsaw declarations, in which 


was covetous enough to cause whole chests full of linen and 
other goods to be brought out of these houses, and stowed 
in the vaults of his. The Governor gave rise to a shameful 
and stupid piece of superstition, to which he was persuaded 
by a Turkish officer taken prisoner, who purchased his free- 
dom by it. This man wrote tickets, containing these words: 
O great Muhammed, have pity for this once on the Chris- 
tians, for the sake of our deliverance from captivity, and 
free them soon from the pestilence !” The Governor caused 
the writing to be stuck on poles against the belfries of the 
Christian churches, The people trusted to the remedy, and 
were still more careless of themselves than before: the pesti- 
lence, therefore, naturally spread farther and wider. Within 
a few months of the year 1770, one quarter of the town alone 
lost upwards of six thousand persons. For this account I am 
indebted to a recent publication. | 
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her equity, her benevolence, her desire to pacify 

the trcubles of Poland, made up the principal 

part. | 
The Poles, irritated at the tyranny of Russia, 


made continual efforts to shake it off. They be- 


lieved that their unhappy King ated in concert 
with the Empress ; and, influenced by this per- 
Suasion, desired to revenge on him the miseries 
that proceeded from her alone. The confede- 
rates had elected a noble Pole, named Pulawsky, 
a man of an intrepid spirit, and so devoted to 
the cause of liberty, that, to promote the righ- 
teous justice of their claims, he hesitated not at 
the commission of crimes. Pulawsky resolved to 
possess himself of the King's person, and con- 
tided the execution of his project to three ather 
contederates, with whose sagacity and daring 


spirit he was well acquainted. After they had 
taken a solemn oath, by which they had bound 


themselves to deliver the King into their Gene- 


ral's hands, and to put him to death if they, 


found it impossible to bring him alive; the 
three confederate chiefs and forty dragoons, dis- 
guised in the habits of peasants, made their way, 


| to Warsaw by different roads. They learned, 
on the following Sunday,“ that the King was to 


spend the evening at his uncle's, Prince Czarto- 
ryski. At the close of the day some posted. 
themselves without the city, while others watch, 
ed in ambush near the road where the King was 
to pass. About ten o'clock at night, his Ma- 
jesty, accompanied by fourteen or fifteen per. 
sons, and having one of his Aid-de camps with 
him in the carriage, was returning to the palace, 
when, all of a sudden, the conspirators advanced, 


and commanded the coachman to stop. Several 


The 3d of September. 
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pistols were at the same moment discharged at 


the coach. One of the Hey ducques, ierced by 


a ball. tell to the ground * the rest of the King's 
Suite, witl:01t exceptiug his ajesty's Aid de- 
camp, took to flight. One of the assassins fired 


a pistol at the King, and pierced his hat; an- 


other struck him on the head and gave hin a 
deep wound. They afterwards seized him by 
the collar, and dragged him between their 
horses through the darkest streets. Perceiving 
soon that respiration began to fail him, and that 
it was impossible for him to follow them on toot, 
they mounted the King up01 a horse, and, when 
they came to the trench surrounding Warsaw, 
they obliged him to leap it with them. The 
horse upon which his Majesty rode fell and broke 
his leg. The King received a hurt in his foot. 
Another horse was given to him. One of the 
chiefs tore from his neck the order of the black. 
eagle of Prussia, and, the diamond cross appen- 
dant to it. Then, the greater part of the con- 
spirators dispersed. Seven only among them 
remained with the King, under the orders of 
Kosinsky, and these wandered about with him 
in the dark for some time, endeavouring to 
avoid the beaten roads. Soon they found them. 
selves in a forest not farther distant from War. 
saw than one league. Some Russian patroles 
were heard discoursing. The conspirators, at 
this, were frightened and fled. The King now 
was left with Kosinsky alone. ut withheid from 
calling for assistance by the fear of being assas- 
sinated by Kosinsky, he endeavoured to per- 
suade him to suffer his escape. Kosinsky hesl- 
tated for a considerable time. His oath kept him 
back. At last te yielded to the King's solicita- 


* He died the next day. 
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, tions, and having, on his knees, implored his | 

/ Majesty's pardon, conducted him to a mill at no 1 

. great distance. The King, without discovering It 

: himself, immediately wrote a billet, which he i 

j sent by a peasant to the Colonel of his guards. A 

; Warsaw was in a state of consternation. The 1 

4 King's bat had been found covered with blood ; 

4 it was supposed that his Majesty was dead. But 

1 as soon as it was known that he had escaped from 

5 his assassins, transports of joy succeeded fear and 

l anxiety. 

, Several of the banditti were taken, and pe- 

1 rished on the scaffold. Kosinsky obtained his 

, pardon. He retired to Italy, where the King 

6 allowed him a pension. As for General Pulaw— 

e sky,“ he published a manifesto, in which he de- 

: clared that he had taken no part in the attempt 

e committed against the life of his Polish Majesty. 

1 But no one gave credit to this declaration. 7 | | 

* The danger to which Stanislaus Augustus had 1 

2 been subjeét, furnished the Russians with a new i 

* pretext for pursuing the conſederates of Bar, and I! 

f making preparation for the dismemberment of ll 

n WW Poland But did Catharine want pretexts for her 

0 conduct towards that unfortunate country? We 1q 

. shall soon be convinced that she had arranged 1 

by matcers so as to do without them. 1 

2 The Russians and the Turks stood equally in 772 ö 

it need of peace. Their armies, weakened by battles {3 

W without number, by successive fatigues, and the | [ 

n contagion of disease, were always recruiting, i 

, and, in a greater proportion, always diminishing, 4 

| 1 

1 Pulaweky afterwards went to America. He commanded i} 

m a legion in the service of the United States; and heing on a N 

» visit to M. d'Estaing at the siege of Savannah, in 1779, Was "4 
killed by a cannon . Tr by the side of that General. 


+ For a further account of this transaction zee the Ap; 
pendix to che ist volume. 
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The squadron of Alexis OrlofF still reigned tri. 
umplaat in the Grecian secas ; but the Russians, 
so long stationed in a climate very different from 
their own, having abandoned themselves to in. 
temperate excesses, becaine the victims of an 
epidemic distemper that threatened destruction 
to every sailor of the fleet. The Capudan-pacha, 
jealous of revenging his disasters, prepared new 
armaments in Constantinople, and flattered him. 
self with opposing to his conquerors a squadron 
more formidable than that which the flames had 
destroyed. Baron Tott, a French officer, in the 
Service of the Porte, triumphed over the 1gno. 
rance of the Turks, and introduced into their 
arsenals a degree of order and activity that 
threatened the enemy with danger. T he valiant 
Massum-Oglow had, for the second time, risen 
to the post of Grand Vizir, and resumed the 
command of the arnfy of the Danube. Notwith- 
standing this, the two contending powers entered 
upon a negociation mediated by the Austrian 
and Prussian Ministers. An armistice was agreed 
upon,* and a congress appointed to meet at 
Fokhiani. 

This opportunity appeared favourable to the 
projects of Gregory Orloff. He contended for 
the honour of treating with the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Divan. For some time past he had been 
desirous of sharing the throne that he had pro- 
cured for Catharine. He thought that by giving 
peace to Russia, it would be in his power to se- 
cure a lasting claim on their gratitude, and 
smooth the difficulties that hitherto had stood in 
the way of his ambition. But this it was that 
precisely gave rise to new opposition. 


This armistice was signed by Simolin, the Russian Mi- 
nister, and by Seid Abduckerim Effendi Muckabedladzi, 
Grand Notary of the Divan. 
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Catharine had been attached to Orloff from 
motives of the purest affection, and her regard 
for him still was very sincere. Orloff, on the 
contrary, had never felt these sentiments; his 
atiachment arose from a principle of gratitude, 
and was dictated by a spirit of ambition. His 
Sovereign's favour had long pampered his va- 
nity, and he seemed anxious to preserve that 
consideration ; but when he thought that he had 
acquired a right to such distinction, his zealous 
ardour began to cool, and these very obligations 
were often looked upon as troublesome. The 
more Catharine sought to revive his former as- 
siduities, so much the more eager did he appear 
to keep at a distance, and seek elsewhere those 
charms which he no longer found in her person. 
The Empress felt her pride greatly humbled by 
the cool behaviour of an ungrateful man, and was 


irritated at these repeated instances of glaring in- 


fidelity. But she was still bound to him by such 
powerful ties, that she dared not think of dis- 
solving them. Bobrinsky * was the special cause 
of her love for Orloff. She had him secretly 
brought up in the suburbs of the capital, and 
often paid him a visit, under a borrowed name, 
and so disguised herself that she always passed 
unknown, 

One day, when she had left the boy, and occu- 
pied her thoughts in devising some means to 
cure Orloff of his inconstancy, she supposed that 
this end would be acquired, if she married him 
in secret. She made him the offer; which Or- 
loff rejected with disdain. He told the Empress 
that he thought himself not unworthy of the 
public acknowledgment of being her husband, 
and of sitting by her side upon a throne, on 


This is the son that zhe had by Count Gregory Orloff. 
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which she had been placed and hitherto upheld 
by him. Catharine, struck with astonishment, 
dissem bled her feelings; but she saw from that 
instant, that the pride of her favourite might be- 
come fatal to her repose; and sbe triumphed, 
without delay, over an attachment that exposed 
her to such humiliation. 

Though there existed no open breach of mis- 
understanding betueen Panin and Gregory Or- 
loft, the downfall of the favourite was anxiously 
desired by the former. Joo sagacious, and, 
without doubt, too timid, Panin had not the re. 
solution to attack Orloff to his face; but upon 
every opportunity he gave him a side blow. Or— 
loff was far from imitating the Minister in such 
conduct. He harboured not a thought of hat red 
against any one, although he himself was an ob- 
Ject of the grea'est detestation. His arrogant 
pride had raised him a host of enemies; his su— 
perior favour still enlarged that circle. All were 
satisfied on seeing him retire f om court, and her 
Majesty partook in the satisfaction expressed by 
her courtiers. She hoped that his absence would 
completely subdue the remains of an ascen- 
dancy which he still retained over her affeGiions, 
© Panin, who attentively watched his mistress's 
inclinations, soon perceived her complaisa:ice to 
a subaltern of the guards, named Wasielitschi. 
koff. He immediately resolved to make use of 
this young man for the accomplishment of Or- 
loff's overthrow. 

Czagar Czernischeff, to whom the arrogance 
of the favourite was still more odious than to 
Panin, seconded, with pleasure, the Minister's 
project. Both, of them thought that the Grand 
Duke, who was not. ignorant that Orloff enter- 
tained the pre>umptive thought of aspiring to the 


* throne, could not see, but with satisfaction, 
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whatever had a tendency to keep him at a dis- 
tance. They sedulously excited her Majesty's 
new inclination. At the same time they repre- 
sented Orloff as a man attuated by mere ambi— 
tion, to negociate a peace at þ 'okhiani, in order to 
betray the interests of Russia; and render him— 
self independent, by procuring the sovereignty 
of Moldavia and Walachia. It became the less 
difficult to render him an object of suspicion to 
the Empress, because she found his rival daily 
more acceptable. 

Wasielitschikoff pleased, because he was young 
and well proportioned ; but he was deficient in 
understanding, his talents were mean, he wanted 
experience, and was destitute of presumption. 
He might, perhaps, have never been able alone 
to succeed with the Empress. But he was not 
left without support. Prince Baratinsky, an 
adept in the art of intrigue, was not sparing in 
his counsels, nor behind in his contrivances.* 
Wasielitschikoff took advantage of them. The 
pliability of his disposition served him instead of 
merit. The Empress was so well satisfied with 
her new acquaiitance, that she appointed him 
her Chamberlain, made him maguiticent pre- 
sents, and often treated him in public with a 
familiarity that easily discovered their inter- 
course. 

When Catharine made a proposal to the im- 
perious Orloff of marrying him in private, that 
tavourite flattered himself with the expectation 
of irritating her desire, by which means his way 
to the throne would become more accessible. 
Accustomed to the enjoyment of an affection, 


Secured by the tenderest pledge that * can 


Prince Baratinsky took upon him to manage the first in- 
terview of the Empress with her new lover. 
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give, he believed it impossible to be deprived of 


Catharine's heart. What, then, could he think, 
when he learnt that she had profited by his ab. 
sence, to make choice of a new lover? At first 
the bare idea struck him with astonishment, and 
fired his rage. But his pride administered con- 
solation. He thought that his presence alone 
would re-animate a flame not yet quite extinét. 
Full of this idea, he at once forgot the negocia- 
tions, the peace, all the important interests of 
the empire; and, without so much as applying 
to her Majesty for leave, quitted Fokhiani, and 
arrived at the gates of Petersburg. At the mo. 
ment of his appearance, the officer on guard ad- 
vanced towards the carriage, and shewed him 
the order, by which he was commanded not to 
suffer his entrance into the capital. Orloff kept 
a profound silence, and took the road for one of 
his country seats. 

Two days previous to Orloff's coming to Pe. 
tersburg, information had been received of his 


departure from Fokhiani. 1 his unexpected re- 


turn caused great uneasiness at court. The 
Empress, to whom the violence of his temper 
was well known, apprehensive lest, in spite of 
her wishes to the contrary, he should make his 
appearance, gave orders to double the guard of 
the palace, and to place sentinels at the door of 
her new favourite. Not yet thinking herself 
sufficiently secured by these precautions, she 
had the locks of her apartments changed, of 
which Orloff held the key. So much care was, 
however, useless. Orloff did not possess the 
means of inspiring fear. His disgrace was no 
sooner known, than he was deserted by his par- 
tizans, and his enemies discovered themselves in 
every quarter. 

Orloff saw the danger of his situation, but his 
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courage remained undiminished. When he re- 
ceived an order, in the name of her Majesty, to 
vacate his official employments, he haughtily re- 
fused compliance with her command. The Em- 
press might have easily punished a subject that 
opposed her will; but she rather preferred to 
treat with indulgence the lover who had so long 
engrossed all her affections. A compromise was 
set on foot with Orloff, who, being subdued by 


the respect that his Sovereign still deigned to 


express towards his person, consented to retire 
from Petersburg, and travel some time in the 
different parts of Europe. His submission was 
rewarded by one hundred thousand roubles, the 
brevet of pension of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, a magnificent service of plate, and an es- 
tate with six thousand peasants. He had already 
obtained a diploma of Prince of the Empire. 
Catharine insisted on his assumption of the title; 
anxious, no doubt, that her former lover should 
appear in the eyes of foreign nations with a 
splendor worthy of the exalted favour which he 
had enjoyed. 

This part of Catharine's conduct seemed to 
betray a weakness. But it was altogether con- 
formable to the character of one whose soul, made 
up of resolution and pride, knew how to bend 
when interest rendered it necessary. She felt, 
that by punishing Orloff, all those who had acted 
in her service would be struck with fear. She 
meant to persuade them that her gratitude even 
Survived her affection, 
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Nupture of the congress at Fokhiani—Conference: 


at Buhbarest Partition of Poland Peace of 
Kainardgi— F migration of the Kalmouhs - Dis. 
grace of the favourite Wasielitschikoff — Duke An: 
tony Ulric refuses bis liberty First marriage of 
the Grand Duke— Journey of Diderot to Pelers- 


burg. 


1772'T HE congress of Fokhiani, from the manner“ 


in which it was opened, promised an approaching 


* The congress was _ on the zd of August. The 
lenipotentiaries were under tents; and the conferences were 
held in a kiosk, which the Russians had constructed for that 
purpose. Fokhiani is at the distance of about sixteen miles 
to the north of Bukharest, in Walachia. Nothing could 
afford a stronger contrast, than the magnificence of the Rus- 
sian Ministers, opposed to the Ottoman simplicity. The 


former approached in four grand coaches, preceded by hus- 


sars, and attended by one hundred and sixty domestics, suit. 
ably habited. The Turkish Ministers were on horseback, 
with about sixty servants, as plainly apparelled and accoutred 
as themselves. Prince Orloft was all over one blaze of jewels: 
on his breast was the Empress's portrait, set with brilliants, 
together with the ensigns of the several orders with which he 
had been invested; all of which, as well as his epaulet and 
buckles, and several other parts of his dress, shonc with 
diamonds. On the other hand, Osman Effendi was clothed 


zin a robe of green camlet, faced with ermine, and had no- 


thing to distinguish him but a gold-headed cane. It would 
appear as if riches and magnificence had displayed their trea- 
sures in the wilds of Scythia ; and that ancient simplicity had 
retired to the voluptuous nations of Asia. M. Obreskoff, late 
Minister at the Porte, attended Prince Orloff. The Austrian 


and Prussian Ministers at the same place having received a 
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peace. The Ministers from the Ottoman em- 
ire presented the Russians with superb carpets, 
stutfs ot the finest texture, and arms of the 
most excellent quality. Osman Eflendi, who 
first broke silence, said, That the Grand Sig- 
nor, his master, had recommended him to serve 
God and cherish peice.” The Russians offered 
to Osman and his colleagues diamonds set in an 
elegant manner, various jewels of gold, and a 
choice assortment of furs. They answered, 
That they also loved peace and justice.“ But 
at the same time demanded such exorbitant sa— 
crifices as raised the Purks' astonishment, and 
revolted their feelings. After many fruitless 
propositions, the plenipotentiaries separated. 

The negociations were afterwards renewed at 
Bukharest, between Marshal Romanzoff and the 
Grand Vizir, Mussum Oglow. These two war- 
riors, who had so often contended for victory in 
the field of battle, were not ignorant how much 
their armies wanted rest. But their conferences 
terminated with as little success as those at Fok- 
hiana. The term of the armistice was expired. 
The pacificators thought no more but of prose- 
cuting the war. 

During the time spent in negociating peace, 
new preparations had been made for another 
campaign. The Russians had concluded a treaty 
with the new Khan of the Krimea, whereby that 
Prince was acknowledged independent of the 
Grand Signor, and under the protection of her 
Imperial Majesty. The Porte, no less incensed 
at the detection of the Tartars, than irritated at 
the cession that they had made of the fortresses 


present of fifty purzes, amounting to about 25,000 dollars, 
each, from the Grand Signor, besides a fixed duly allowance 
for their expences, attended also at the opening of the con- 
gress,? | 
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of Katgs and of Jeni-Kale to the Russians, sent 
into the Black Sea a squadron of galliots and 
cebecs. The Empress had already sent thither 
a considerable fleet, officered by several English. 


men * and Hollanders,+ under the command of 


Admiral Knowles. 

But an object of higher importance occupied 
the attention of Catharine at this moment. She 
saw herself at length upon the eve of reaping 
the fruits of the troubles and divisions which she 
had sown among the Poles. She had long acted 
in concert with the King of Prussia, and left ta 
that Prince the sole management of procuring 
the consent of the court of Vienna to the dis- 
memberment of Poland. She was likewise well 
assured that no obstacles of importance would 
arise from the interference of other powers, 
France had then a Minister not remarkavle tor 
his sagacity.T England was bound to Russia by 
commercial connections, The states bordering 
on the Baltic! might see, with a Jealous eye, 
the Russians and Prussians possessing them- 
selves of ports upon that sea; but none of them 
had either the nieans or the temerity to oppose 
their inroads. Were the Turks more to 'be 
dreaded than these? Were they in a condition to 
afford succours to Poland, at a time when they 
could so i defend their own territories, and 
when they saw themselves attacked in every 
part of their extensive empire? No. Catharine 
had no reason to be apprehensive but of the re- 


* Captains. Dennison, Perry, and others, 

+ Kinsbergen, and others. 

t The Duke d'Aiguillon, who had been placed at the 
head of the foreign department, was better qualified for pay- 
ing attention to the intrigues of the Boudoir and court cabals 
than for balancing the interests of * and supporting 
the honour of the French nation. 
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fusal of the court of Vienna. The accession of 
that, however, Frederick had undertaken to pro- 
m18C. 

Frederick could, without hazarding his word, 
make such a promise. He had long been made 
ncquainted, by the relations of his own Ministers, 
with the character of the heir of the house of 
Austria. 

When Joseph II. in 1769, had an interview with 
him at Neiss, in Silesia, the Prussian Monarch, 
taking advantage of the ascendancy he had ac- 
quired by his experience and renown, proposed 
to the young Emperor the first division of Po- 
land 

Joseph II. pleased with the idea of enlarging 
his dominion, beheld his Majesty's project with 
joy ; but deferred his concurrence in the plan 
until he had taken the advice of the old Prince 
Kaunitz, by whose counsels he was directed. 
Kaunitz applauded the system of spoliation. 
Some time afterwards * the two Monarchs held 
a second interview at Neustadt, in Austria, and 
finally settled the dismemberment of Poland. 

The plague, that ravaged the frontiers of Po- 
land, had, since the preceding year, furnished 
the King with an excuse for advancing his troops 
into Polish Prussia. The Emperor had the same 
pretext for marching his into those provinces 
which lay most convenient for him. 

Joseph II. appeared to second the confederates 
of Bar, By his last treaty he was bound to 
unite with the Turks against the Russians. But 
designs far different occupied the attention of 
this Prince, who so well understood the art of 
dissimulation, that the confederates, deceived 
by his promises, regarded, for a long time, the 


* In 1770: 
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soldiers that were sent to invade their country 
as their greatest protectors and friends. 

The foreign armies extended from one end of 
Poland to the other, and açted in concert against. 
the confederates, who were soon obliged to dis. 
perse. | he more numerous part returned to 
their homes The rest vented, in foreign nations, 
their just complaints and accumulated injuries. 

All Europe had its eyes fixed on Poland. It 
was hard to conceive how tiree formidable 
powers could think of invading, in the time of 
profound peace, a country, whose independence 
was guaranteed by the most solemn treaties, 
The object of the continual negociat ons that 
occupied these powers was likewise a subject of 
inquiry. At length all was discovered. The 
Minister ot his Imperial Majesty was the first to 
notily to the King and senate of Poland the 
treaty of Petersburg. The Russian Ambassa- 
dor and the Prussian Envoy followed it up, al- 
most immediately, with declarations in support 
of that treatv.* | 


* This is the declaration of Baron Stackelberg, Ministe: 
of Russia? It discovers the insidious and false language, of 
which the desolators of Poland boldly dared to make use: 

The powers in the vicinity of Poland have been so often 
involved in the troubles which every vacancy of the throne 
has excited in that kingdom, that the recollection of the pas! 
has directed their serious attention to the affairs of that state, 
as soon as, by the death of the late King, Augustus III. the 
throne became vacant. 

« Impelled by these considerations, and desirous of pre- 
venting the dreadful effects of future troubles, which, as iu 
former instances, might have arisen on the last vacancy of the 
throne, the court of Petersburg eagerly took all possible mea- 
sures to unite the citizens of Poland in favour of that candi- 
date who should appear most worthy of the throne, most 
agreeable to his fellow-citizens, and most acceptable to the 
neighbouring states. = 

« This court applied herself at the same time to the reddi- 
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The indignant Poles cried out against this 
violation of justice. They claimed the inter- 


fying of many abuses and defects in the constitution of Po- 
land. 

«« The court of Berlin has seconded the attempts of her 
ally. And the court of Vienna, desirous, on her part, of 
contributing to the success of such laudable views, in order 
to avoid the danger of augmenting the difficulties which 
might arise from multiplying the number of those who under- 
took to settle the affairs of Poland, has thought proper to ob- 
serve the strictest neutrality, not only with regard to the ar- 
rangement of the affairs of Poland, but also with respect to 
the war which was afterwards kindled between Russia and the 
roots. © © 

« The immediate consequence of these salutary measures 
was the free and legal election of Stanislaus Augustus,“ the 
reigning King of Poland, as well as the forming of many 
useful and salutary establischments, Every thing seemed to 
promise Poland and her neighbours a firm and lasting tran» 
quillity. 

«« But unhappily, when the most pleasing anticipations 
were conceived from these promising appearances, the spirit 
of discord, by seizing upon one part of the nation, destroyed 
every hope: citizen armed against citizen; the rebels of 
faction usurped the reins of authority; the laws of order and 
public safety were held in contempt; justice, police, com- 
merce, and agriculture, all were destroyed. 

he natural connections which subsist between nations 
bordering on each other are so intimate, that the subjects of 
the neighbouring powers have already experienced the most 
disagreeable consequences from these disorders. They are 
obl' ged, at a great expence, to take measures of precaution, 
in order to secure the tranquillity of their own frontiers ; 
they are exposed, by the uncertainty of events, to the effects 
arising from the. entire dissolution of Poland; to the danger 
of seeing their mutual harmony and friendship interrupted. 

* From this view of things, it inevitably follows, that 
nothing can be more urgent than an immediate remedy to $0 
many evils, from which the neighbouring states have already 
experienced the most fatal inconveniencies. 

AImpelled by reasons so numerous and consequential, his 


* It was to the Poles that the Minister Stackelberg had the 


assurance to say, that the election of Poniatowsxy had been 


free and 1c gal! 
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vention of all those powers, by whom the treaty 
of Oliva was guaranteed ; a treaty that had as. 
sured to them the integrity of the kingdom, and 
which had been long regarded as the grand 
charter of the North. Soine of these powers 


Majesty the King of Prussia, her Majesty the Empress Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and her Imperial Majesty of all 
the Russias, find themselves reduced to the necessity of taking 
a decisive part in circumstances so exceedingly critical. 
Their said Majesties have, therefore, determined among 
themselves, without loss of time, and with unanimous con- 
sent, to take the most effectual measures, for the purpose of 
restoring tranquillity and good order to Poland; of esta- 
blishing, on a sure and solid foundation, the ancient govern- 
ment of that kingdom; and of protecting the rights and 
liberties of the people. | 

„But in order to prevent the absolute ruin and arbitrary 
dissolution of Poland, by a happy concurrence of friendship 
and good understanding, that actually subsists between the 
coalesced powers; as they cannot look forward to the same 
unanimity at any future period, and have respectively consi— 
derable claims on the possessions of the republic; they can- 
not therefore abandon them to possible contingencies, They 
have therefore agreed and determined among themselves to 
assert these their ancient rights and lawful claims, which each 
of them will he ready to justify in due time and in a proper 

lace. 
Bice His Majesty the King of Prussia, her Majesty the Em- 

ress Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and her [mperial Ma- 
jesty of all the Russias, having reciprocally communicated 
their respective rights and pretentions, and made a commoa 
cause thereof, are determined to secure a proportionable equi- 
valent, by taking to themselves an effectual possession of such 
parts of the Polish territories as may serve to establish for the 
future more natural and sure bounds between the coalesced 
powers: the said three powers engaging to give hereafter an 
exact specification of their respective quotas ; by which they 
will renounce, from the present moment, all revival of rights, 
demands, privileges, repetitions of damages and interests, 
which they might otherwise have or form on the possess10ns 
or subjects of the republic, &c; 

« Done at Warsaw, September 2, 1772. 

Signed, «© STACKELBERG.” 

We have since seen how faithfully these three powers have 

adhered to their renunciation! | 5 
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made remonstrances ; but they were as unavail- 
ing as the complaiits of the Poles, Not content £ 
with having already seized on a part of the pro- 1 
vinces of Poland, the three despoiling courts 
demanded from the diet a solemn cc-sion of those 
provinces. 

The diet was immediately convoked and as. 177; $ 
sembled * Promises and money were prodigally —— 
lavished to gain over the deputies. However, 
the mayority of these, for a long time, refused 1 
their consent to the partition. Irritated at an 
opposition which was totally unexpected, the 
Ministers of the three courts menaced the diet 
with the severe animadversion of their respec- 
tive Sovereigns. They threatened them with 
the arrest and deposition of their King; and 
their emissaries secretly reported, that if the diet 
refused to yield, Warsaw would be delivered up 
to pillage. By such stratagems of art, the diet 
was at length forced into compliance. At the 
Same time a decree was passed, limiting their 
Sittings + to a small number of days; and com- 
missioners were appointed to settle with the Mi- 
nisters of the three courts the conditions of the 
partition. It may easily be conceived that chese 4 
conditions were dictated by the Ministers. } 
They were signed in the month of September 4 
following. | 
Some nobles of the invaded provinces had the : 
resolution to protest against the treaty, and pub- j 
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lish manifestos. But what availed these isolated 4 
complaints against numerous armies ? } 

Belore the convocation of the diet, and during 1 
its sittings, the King loudly declared against the 


part'tion. Notwithstanding which, it was as 


* The 19th of April. 
It broke up in the month of May. 
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serted that he secretly favoured the plan; and 
those who knew his former attachment to Russia 
could not persuade themselves that he would 
renounce it. 
_ The accession to this treaty was no sooner 
voted than several of the principal members of 
the diet waited upon the King, and loudly re- 
proached him with the ruin of their country, 
His Majesty at first replied to them with mild. 
ness. But soon perceiving that his moderation 
only served to embolden their audacity, and ren- 
der them more unjust, he rose up, threw his 
hat upon the ground, and fiercely replied, © Gen- 
tlemen, I am weary of hearing you. The divi- 
sion of our unhappy country is the consequence 
of your ambition, of your dissensions, and eter. 
- nal disputes. To yourselves alone you may at. 
tribute your present misfortunes. As for me, 
should no more territory be left to my possession 
than what is covered by my hat, in the eyes of 
all Europe, I should nevertheless be still ac- 
knowledged your lawful, but unhappy Sovereign.” 
By the dismemberment of Poland, that un- 
happy country lost nearly five millions of inha- 
bitants. The share that fell to Russia, and 
which was the greatest in extent, contained 
1,500,000. That which Austria acquired had 
2,500,000, upon a territory far less extensive. 
Prussia only possessed 860,000 souls.“ But she 


Russia acquired, 3440 square leagues, Austria 2700, and 
Prussia goo. The country usurped by Russia had for its 
limits the river Wella, from its source to the place where it 
falls into the Niemen; and the river Benefina, as far as Rzce- 
zyka, where it empties itself into the Dnieper. Austria took 
the whole of the left bank of the Vistula, from the salt mines 
as far as the mouth of the Wirotz, the palatinate of Beltz, Red- 
Russia, and the greater part of Wolhynia. Frederick took 
possession of Elbing, and the whole of Polish Prussia, excepting 
the cities of Dantzig and Thorne, which he took afterwards, 
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was indemnified by the commerce and vicinity 
ol the Vistula, and by the city of Dantzig, of 
which Frederick had already formed the design of 
rendering himself master. 

] he three courts having thus appropriated to 

themselves the spoils of Poland, thought, at the 
same time, of securing their usurpations from 
the possibility of restitution. However dangerous 
was the form of its government, they were de- 
termined to render it still more corrupt. They 
granted to the commissioners of the diet full 
powers to act in concert with their own Minis- 
tors, in making the changes that the constitu- 
tion of the republic demanded ; and under the 
specious pretext of correcting its defects, they 
aggravated their enormity. 
: After protracted conferences, 4 new diet was 
assembled, in which the Ministers of the three 
courts proposed their plan or reform. This diet 
was tumultuous and more untractable than the 
preceding; aud in spite of the influence of the 
Russian Minister, whose Secretary read the 
newly projected constitution, the plan was im- 
mediately rejected. The basis, as well as pre— 
amble of the captious memorial, presented at 
the same time by the Ministers of the three 
courts, js of itself too curious to be passed over 
in silence. 

« The courts are so strongly interested in the 
paciſication of Poland, that while the treaties are 
prepared for signing and ratitying, their Minis- 
ters think that not an instant of that precious 
interval should be lost in restoring order and 
tranquillity to that kingdom. They shall there- 
fore communicate to the commission a part of 
those fundamental Jaws, to the acceptation of 

Which our courts will not permit the least ob- 
Sacks or delay, 
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© 1. The crown of Poland shall be elective for 
ever, and all order of succession remain prohi- 
bited. Every person who shall attempt to in- 
fringe this law shall be declared an enemy of the 
country, and prosecuted accordingly. 

2. Strangers who aspire to the throne, fre: 
quently being the occasion of divisions and 
troubles, shall hereaſter be excluded from it; and 
a law shall be enacted that, in future, none but 
a native Pole, born a gentleman, shall be elected 
King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania. 
1 he son and grand-son of a King shall not be 
elected immediately upon the death of his 
father, or of his grand-father ; and he shall 
not be eligible till after the interval of two 
reigns, 

* 3. The government of Poland shall be, and 
continue for ever, a free and independent go- 
vernwent, of a republican form. 

4. The true principles of that government, 
consisting in a strièt observance of the laws, and 


in an equal balance of the three orders, viz. the 


King, the Senate, and the Nobility : these shall 
form a permanent council, in which the exe. 
cutive power shall be vested. Into this council 
shall be admitted persons of the order of nobi— 
lity, who have, hitherto, been excluded from 
the administration of affairs, in the interval of 
diets,” &c. 

By these laws the house of Saxony, and other 
foreign Princes, who might have been able to 
preserve the integrity of the rest of Poland, were 
excluded from the throne; the liberum veto, with 
the other dangerous privileges of the nobility, 
re- established, and all the disorders perpetu- 
ated. 

Stackelberg was still Ambassador from tie 
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Empress at Warsaw,* more pliant than Repnin, 
but not less infected with pride or given to the 
spirit of intrigue. By dint of ingenuity and cor- 
ruption he gained over the major part of the de- 
puties, and the dict approved of the new form 
ot government. This pernicious system, once 
established, was to be supported by Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia: but those powers took 
advantage of its defects, in order to annihilate it 
altogether. 

While Catharine acquired, by negociations, a 
part of the Polish provinces, her armies conti- 
nued to ravage the frontiers of Turkey. For- 
tune, however, was not always favourable to 
them. Fourteen thousand Russians, who en- 
deavoured to pass the Danube, were surprised * 
by Daghestan- Ali, Pacha, and six hundred of 
them remained prisoners in the hands of the 
Turks. Prince Repnin was of the number. He 
was conducted to Constantinople, and shut up in 
the Castle of Seven Towers. 

Marshal Romanzoff crossed the Danube, and 
marched directly to Silistria. Eighty thousand 
Turks were encamped upon a neighbouring hill. 
General Weisseman attacked them: they retired 
within the town, and barricaded it against the 
enemy. Romanzoff presented himself before 
the walls the next day. The Grand Vizir had 
already sent a detachment from his own army 
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51 * It is a well known fact that, of all the Poles, the King 
0 experienced from Stackelberg the least respect. Whenever 
* he was in company with that Prince he placed himself, with- 
ch out ceremony, before him, with his back turned to the fire, 
and the skirts of his coat turned up. The King, one day, 
Ys q paid a visit to Stackelberg, The latter was dealing the cards 
wu IS at the game of pharo, and, without qaitting his play, con- 
eented himself with shewing a chair to his Majesty, and mak- 


he ing a sign to him to sit down, 
| + At Georgiewo. 
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of 50,000 men, to relieve Silistria. Romanzoff 
effected his retreat during the night; but he was 
harassed by the Turks, who killed a great 
number of his men. Necessitated to repass the 
Danube, that General encamped near Jabolintz, 
in Walachia. | | ; | 
The Grand Vizir occupied the left bank of the 
Danube. A detachment from his army routed 
a considerable body of Russians at Roskana, 
These separate battles oi ten terminated in favour 
of the Turks. is 1 
Chagrined at seeing her armies checked in 
their career of victory, Catharine sent to demand 
of arshal Romanzoff, why he did not give battle? : 
This General returned for answer that it was 
because the Grand Vizir had three times the num- 
ber of men that he possessed, and might easily 
take advantage of so great a superiority. Catha- 
rine wrote back immediately: The Romans 
neverenquired into the number of their enemies, 
but where they were, in order to fight them.” 
8774 Mustapha III. died, and Abdul-Ahmet,“ his 
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* This is the portrait, drawn by Catharine herself, 0“ 
these two Princes and their sisters, in colours not very flatter- 
ing. No foreign minister ever sees the Sultan except in 
public audiences. Mustapha understands no language but his 
own; and it is doub:ful whether he can read and write that. 
The disposition of this Prince is ferocious and sanguinary. 41 
is said that he is born with talents : that may be; but 1 will 
dispute his prudence ; he has shewn ncae during this war.— 
His brothe: is less imprudent of the two; but he 3s a bigot, 
He advised him against the war; and 1 cannot think that he 
will be intrusted with a command. But what, perhaps, wil 
make you laugh, is, that these two Princes had a sister, wid 
was the terror of all the Bashas. She was, before tne war, 
upwards of sixty ycars of age. She had been married fifteen 
times, and when she was without a husband, the Sultan, who 
was very fond of her, gave her the choice of all the Bashas of 
his en pie. Now, when a Basha mar1ies a Princess of the 
In peral tamily, he is obliged to dismiss his whole haven: BY 
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brother, ascended the throne of Constantinople. 
The latter years of the reign of Mustapha had 
been marked by sanguinary disasters. His suc- 
cessor endeavoured to ra'se the splendour oi the 
Ottoman tume. He made immense preparations 
for the ensuing campaign. The Turkish armies 
were again reinlorced, and amounted in number 
to 400,000 fighting men. 

Marshal RomanzolF also received fresh levies. 
He resolved to cross the Danube again, and at- 
tack the I urks. The latter disputed his passage 
with great bravery ; but their efforts proved in— 
eltectual, General SoltikofF * was the first who 
reached the opposite bank. SouwarolF and Ka- 
menskoi followed close upon him. The Turks 
were repulsed. Romanzott soon after encamped 
before the gates of Silistria. 

A few days after this the Turks attacked Sol- 
tikoft, Their number amounted to 25,000 
strong, and tought a considerable time with the 
greatest intrepidity : but they were obliged at 
last to submit to the superior skill and valour of 
the Russians. 

ihe same day Kamenskoi and Souwaroff tri. 
umphed over the Reis- Effendi, at the head of 
40,000 Turks, and carried oft his artillery. 

Tis continuation of disasters was highly dis- 
tressing to the Turks. With them, the usual 
consequence ol a defeat is a spirit of revo:t and 
insubordination. The troops of the army of the 
Grand Vizir were either murdering each other, 
or deserting by whole detachments, 1 bat Ge- 


This Sultana, besides her age, was malicious, jealous, ca- 
pricious, and intriguing. Her interest with her brother was 
boundless; and frequently the Bashas whom she married were 

Win, cut heads; which was a circumstance not at all entertain- 
ing to them; but the fact is not, on that account, the less true. 
Since become Ficld-marshal. 
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neral was encamped at Shumala, at a great dis. 


tance from the other bodies of the Turkish army. 


Romanzoff, not unmindful of his disadvantage. 
ous position, so skilfully surrounded the camp 
of the Vizir, that he not only cut off his com. 
munication with the detached corps, but also 
with his magazines. The Vizir, unable, from 
this circumstance, to receive auy succours, or 
to retire, or to stand a battle, determined to sue 
for peace. | ; 

The plenipotentiaries met accordingly at 
Boudjouk-Kainardge. The Russians persisted in 
the same demands they had made at the last 
congress. The Turks acceded to them; and 
the preliminaries of the treaty were signed * by 
Marshal Romanzoff, and the Kiaya of the Grand 
Vizir.+ By this treaty Russia obtained the free 
navigation of the Euxine and all the Ottoman 
seas, together with the passage of the Darda. 
nelles; on condition, however, that she should 
never have more than one armed vessel in the 
seas of Constantinople. Azoff, Taganrog, 
Kiertsh, and Kin burn were retained; but the rest 
of her conquests she restored. The independence 
of the Krimea t made one of the principal clauses 
of the treaty, and it was that which the Turks 
felt most severely. They certainly were far from 
perceiving the policy of Catharine to its fullest 
extent; but they had formed a notion that she 
was only desirous of securing the independence 
of the Krimea, merely to be the better enabled 
to bring it into subjection. 


Catharine had, by these means, gained a 


* About the month of July. - 

+ To avoid appearing again in the presence of his con- 
queror, the haughty Mussum-Oglow feigned sickness. | 

t © The peninsula of the Krimea, or Krim, anciently called 
the Taurica Chersonesus, is surrounded on all sides by the 
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double advantage; she increased her own power 
and weakened that of her enemy. The com- 
merce of the Black Sea and the marts of the Le- 
vant opened to her a source of immense riches. 
The protection which she granted the Tartars, 
furnished her with the means of forming a di- 
vision among them, and of subduing their coun- 
try. The acquisition of the Polish Ukraine 
enabled her to wage war on the Danube with 
greater facility, to strike terror into the Otto- 
man empire, and to complete the ruin of Poland. 
Discipline established among the Cosacs added 
to her armies an excellent cavalry. The good 
understanding which she kept up in the islands 
of the Archipelago, and in Walachia and Mol- 
davia, became an endless cause of trouble and 
disquiet to the Turks. In fine, the Empress be- 


Euxine and the Palus Mzotis, except where it is joined to the 
continent of the lesser Tartary by a narrow 1isthmus, some- 
thing less than five English miles in breadth. This isthmus 
has received its name from the ancient city of Perekop, which 
is built at its entrance on the side of the peninsula, and has 
been celebrated for the strong lines made for its defence by 
the Turks, which extend quite across from the Euxine to the 
Palus Mzotis, and were the labour of 5 0 men for a course 
of several years. The Tartars considered these lines as inex- 
pugnable, until the famous Count Munich convinced them of 
thei- error in the year 1736, when he forced them without 
much difficulty. This must, however, in a great measure, be 
attributed to the badness of the defence, as the ditch was 
seventy- two feet broad, and forty-two deep: the height from 
the bottom of the ditch to the crest of the parapet was seventy 
teer, and the parapet of a proportional thickness. The lines 
were also at that time, besides the fortifications of the city, 
Strengthened with six towers mounted with cannon, and the 
whole was defended by an army. The peninsula lies between 
33 and 37 degrees of eastern longitude, and between 44 and 
45 degrees of northern latitude; is naturally fertile, and was, 
at hrst, under the government cf the Greeks, and afterwards 
in tae hands of the Genoese and other Italian nations; a place 
of yreat trade, and filled with populous towns and cutics.? 
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held her influence and glory extending through. 
out the whole of Europe. WS 
ut while her condition from without was 80 
prosperous and flattering, deep and cruel wounds 
consumed the interior of her empire. Her fi. 
nances were dilapidated ; her succours from 
England were purchased bv granting immense 
advantages to its commerce. Yestilence had 
made d:ieadful ravayes at Moscow and in the ad. 
jaceit countries. That horrible disease had long 
been devouring the Russian armies ; and the 


fleet of the Archipelago was not exempt from its 


dire contagion. Revolt devastated the pro- 
vinces of Kasan, Astrakan, and Orenburg, and 
even threatened Moscow; an astonishing emi— 
gration * changed into waste and desert tracts 
countries that once flourished by commerce, 
But this emigration merits our attention tor a 
a moment. It paints in glowing colours the 
character of a nation littie known, and it evi- 
dently discovers with what injustice and bar. 
barity the Russian commanders presumed to 
treat a free people, inclined to cultivate the 
blessings of peace and tranquillity. A horde of 
Kalmuks, consisting in number of about seven or 
eight thousand, attended the pasture of their 
numerous flocks upon those plains, between the 
provinces of Astrakan and Kasan, which are 
moistened by the refreshing streams of the 
Wolga The inspection of these Kalmuks was 
entrusted, by the Governor of Astrakan, to a 
Lieutenant, named Kischenskoi. This man, 
avaricious to excess, gradually possessed himsel! 
of a great part of the flocks belonging to the 


This emigration happened towards the close of 1770 and 
the beginning of 1771 ; the mention of which was purposely 
deferred, that it might not interrupt the account of the pro- 
gress of the war, , 
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miserable people subjugated to his authority; 


these he sold, and put the profit arising from 
them into his own pocket. By such extortions 
he soon procured an immense fortune. But his 
avidity still craved for more: so far from being 
satisfied, it seemed to augment with the means 
of gratification. 

The Khan of the Kalmuks was a venerable old 
man, who had spilt his blood in the service of 
Russia. Her Imperial Majesty had distinguished 
his valour by the present of her likeness in a me- 
dallion, encircled with diamonds, which the 
Khan wore suspended from his neck. One day 
Kischenskoi, who had already received abundant 
presents from the Khan, had the presumption to 
ask him for more. The old man, irritated at 
this, could not refrain from reproaches on his 
injustice, on his rapacity, on all the vexations 
that he employed to ruin the unhappy Kalmuks. 
Kischenskoi, stung with the truth of these re- 
proaches, had the temerity to strike the Khan 
on the face; and having, at the same time, or- 
dered his minister,* who interposed in the 
Khan's behalf, to be seized by his soldiers, he 
inflicted on him the punishment of the bat. 
togues, + 

The Kalmuks had quietly borne the rapacity 
and peculation of the Russian officer ; but this 
insult offered their venerable Khan, so highly 
respected among them, was a violence that could 


not be suffered. The priests and the elders of 


This minister has the title of Saissan. 

+ © Battogues—a punishment used in Russia for petty of- 
fences. The sufferer is laid on his face, stripped to his 
waist, and his arms and legs extended. Two men, one sit- 
ung on his neck, and the other on his legs, beat him alter- 
. on the back with rods about the thickness of the little 
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the horde held a consultation, resolved to aban. 
don the territory of the Russian empire, and 
withdraw to the foot of the mountains of Tibet, 
the country of their progenitors. 

The secret of their flight was so well pre. 
served, that two days passed over before the 
Russians knew any thing of the matter Three 
regiments were sent in pursuit of them ; but 
it was to no purpose. The Kalmuks exceeded 
them in diligence ; and were, besides, two days 
before-hand with them * These regiments wan. 
dered a long time in the desarts, where a consi. 
derable part of the soldiers perished. 

When the news of this emigration reached 
Petersburg, a council of war was appointed to 
examine into the conduct of Lieutenant-colonel 
Kischenskoi, and to pronounce upon it: but 
the trial was conducted with negligence, arising 
from informalities in the instruètions. Kischen- 
skoi employed a part of his rapine to procure 
friends at court, or to corrupt his judges : and 
to the great scandal of the majority of the Rus. 
sians, this man, who had lost to his country 
such a number of subjects, was rewarded for his 
villainy by the title of Colonel. 


Concerning the number of persons lost to Russia by 
this emigration accounts do not agree. . Some state it at 
130,000 families; which is certainly exaggerated. More 
accurate statements say, that the horde in general consisted of 
not much above 70,000 tents, or hearths, or families Thoxe 
who voluntarily returned, (for doubtless many of cher, on 
the fatiguing and painful expedition over the desarts, panted 
after the more quiet abode on the Woiga, aad turned hack), 
and those who were brought 1 in by the Cosacs, are reckoned 
together at 12,342 tents. Those that escaped, therefore, esti- 
mating them at the highest, were 60,000 hearths. But how 
gre... the number of the individuals that died upon the road, 
and of those who were carricd into capturity by the Kirguises, 
can never be known.“ 
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Catharine demanded, by a written memorial 
to the Emperor of China, the restitution of the 
emigrant Kalmuks. To this he replied, that 
© their Sovereign was not a Prince $0 unjust as 
to deliver up his subjects to foreigners; nor a 
father capable of such cruelty as to drive away 
children who returned to the bosom of their fa. 
mily : that he had received no intimation of the 
design of the Kalmuks till the moment of their 
arrival ; and that then he eagerly restored to 
them the habitations to which they had had a right 
from time immemorial : that, in short, the 
Empress had no reason to complain of the Kal- 
muks, but most certainly of that officer who had 
dared to lift his hand against the Khans, and to 
order their Ministers to suffer the battogues.” * 
Amidst the grand concerns that occupied its 
attention, the court of Petersburg was not neg- 
ligent of little intrigues. However assiduous to 
the business of government, Catharine by no 
means renounced the love of pleasure. From 
the council she often frequented the ball-room 
and the theatre; and after the important sittings 
of the senate indulged herself in the most frivo- 
lous amusements. She gave audience to the 
Ambassadors of foreign powers, without needing 


| any other dress than that in which she received 


her courtiers ; and she dictated a law with the 
same facility as she wrote a gallant epistle. Sa- 
tisfied with her new attachments, she never 
spoke of those who had gone before. Panin, 
Czernischeff, and Baratinsky applauded the work 
of their own operation. | 

But that which aftorded them the most pleas- 
ing satisfaction was the removal of Gregory Or- 


» This letter was written in the 36th year, the 7th month, 
and the 13th day of the reign of Kien Long, 
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loff. He had now spent nearly five months in 
travelling in foreign parts. His enemies pleased 
themselves with the hope that he would continue 
his absence for at least two years longer. The 
emissaries who watched his steps frequently 
transmitted. accounts of his proceedings. He 
was supposed to be in Holland; and it was ima. 
gined that he intended to make the tour of Eng. 
land, France, and Italy. All at once, however, 
he re-appeared at the court of Petersburg. The 
Empress refused him admittance into her pre. 
sence. She sent him orders to repair to Reval; 
but at the same time presented him with consi- 
derable gifts, and loaded with honours and ca. 
resses the most intimate friends of her former fa- 
vourite. 

What then could be the motive of this singular 
conduct? Catharine no longer entertained an 
affection for Orloff. She ceased to stand in awe 
of him. But she dreaded, she hated a faction 
which she conceived might be formed under the 
auspices of a name * dear to the empire, and 
formidable to Orloff. She wished to oppose to 
this faction the party of her former favourite ; 
and to procure the support of a man by whom 
she had already been so well defended. Tri. 
umphant over her enemies, the admiration of 
Europe, idolized by her courtiers, this Princess 
was, notwithstanding, often a prey to the most 
poignant disquietudes : but these she concealed, 
'Fhe thought of being hurled from the throne, 
and losing her life, terrified her imagination; 
and she spoke with apparent cheerfulness of the 
long career that she hoped to run One day she 
found a note in her cabinet that threatened her 
with assassination: never did she discover 


That of the Grand Duke. 
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greater confidence and more tranquillity of 
mind. 

Ambitious of general fame, she could at all 
times so far constrain herself as was necessary to 
secure the acquisition. Her general character 
was that of dissimulation; vindictive, ungrate- 
ful; she was esteemed sincere, merciful, gene- 
rous. 

The blood of the miserable Iwan was yet 
reeking from the ground, when Catharine ap- 
peared distressed at the unhappy lot of that 
Prince's family. Duke Antony-Ulric of Bruns- 
wick,* and the Regent Anne, his wife, had had, 
after Iwan, two sons and two daughters, born 
in prison. The Regent Anne died in child- 
bed. The Duke Antony-Ulric, and the four 
children that still survived, after having been 
dragged from one prison to another, were shut 
up in a convent of Kolmogory, a small town 
Situated about twelve or fifteen leagues from 
Archangel. Catharine offered him his liberty, 
with the means of retiring to Germany. This 
the Prince refused. Why should I go,' an- 
swered he, © out of the Russian empire, to pub- 
lish the excess of my miseries, and to excite a 
barren compassion ?“ 

Wasielitschikoff had now filled the place of 


* The Duke Antony-Ulric of Brunswick was born in 1714, 
and died at Kolmogory in 1781. He was brother of the ce- 
lebrated General Prince Ferdinand, and of Queen Julia- 
Maria, Dowager of Denmark, | 
+ At Kolmogory, in 1746. 

1 After the death of the Duke, which happened in 1781, 
his two sons and two daughters, of whom the eldest was then 
upwards of forty, were transported to Archangel, after- 
wards to Berghen in Norway, and from thence to Horsens in 
Jutland, where one of the princes and the two princesses still 
live. The writer of this note was intimately acquainted with 
2 genilen:an who lived near these royal personages. 
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favourite for a considerable time. As he neither 
abused his interest, by accumulating immense 
riches for himself, nor endeavoured to under. 
mine his rivals, he excited no appearance of 
envy. The Empress frequently praised his mo. 
deration ; and that quality, so uncommon in a 
courtier, seemed daily to increase h:T allection 
towards him. But on a sudden he lost the art 
of pleasing. At the very instant when he had 
just been receiving additional marks of her ten. 
derness, an order was brought him to repair for 
Moscow, He obeyed. Fresh presents from the 
Empress accompanied his departure. But these 
were only remunerations of form, in which the 
heart had no share whatever.* 5 
Whether Orloff had been secretly recalled from 
Reval, or whether he found his residence in that 
city an insupportable burthen, he now returned, 
and made his appearance again at court. The 
Empress was $0 far from punishing him for this 
liberty, that, on the contrary, he was received 
by her with an appearance of joy. Proud of this 
reception, and of the remembrance of his past 
favour, relying still on the devoted submission 
of his creatures, who were very numerous, he 
thought it possible for him to resume his honours 
and his influence. While he was in the full en- 
joyment of them, he often seemed to disdain 
the possession. No sooner was he deprived of 
that than he felt how necessary they were to his 
happiness. Orloff, born in obscurity, and tu- 
tored in the licentiousness of barracks, had found 
himself raised on a sudden to a point of eleva- 


* Wagielitschikof continued in favour twenty-two months 
We shall hereafter mention to what sum the presents amounted 
which Catharine made, as well to him as to her other ta- 
vourites. , 
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tion, which, by feeding his natural pride, had 
neither altered his taste nor polished his man- 
ners. Eleven years spent near the person of his 
Imperial Mistress, in all the refinements of 
luxury and all the indulgence of voluptuous 
pleasure, restrained him not from braving the 
inclemency of the seasons, from ex posing him- 
self to the severest fatigues, nor from the pur— 
suit of brutal gratifications. Since his dismissal 
from favour, he remained in possession of an 
annual revenue of 250,000 roubles, and of 
moveables to the amount of 200,000. Instead 
of supporting a household with splendour and 
maguificence, he led the life of a garrisoned offt- 
cer. Though possessed of ample means to keep 
a table richly served with all the delicacies of 
the various seasons, he seldom ate but at the 
commensals of the court, which afforded very 
ordinary cheer. In the choice of his amours he 
was equally as indifferent. To him it was a mat- 
ter of no consideration, whether he offered the 
incense of his soul to a vulgar Finn, to a savage 
Kalmuk, or to the most beautiful woman in Pe- 
tersburg. 

Jealous of the authority enjoyed by his rivals, 
and contemplating with envy the throne, upon 
which he had long flattered himself with the hope 
of sitting, Orloft demanded a reinstatement in 
the exercise of his functions, and the exile of 
Count Panin, whom he accused of being the 
author of his disgrace. Orloff seemed at that 
moment to have regained his wonted ascendancy 
over the heart of Catharine. She appeared with 
all the fondness that the most tender passion 
could inspire, and made not the least hesitation 
to restore him to his employments. She, how» 
ever, refused her consent to the banishment of 
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Panin; but promised to remove him from 


court as soon as the Grand Duke should be 


married. 

At seeing Orloff reinstated in his employ. 
ments, Panin felt a deep chagrin. But the blame 
of that attached to himself alone, since he had 
taken no measures to prevent its completion, 
Happy in the fortune and consequence he en. 
joyed, living in indolence in the midst of active 
lite, and seeking retreat in the tumult of a busy 
court, it was only by sudden fits of passionate 
resentment that he gave way to a desire of injur. 
Ing his rivals ; and though of greater ability than 
they, he had often seen them victorious. 

Count Panin is a poor creature, said a noble. 
man who had long studied the propensities of his 
mind. * His partialities are ease and sullenness, 
To secure his friendship, you have but to laugh 
at his witticisms, and furnish him with an op- 
portunity of exercising his talent for slander. 
On such occasions he will join in the laugh with 
all his heart; and forget the affairs of govern- 
ment, the dispatches, the couriers, and even the 
intrigues formed against his reputation.” 

Catharine had for some time meditated a mar. 
riage for the Grand Duke; but as that Prince 
seemed to be of a weak habit of body and of a cold 
constitution, she considered it doubtful whether 
he seemed disposed to supply the empire with 
an hereditary succession. Her confidants soon 
found means to dispel her fears. They engaged 
a young Polish lady, named Sophia Cz 9 
maid of honour to the Empress Queen, to try 
the force of her charms upon the Prince's heart. 


* Sophia Cz has since espoused the Count R, 
who lived in France in 1788. 
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Miss Sophia consented; and the fruit of this 
amour was a son, Who received the name of Si— 


meon Welikoi.* 


From that time the Empress turned her 
thoughts upon the choice of a consort for the 
Grand Duke. In this consideration, however, 
she was a little embarrassed. She was far from 
desiring for a Princess who might become her 
rival, and who, treading in her own footsteps, 
might form attempts upon her throne and. life. 
She rather sought after one who neither possessed 
the faculties nor cherished the desire of render- 
ing herself formidable Her eyes were fixed upon 
the daughters of the Landgrave of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. These Princesses were three sisters. 
Catharine invited their mother to bring them to 
her court. However contrary this proposal 
might appear to long established custom, the 
Landgravine of Hesse Darmstadt accepted the 
invitation. That Princess was not silent to the 
voice of ambition. She listened only to the hope 
of placing one of her daughters on the throne of 
Russia. She repaired to Petersburg; and was 
magnificently received by the Empress, and 
loaded with presents, After having had time 
to form an opinion of the three young Princesses, 
Catharine chose for the spouse of the Grand 
Duke the Princess Wilhelmina, who embraced 
the Greek ritual,t and was united in wedlock to 
the heir of the Czars. 


Simeon Welikoi was of a disposition at once gentle and 
modest. Great care had been taken of his education. En- 
tered, at an early period, in the navy, he served during the 
Swedish war under that deserving English officer, Vice ad- 
miral Trevenen. He was afterwards a volunteer in the Eng- 
lish navy, and died in the West Indies in 1797. 

+ Sie even iusisted that the Landgrave should permit her 
to defray the whole expence of her journey to Petersburg. 
1 She took the name of Natalia Alexiewna. 
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no scrupie of deceiving the favourite, who flat. 
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Orloff and his party were in hopes that thiz 
marr age would be piesently followed by the 
disgrace of Panin. Orders were issued for him 
to leave the apartments which he occupied in the 
palace in the quality of the Prince's governor, 
His friends trembled with alarm. The courtiers 
became shy of his company. He supposed him. 
self undone. But his pupil had the generosity 
to oppose the storm He hastened to his mother, 
repre-ented to her, that Panin's attachment to the 
service of the empire had always been distinguish. 
ed for fidelity; and that it would be an act of too 
much cruelty to dismiss him from the court, at the 
very moment when he had the greatest reason to 
expect remuneration. This meritorious proce. 
dure eftected a change of mind in the Empress. 
Inste.d of commanding Panin to retire trom 
court, she wrote him a ietter full of sentiments 
of atledtion. She thanked him tor the care he 
had bestowed on the education of the Grand 
Duke, and confirmed him in the appointment of 
Minister for foreign affairs. 

To those who were unacquainted with the mo. 
tive that induced the Empress to retain Count 
Panin, her conduct seemed to involve inexpli. 
cable contradiction. OrlofF dared to reproach 
her with it: but she did not communicate her 
reasons to him. Unwilling that her favourite 
should know that a mother had yielded to the so- 
licitations of her son, she said that it became his 
duty to sacrifice the gratification of removing a 
Minister who did not please, to the necessity 
that called for his services. Always capable of 
disguising her real sentiments, Catharine made 


tered himself with the entire possession of her 
confidence. Though she seemed to have restored 
him her tormer tenderness, yet she secretly har- 


E 


boured in her breast a passion which soon dis- 
covered itself, She entertained a thought of 
dismissing Orloff a second time: but caution lor- 
bad its immediate execution. 

Among the learned and literary men with 
whom Catharine kept up a regular correspon- 
dence, Voltaire and Diderot were those whom 
she distinguished by a particular attention. She 
invited them several times to come and visit her. 
1 he philosopher of Ferney had, from experience, 
learnt the dangers of courts : he would not sufter 
the temptation of seeing that of Russia prevail. 
The Parisian philosopher was more open to per- 
suasion. He visited St. Petersburg; and re- 
ceived from Catharine a profusion of generosity 
and accumulated praise. During the whole time 
that he stayed at her court, she discoursed with 
him daily at the conclusion of dinner. Philoso- 
phy, legislation, politics, were commonly the 
$ubje6ts of these conversations. Diderot deve- 
loped his principles on the liberty and rights of 


nations with his wonted enthusiasm * and ac- 


customed eloquence. The Empress seemed to 
be delighted with his observations ; but was not 
at all the more disposed to reduce them into 
Practice, 

Monsieur Diderot,” said she, © is in many 
respects a hundred years old; but in others he is 
not more than ten.“ | 

Her Majesty's private oninion might not have 
been more favourable of the wisdom of Voltaire: 
but of that she never spoke but with all the de- 
{erence that is due to the prime herald of fame. 
Her manner of writing to him is well known. 


* The Empress made him sit beside her. In his enthu- 
$11:tic moments, Diderot sometimes hit her knee with the 
back of his hand; she never seemed to be offended at it, 
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Several fragments of her letters we have alread 
cited; we shall, however, transcribe one of them 
in this place, as an additional proof of that artful 
disguise which she put ow before the celebrated 
philosopher, in order to obtain those flatterics 
which he so prodigally bestowed upon her. 

© — —* Now wc are speaking of haughtiness, 
Upon that head, to you, I have a mind to make 


my general conſession. Great succèss has at. 


tended me during the war, It is natural for me 
to rejoice at this. I said, Russia will be well 
known by this war ; it will discover her indefa- 
tigable disposition; that she possesses men of 
eminent merit, who have all the qualities that 
can form heroes; it will be seen that her re. 
sources are not delicient; but that she can de. 
fend herselt, and prosecute a war with vigour, 
whenever she is injuriously attacked. 

Full of these ideas, I have never so much as 
once admitted a thought of Catharine, who, at 
the age of forty-two, can neither increase in 
body or mind ; but, according to the natural 
order of things, ought to remain, and does re- 
main, as she is. Do her affairs prosper ? So 
much the better! she says. It they were less 
flattering, she would employ all her faculties to 
put them in the best possible train. 

This is my ambition: beyond this I have 
none other. What I tell you is the real truth. 1 
will go farther: I will tell you that, to stop the 
effusion of human blood, I sincerely wish for 
peace. But peace is still at a distance, though 
the Turks, from different motives, desire it ar- 
dently. These people know not how to set 
about it. 


* I am as eagerly desirous of pacifying the un- 


* This letter is dated the 224 of Jab — 2d August, 1771. 
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reasonable contentions of Poland. I have there 
to combat brainless heads, each of which, instead 
ot promoting the common peace, impedes its sa- 
lutary influence, through caprice and levity. 
My Ambassador has published a declaration that 
ought to open their eyes: but there is reason to 
presume that they will rather ex pose themselves 
to the last extremity, than adopt invariably a 
wise and consistent rule of conduct. The whirl- 
winds of Descartes never existed but in Poland. 
There every head is a vortex continually turn— 
ing round its own axis. Chance alone may stop 
its motion ; but reason or judgment never will. 

I have not yet received from Ferney either 
your questions * or your watches. I entertain 
no doubt that the work of your artificers is per. 
fect, since they work under your own eyes. 

© Be not angry with your rustics for having 


sent me a surplus of watches: that expence will 


not ruin me. It would be very unfortunate in- 
deed, were I so far reduced as not to have at 
command such trifling sums whenever I want 
them. Judge not, I beseech you, ot our finances 
hy those of other ruined powers ot Europe: 
by so doing you would injure me. Though we 
have been engaged in a war for three years, our 
buildings are not checked; and every thing else 
proceeds as in a time of peaceful security. It is 
now two years since a new tax was imposed. f 
1 he war at present has its fixed establishment; 
which being once regulated, never deranges the 


„Les Questions sur l' Encyclopedie.“ 

With respectful deference to her Imperial Majesty, this 
4»>ertion does not strictly agree with the augmentation of the 
cupitation-tax of eighty kopecks, which she was obliged to 
ab liah at the return of peace; any more than with the extra- 
ordinary taxes imposed on scveral manufactures, and on all 
Works in iron. 
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course of other business. If we capture another 
Caffa or two, the expence of the war is indemni- 
lied. | 

© I shall be satisfied with my own conduct, 
Sir, whenever that conciliates your approbation, 
A few weeks ago I hkewise read over again my 
instructions for the code, because I then thought 
peace to be nearer at hand than it really is, and 
I found that I did right in committing them to 
paper. I confess that this code, for which a 
quantity of materials are now preparing, and 
many others are collected already, will yet cost 
we much attentive consideration betore it is re. 
duced to that degree of systematic periection, 
which will gratify my desire. But no matter: it 
must be completed, though Taganrog have the 
sea to the south and mountains to the north, 

However, it will be impossible to carry your 
designs upon that place into effect till a peace 
Shall have secured its environs against all appre. 
hension from sea and land; ior till the Krimea 
was taken, it was the frontier place against the 
Tartars. Perhaps, in a little time, the Khan of 
the Krimea may be brought to me in person. 
I am this moment informed that he did not cross 
the sea with the Turks, but that he remained in 
the mountains with a very small number of 
followers, not unlike the Pretender in Scotland 
after the defeat at Culloden. If be comes to me, 
we will endeavour to give him a polish this win- 
ter; and, to revenge myself of him, I will make 
him dance, and he shall go to the French play. 

I was just folding up this letter, when yours 
of the 10th of July came into my hands, in which 
you describe the adventure that happened to my 
« Instruction“ * in France. I knew that anec- 


The instruction for a code of laws; 
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dote, and even the appendix to it, in consequence 
of the 0: der of the Duc de Choiseul. I ownthat, 
on reading it in the neuspapers, it made me 
smile ; and I found myself amply revenged. 

he conflagration that happened at Peters- 
28 has, according to the reports of the police, 
consumed in all one hundred and forty houses, 
among which about twenty were stone buildings; 
the rest were only barracks of wooden construc- 
tion. The high wind raised the flames and scat- 
tered the burning splinters on all sides; which oc- 
casioned tne fire to break out afresh the following 


day, and gave it a supernatural appearance. hut 


there is no dou':t that the high wind and the ex- 
cessive heat occasioned this * which will 
be soon repaired. 

« With us buildings are raled with greater 
dispatch than in any other country of Europe. 
In 1762 a fire happened of twice this extent, 
which consumed a large quarter of the town, 
consisting of wooden buildings, The whole was 
rebuilt 1 in brick within a space of less than three 
years.” 
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Discontents in divers parts of the empire—Causes 
that determine Several impostors to assume the 
name of Peter III. Potemkin becomes favourite — 
His exile— His recall Manner of installing and 
dismissing the favourites — Journey to Moscow— 
Pilgrimage— Potemkin wisbes to induce the Em. 
press to marry him— Mar:hal Romanzoff comes to 
Moscow Regulations and edicts for the govern- 

ment cf the empire I he Russians enter the Krimea 
again—Elettion of the Khan Sabim-Guerat— Za- 
wodoffsky becomes favourite—Death of the first 
consort of the Grand Duke—Second journey of 
Frince Henry of Prussia to Petersburg Journey 
of the Grand Duke to Berlin His second marriage 
—LZoritz obtains ile place of favourite. 


1574 T HE prosperity of the Empress seemed, for a 
ym to have reached its extent. A terrible 
storm was collecting in the remotest provinces of 
the enipire ; it thundered, it advanced, it threa- 
tened to overturn the throne of Catharine. T hat 
Princess had excited discontent among the 
reatest number of her subjects. The nobility 
were offended at the capricious and arrogant airs 

of her favourites; the clergy burnt with the 
desire of revenging the loss of their privileges, 
and the people nuirmured at the innumerable 

- vexations which they were obliged to endure. 


72 


In short, the peasantry were almost become des. 
perate at seeing their children successively torn 
from their families, to turnish recruits to the 
armies which fell by the hands of the Turks, and 
were incessantly mown down by the horrible 
plague, on the banks of the Danube. The Co- 
sacs of the Don first gave the signal of revolt. 
They had at their head a man, who, knowing 
their credulity, and seeing the spirit of discon- 
teat spread among them, quickly succeeded in 
revolting several provinces; and who, had he 
taken a proper advantage of his successes, would, 
undoubtedly, have changed the fate of Russia, 

But it is necessary first to explain what induce- 
ment urged this man to act the bold part he 
played. The priests could not pardon Catharine 
for not restoring to them their legal possessions. 
They thought to find in imposture one of the 
most sure and easy means of revenge. To this 
they accordingly had recourse. They privately 
spread the report that Peter III. was still living; 
and that he would oon make his appearance, to 
demand from the Empress a restitution of his 
throne. 

A pretended Peter III. had indeed appeared in 
the province of Woronetz ;* but he was taken, 
prom ay to be an impostor, and punished with 

eath. | 

Some years after,+ a deserter from the regi- 
ment of Orloff, named Czernischeff, shewed him- 
self in the village of Kopenka, on the frontiers 
of the Krimea, and also endeavoured tv pass tor 
the .deceased Emperor. The priests procured 
him a great number of partizans, and were upon 


: He was a shoemaker of Woronetz, and appeared in 
1767. | 
+ In 1770. 
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the point of crowning him in a church, when 2 
Colonel of the Russ'an troops, who had received 
intelligence that Czernischeff was inciting the 
people to a revolt, seized the impostor, and in- 
stantly struck off his head, 

In the country of Montenero, tributary of the 
Grand Signor, a physician, named Stephano,* 
profiting by the enthusiasm with which the Rus. 
Sian name inspired the Greek Christians of these 
provinces, induced them to believe that he was 
Peter III. Some of their bishops warmly sup. 
ported him; and this stratagem occasioned an 
insurrection among the people : but the janissa- 


ries soon routed the Illyrian, who fled for his 


safety: more fortunate than the other false 
Peters, he escaped the scaffold. 

Aiter these a fourth impostor appeared in the 
government of Oufa. Born a vassal on an estate 
belonging to the family of Woronzoff, he deserted 
to the Cosacs, and followed a detachment which 
was going to join the Russian army. Upon his 
arrival at one of the stations in the desart be- 
tween the Don and the Wolga, he assembled his 
comrades, and assured them that he was Peter III. 
This stupid and barbarous erew believed his as- 


sertion, acknowledged him as Emperor, and 


swore to die in his defence. He proceeced then 
to nominate his Ministers, his Generals, and pre. 
pared himself to wear the crown with as much 
confidence as if he had reaily possessed a king- 
dom and a powerful army. But his reign was 
short. At the expiration of a few hours a Rus. 


sian officer came, and seized his new Majesty by 


the hair of his head, had him. bound by his own 


* He was a restless being, who had served in the seven 
years war, and afterwards had no inclination to peace and 
tranquillity. 
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subjects, and sent him to prison at Czaritzin. 
There the soldiers and some inhabitants, in— 
cited by the monks, made an attempt to set the 
impostor free. But Colonel Zipletoff, Governor 
of the fortress, in which a part of the garrison 
still retained their fidelity, succeeded, after se- 
veral vollies of musketry, in dispersing the segli- 
tious. The impostor was immediately con— 
demned to the knout, and died under the scourge 
of the executioner. | 

A prisoner at Irkutzk * attempted to imitate 
the four delinquents of whom we have just been 
speaking, and met with no better fate. All these 
tragical farces were but the prelude to bloody 
scenes prepared by a more formidable knave.+ 

To motives merely political Gregory Orloff 
was indebted for his restoration to favour. Po- 
licy may feign the passion of love, but cannot 
call it forth. Catharine affected to entertain for 
her former lover those sentiments which were 
quite extinét. She lavished on him flatteries, 
but could not restore him the possession of her 
heart. Orloff was therefore mistaken in imagin- 
ing himself to be the sole cause of Wasielitschi- 
koff's dismissal. This sacrifice was not made to 
him. 

For along time past the Empress had remarked 
Potemkin's manly elegance and noble demeanour. 


She recollected with complacency, that on the 


day of the revolution of 1762, Potemkin being 
then very young, had seized the moment when 


she mounted her horse to present her with his 


sword knot. She resolved at length to become 
more intimately acquainted with him; and the first 


* In 1772. 

+ This was Ikhelman Pugatscheff, for a particular ac- 
count of whom and his conspiracy, see the Appendix to vol. I. 
ef this work, > * 
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interview secured to this new lover the superiority 
over all his rivals. Wasielitschikoff was turned 
off, and Orloft restored to tavour ; but he became 
disgusting.* Potemkin alone could console her 
Majesty in secret, under the uneasy sensations 
occasioned by the war, the apprehensive tears in- 
Spired by the rebellion, and the vexatious mis. 
understanding that prevailed between the old 
favourite and the Minister Panin. Potemkin 
grew presumptuous; success increased his pride, 
of which he soon became the victim. 

One day, as he was playing at billiards with 
Count Orloft, he inconsiderately boasted of the 
favour that he enjoyed; and even asserted that 
it entirely depended upon him to remove from 
court such persons as were displeasing to him: 
Orloff made a haughty reply. U pon this a quar- 
rel ensued; in the warmth of which Potemkin 
received a blow that occasioned the loss of an 
eye. This was not his only misfortune. Gre. 
gory Orloff, informed of the affray by his bro. 
ther, ran to the Empress, and requested Po. 
temkin's removal from court. 

Potemkin retired to Smolensk, his native 
place, where he remained almost a year in soli- 
tude, suffering much from his eye, f and his so- 
litary exile from court. At one time he declared 
his resolution of turning monk; at another pre- 
tended that he should become the greatest man 
in Russia. At length, in a sudden fit, he wrote 


It is asserted of this man, that his manners were coarse, 
his presumption insufferable, his pride overbearing. 

+ Prince Potemkin was born in the neighbourhood of 
Smolensk, and sprung from an obscure family. | 

t It has been reported that the injury done to his eye might 
have been cured ; but that, in his impatience, he burst a slight 
tumour that had formed on the side of the ball, and totally 
deprived himself of sight. 
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to the Empress, beseeching her to think of him. 
Her Majesty immediately complied with his re- 


quest, recalled, and placed him again in full 


session of her favour. Orloff had been for 
several days at the sport of the chace. His ab- 
sence afforded an opportunity for installing Po- 
temkin at the palace ; and on the return of the 
old favourite, no complaints and no reproaches 
could remove the new ascendant from his exalted 
Situation. 

It may be deemed necessary in this place to 
explain what were the duties expected from, and 
the distinguished honours paid to, the favourites 
of Catharine. 

When her Majesty had made choice of a new 
favourite, she created him her General Aid-de- 
camp, in order that he might accompany her 
wherever she went, without incurring public 
censure. From that period the favourite occu- 
pied in the palace an apartment under that of 
his royal mistress, to which it communicated by 
a private stair-case. The first day of his instal- 
lation he received a present of 100,000 roubles, 
and every month he found 12,000 placed on his 
dressing-table. - The Marshal of the court was 
ordered to provide him a table of twenty-four 
covers, and to defray all his household expences. 
The favourite was required to attend the Em- 
press wherever she went, and was not permitted 
to leave the palace without asking her consent. 
He was forbid to converse familiarly with other 
women; and if he went to dine with any of his 
friends, the absence of the mistress of the house 
was always required. | 

Whenever the Empress cast her eyes on one 
of her subjects, with the design of raising bim to 
the post of favourite, he was invited to dinner 
by some one of her confidants, on whom she 
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called as if it were by chance. There she would 
draw the new comer into discourse, and judge 
how far he was worthy of her destined favour, 
When the opinion she had formed was favour. 
able, a significant look apprised the confidant, 
who, in her turn, made it known ta the object 
of her royal mistress's pleasure. The next day 
he received a visit from the court physician, 
who came to inspect the state of his health; and 
the same evening he accompanied her Majesty to 
the hermitage, and took possession of the apart. 
ment that had been prepared for his reception. 
These formalities commenced upon the choice of 
Potenikin, since which time they have been con- 
stantly observed. | | 

When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, 
there was also a particular manner in his depri— 
vation. He received orders to travel ; and from 
that moment all access to her Majesty was de- 
nied him: but he was sure of finding at the 
place of his retirement such splendid rewards as 
were worthy of the munificent pride of Catha- 
rine. | | 

Peace being established with the Turks, and 


A the rebel Pugatscheff consigned to oblivion, Ca- 


tharine had leisure to indulge an affection that 
was the mere offspring of novelty. Potemkin 
had acquired an almost absolute ascendancy over 
her will. Conscious of this, he abused his power. 
He daily obtained an accumulation of favour ; 
and when, from motives of prudence, her Majesty 
refused him any thing he requested, his sullen 
humours and angry flights of passion would ex- 
tort compliance.“ It was by such singular 


It has been said that he carried his passion so far as even 
to strike her Majesty, and by 30 doing, that he only followed 
Orloff's example. 
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means that he entered into the council, and pro- 
cured the appointment of Vice- president at War. 
Count Czagar Czernischeff * was the President. 
Potemkin, whose ambition would not suffer 
any one equal to himself, resolved to ruin the 
Count in the estimation of the Empress, and i 
Succeeded in his attempt. Czagar Czernischeff | M 
delivered in his resignation ; and though the fa- 
vourite, from want of abilities adequate to the 
discharge of the important office of Minister at 
War, was totally unqualified for the situation, 
yet he made no scruple to take it upon him. 
So much presumption created him a number of 
enemies : he was reproached with undertaking 
a diversity of concerns, and leaving none com- 
plete; of making indiscriminate promises to 
every suitor, and disappointing all: of employ. 
ing himself to no effectual purpose, but in the 
aggrandizement of his own enormous power. 
The Empress had succeeded in reconciling 
Potemkin with the Orlofts, and exerted all her 
efforts to preserve peace between them. Though 
she had not now the smallest remains of affection 
for Gregory Orloff, nor perhaps even of grati- 
tude, she still kept upon terms with him. As 
for him, ever jealous, not of the pleasures, but the 
honours of Potemkin, he requested permission 
r to retire from court ; but to this the Empress 
. would not consent. She preferred the endur- 
ance of those scandalous scenes to which Orloff 
y exposed her by remaining at court, rather than 
1 permit him to carry abroad a resentment, which 
. might not indeed be dangerous, but which cir- 
r cumstances might render alarming. She had 
Still another motive for his retention : she en- 
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tertained a hope that his presence would restrain 
the audacity of his rival. After having long 
opposed Panin to Orloff, she now thought of 
using Orloff as a foil to Potemkin. 

Mortified at a refusal of permission to retire, 
a permission which had been once forced upon 
him against his inclination, Orloff had a long 
conference with her Majesty. He brought to 
her recollection the obligations which she owed 
to him; he boasted of his zeal and fidelity in 
her service; he even ventured to tell her that 
she had nothing to reproach him with but the 
being less young than his rival. Catharine lis. 
tened to him with the utmost composure ; and, 
without denying in plain terms the wrongs of the 
lover; she assured him that the Empress was ever 
his friend. By having recourse to this art of 
persuasion, which she exercised with such pecu- 
liar ease, Orloff was determined to remain. 

Ere long, however, Orloff experienced ano- 
ther vexatious disappointment. The execution 
of Pugatscheff had scarcely taken place before 
the Empress resolved on visiting Moscow. It 
was her wish at once to enjoy the triumph she 
had gained over a rebel, and, by her presence, to 
complete the destruction of any hope that might 
still agitate the breasts of the disaffected. Orloff 
attempted to dissuade her from this design ; Po- 


temkin endeavoured to confirm her in it. The 


ideas of the latter were in unison with those of 
Catharine ; he therefore easily carried his point. 
She departed for Moscow. 

Her Majesty knew that, in her way to Mos- 
cov, she must pass through provinces where the 
priests were held in high esteem, and the people 
kept by them under the yoke of the grossest su- 
perstition. On their childish bigotry she looked 
down with contempt, and held in abhorrence its 
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dangerous ministers : but she recollected that it 
had been subservient to her purposes when she 
formed the design of dethroning her husband; 
upon which account she disdained not to employ 
it again in order to regain the alienated affec- 
tions and attra the reverence of an ignorant 
multitude. To effec this, she carried with her 
a great number of little images of saints, which 
she distributed among all the churches and cha- 
pels on the road. But for the cathedral of Mos- 
co she destined a large picture, richly clothed, 
and decorated with diamonds ; this she caused 
to be placed in a carriage, which, during the 
whole of the journey, and when she made her 
public entry into Moscow, immediately followed 
her own, 

Six hundred men from each regiment of the 
guards had preceded her arrival. in that great 
city, and put themselves under arms to receive 
her. 

Two triumphal arches had been erected,“ and 
preparations made for a superb entertainment, 
Her retinue was brilliant, the erowd of specta- 
tors immense, but order and magnificence ge- 
nerally prevailed. Nothing was wanting but 
acclamations of joy. The people, rather amazed 
than affected, did not express the least sign of 
satisfaction. The Empress had announced a di- 
minution of taxes; but the hearts of the popu- 
lace seemed as little impressed by her generosity, 
as by the pomp of her splendid train. 

The Grand Duke experienced a very different 
reception. He saw on every side instances of 
homage and respect, that were denied his mother, 
profusely lavished on him. It is asserted, that 


* These two triumphal arches cost, it is reported, 40,008 


roubles. 
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a courtier, struck with this contrast, and desir. 
ous of penetrating into the sentiments of the 
heir to the throne, said, Prince, see how much 
you are beloved. Oh, if you would! = a 
Grand Duke answered not a word, but gave the 
courtier * a look so expressive of severity, that 
it sufficiently proved, though he was kept out of 
a throne to which he had a right, yet he did not 
on that account lose sight of the duty becoming 
a dutiful son. x 


Some days after her Majesty's arrival at Mos. 


cow, she performed a pilgrimage to a convent 
situate at the distance of forty wersts from the 
metropolis : she walked on foot the whole way, 
attended by all her court. Count Panin alone 
was not invited to this hypocritical farce Out 
of revenge for this disrespectful mark of inat- 
tention, he said, © The Empress was unwilling 
that I should take a part in her pilgrimage, be- 
cause she has found in me a want of devotion, 
and not enough of the courtier.” 

Panin not only neglected the incumbent duties 
of a courtier, but failed in the discharge of his 
ministerial obligations. Indolence and amuse. 
ments were now his principal business. He sel- 
dom read the dispatches of the Ambassadors, 
and very rarely deigned to answer their con- 
tents. This conduct armed his enemies against 
him. It favoured in particular the ambitious 
Potemkin, who ardently longed for Panin's re- 
moval. On succeeding Orloff in favour, Potem- 
kin ventured to tread in the same steps, and 
form the same designs with his predecessor, in 
aspiring to obtain the hand of Catharine, But 


Count Andrew Razumoffsky, one of the Hetman's son: 
The other, who is called Count Gregory Razumoffsky, cul: 
tivates the sciences at Lausanne. 
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he was awed by Panin's frankness, his persua- 
sive eloquence, his art for intrigue, of which, in 
spite of his indolence, the old Minister could 
still make a skilful use. 

What strange metamorphoses will not ambi- 
tion effect! Potemkin, the most arrogant man 
of all Russia; he who seemed the least calculated 
to submit to the bridle of restraint, and who bb 
himself, devoid of the slightest tincture of reli- 1 
gion, had ridiculed every mode of faith, all at 1 
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once assumed the exterior of a rigid piety. At 1 
the beginning of Lent, he was seen to bid adieu 1 
to the indulgence of good cheer, which no one 1 
loved better than himself, to feed upon roots, 9 
and drink only water; he went to confession al- | 


most every day. He had taken care to make 
choice of her Majesty's confessor, to whom he 
revealed his illicit intercourse : at the same time : 
begged him to inform his royal mistress that, [ 
- alarmed by the terrors of conscience, he could iſ. 
no longer indulge an affection when not sanc- i 
tioned by marriage. Whether the monk had s 
been gained over or not, he faithfully executed Y 
his commisston. Catharine came to no expla- 
nation with him; but eazily guessing the motive 
of Potemkin's scruples, she sent for her lover, 
and spoke to him with tenderness, but at the 
Same time with dignity. She said, that, not- 
withstanding her regard for him, passion should 1 
not subdue her resolution; and if he were re— Nv 
solved no longer to fill the post of favourite ano- 4 
ther might easily succeed in his, place. 

Potemkin, humbled and confounded, found 4 

it in-possible to conceal his vexation from the 1 
Ferception of the courtiers. He was even heard | 

to declare that he would take holy orders, and 1 
cause himself to be consecrated Archbishop. [x 
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But Catharine returned to Petersburg.“ Po. 
temkin followed her, and soon buried his hy po- 
critical devotion in the pursuits of ambition, and 
the boundless enjoy ments of pleasure. 

But the intrigues of the court have caused a 
temporary digression from objeèts of greater 
importance. We ought not, however, to forget 
that the pleasures oi Catharine by no means 
prevented her application to the necessary cares 
involved in the government of her en pire. 

During the first days of her residence in Mos. 
cow Marshal Roman zoff arrived, t whom she re. 
ceived with every mark of respect due to the 
niost illustrious support of lier throne. At first 
it was her intention that he should have entered 
Moscow on the same day with herselt ; and, ad- 
vancing on horseback between the triumphal 
arches purposely raised to his honour, should 
have met her without alighting to the ground, 
But the brave and madest conqueror of the 
Turks thought it his duty to decline these ho- 
nours. Ke telt that, by accepting all that grati- 
tude offered, Imperial glory might receive a 
wound. His renown already excited the cour- 
tiers' envy, especially that of Potemkin. Jo what 
a height would it not have risen had he accepted 
the homage ir.tended for him by her Majesty! 
He appeared then before his Sovereign, not as a 
triumphant hero, but as a soldier come to give 
an account of his yiftories. 

The next day her Majesty, accompanied by 


The Empress made her journey from Moscow to Peters- 
burg in a sledge ; and thoagh ene turned out of her way 0 
visit an armory, she was not more than four days on the road. 
Peter the Great went, it is said, once from Moscow to Peters- 
burg in forty-six hours, in a sledge drawn by twenty-four 


horses. 
+ Fhe 2oth of july. 
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the Grand Duke, the principal officers of state, 
and all her courtiers, went on foot from the an- 
cient palace of the Czars to the cathedral of 
Moscow, in order to hear a solemn mass, and a 
Te Deum sung on occasion of the peace. 

At the conclusion of this ceremony, the pri- 
vate Treasurer of the Empress read, with a loud 
voice, th: list of the recompences conferred by 
her Majesty upon the Generals who had distin- 

uished themselves in the Ottoman war. 

Marshal Romanzolt received a landed estate 
with 5000 peasants, 100 000 roubles in ready 
money, a very fine service of plate, a hat en- 


circled with a laurel branch ornamented with 


jewels, and valued at 30,000 roubles, the star 
of the order of St. George, and an epaulette of 
diamonds, with a magnificent truncheon of 
Field-Marshal. 

Alexis Orloff received 60,000 roubles, and a 
sword superbly enriched with diamonds. The 
Generals, Paul Potemkin, Panin, Doigorouky, 
Soltikoff,, Czernischeff, and several others, also 
received distinguished marks of Catharine' s mu- 


nificence * 


Catharine had, for some time past, meditated 


General Paul Potemkin was presented with a diploma 
of Count of the Russian Empire, and her Majesty's picture 
set with diamonds, 

General Panin and Prince Dolgorouky had 60,000 rou- 
bles each, with a sword and diamond star. 

Count Soltikoff, the second class of the Order of St. 
Ceorge. 

Count Iwan Czernischeff, the Order of St. Andrew. 

Ribbons of St. Alexander Neusky were conferred, and 
military promotions took place. 

Admiral Greig was advanced to the rank of Vice-Admi- 
ral, and appointed Commandant of Cronstadt. 

* Next day the Grand Duke bestowed 11 ribbons of the 
Order of St. Anne.“ 
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a regulation for the interior government of her 
dominions; this she ordered to be printed at 
Moscow, but not carried into execution except 
in the governments of Smolensko and Tuer; 
because the people of those two provinces ap. 
peared more enlightened, more docile, and con. 
sequently more adapted to insure success to the 
trial of the new code of laws. * 

Before she promulgated this regulation, the 
Empress repaired to the senate, in all the pomp 
of Imperial grandeur, and there caused it to be 
enregistered in her presence. She had already 
enregistered an ukause, that called forth the gra. 
titude of a numerous body of her subjects. The 
inhabitants of the distant provinces had, till 
that time, been obliged to travel up to Peters. 
burg'or to Moscow, in order to try their suits at 
law. Catha ine wished to save them these lon 
and expensive journies. She declared that, for 
the future, all suits should be determined by 
the provincial tribunals, reserving, however, to 
the parties the right of appeal trom the judg. 
ment of these tribunals to either of the senates, 
and even to the Imperial Council; but, with 
this declaration, that, if the former judgment 
were confirmed, the appellant should submit to 
a tine. 

Another ukause diffused a spirit of joy among 
the inhabitants of Siberia. The rebellion of Pu- 
gatscheff had long interrupted their commerce, 
and the want of money still impeded its opera- 
tions. By applying a remedy to the latter in- 
convenience, the Empress obliterated the re- 
membrance of the former. A bank was esta- 
blished at-Toblosk, and entrusted to the care of 


* The regulation was afterwards successively introduced 
into the other provinces of the empire, 
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Gotowzoff, who had already given proofs of his 
skill in the direction of the bank of Petersburg. 
The commerce of Siberia from that period re- 
gained its wonted activity. 

The general commerce of the empire attracted 
Catharine's especial attention. She gave it her 
ut most encouragement ; justly considering it as 
the principal source of her grandeur. 

In the edict, * that preceded the regulation of 
which we have spoken already, the Empress, in 
order to inspire those of her subjects who de- 
voted themselves to commerce, with the spirit 
of emulation, and to confer on them a distin- 
guished mark of her respect; freed them from 
the capitation, and the necessity to which they 
had hitherto been obliged to submit, of drawing 
lots for supplying the army and navy with re- 
cruits. She likewise permitted all free boors to 
enroll themselves in one of the mercantile 
classes, + on condition of paying annually to the 
crown one per cent. on the capital employed in 
their traffic. 

With the same design of extending the com- 
merce of her empire, it was, that the Empress 
renewed her treaty with England. She also pa- 
tronized industry and agriculture. New manu- 
factories were established, workmen were em. 
ployed to rebuild the villages, and repair the 
devastation occasioned by the rebellion of Pu. 
gatscheff to the colonies on the banks of the 


It is called in Russia the edi& or the ukause of grace. 

+ The Russian traders, or merchants, are divided into 
three classes, The first is composed of those who possess, 
or are rated as possessing, a capital of 100,000 roubles: the 
second, of those who have 50,000 roubles ; and the third, of 
those who have only 100 roubles. They pay to the govern- 
ment according to the class in which they are inscribed ; and 
we may easily imagine that pride often gets the better of 
truth, and triumphs over avarice itself. 
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Wolga. But, unfortunately, those to whom 
the Empress committed the exercise of her au. 
thority seldom fulfilled her intention Purpose. 
ly set apart to instil into the minds of her ny. 
merous sujets a principle of veneration for 
her government, they made it detested by their 
abominable conduct. 

Some of the new colonies had been devastated 
by the depredations of the rebels, and all were 
upon the eve of ruin, through the mal-adminis. 
tration and faithless villainy of the Russian agents, 
The 100 000 colonists, which Catharine had in- 
vited into her country,“ the greater part of whom 
were Germans, in ten years afterwards found 
their numbers reduced to less than 29,000, + 
dispersed and Janguishing in the parts about 
Saratof, Kiof, and Czarit-in. 

Catharine was still at Moscow, when she learnt 
that certain officers had just been following the 
example of Lieutenant Colonel Kischenskoi, ; 
whose unworthy conduct has been already men- 
tioned. Their extortions forced a horde of 
Bashkirs to revolt. These Tartars not only re- 
fused to pay the accustomed tribute, but mas: 
sacred the Russian officers, as well as the Popes, 
who were sent to them. They afterwards placed 
in the portable chapels of these Popes the 
images of the Dalai Lama, preferring their old 
idolatry to a reiigion of which the votaries were 
to then only greedy oppressors. The Empress 
ovened a conference with them. The rapacious 
officers that presided over them, were superseded 
b. men of greater moderation, and the horde 
praceably returned to the Russian subjection. 


* In 1764 and 1765. 3 
+ 28,293 persons of both sexes, forming 7,185 families. 
f ihe same whose covetousness forced 8000 Kalmuks te 


ehundun Russia, aid retire to the mountains of Thibet. 
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While Catharine subdued by moderation the 
rebellious Tartars of the eastern part of her em- 
pire, she spared no efforts to drag those of the 
Lesser Tartary under her yoke. The conquests 
of Prince Dolgorousky had disposed à great 
number of the inhabitants of the Krimea to fa- 
vour the Russians. The new Klan, Dewlet- 
Guerai, was still devoted to the Ottoman inte- 
rest; a part of his people refused to obey him. 
Peace was now established between he Lurks 
and the Russians; but the Tartars sti! continued 
the wartare The. treacherous Russians disse- 
minated the seeds of revolt among them by 
bribes and presents. They secretly stirred them 
upto rebellion ; they sometimes even supported 
them with arms in their hinds. All at once 
they appeared in the Krimea with fresh armies ; 
and under the pretext of surprising Dewlet- 
Guerai, carefully gave him an opportunity to 
effect his escape. Dewlet-Guerai took advan- 
tage of it; but the Khan had scarcely quitted 
his country, when the Russians caused to be 
elected in his stead Sahim-Guerai, hose pliabi- 
lity of character was as well known to them as 
his attachment to the Russian interest. 


The Russians soon after constructed a for- 1776 
tress between Kersch and Jeni-Kali. The 


Turks, dissatisfied with the revolution of the 
Rrimea and the usurpations of Russia, threaten- 


ed to take up arms. The imprudent and feeble 


Sahim-Guerai, acting by the advice of a Russian 


agent who resided with him, sent to Petersburg 


a deputation of six myrzas. * This homage was 
too flattering to the pride and ambition of Ca- 
tharine, not to meet with a favourable recep- 
tion: she seemed to behold in these myrzas new 


* Tatrtazjan nobles, 
vol. 1. Bb 
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subjects come to take their oath of allegiance, 
She treated them with friendship. Previous to 
their audience, they were habited in magnifi. 
cent caftans. * They intreated her Imperial 
Majesty to extend her protection to their Khan: 
a fatal protection! for which that unhappy Prince 
afterwards too dearly paid. ; 

Marshal Romanzoff had already received a 
command to collect an army on the banks of the 
Borysthenes, + Every thing seemed to an- 
nounce an approaching rupture between Russia 
and the Porte: but Prince Repnin, Ambassador 
Extraordinary from the Empress to Constanti- 
nople, for some time warded off the Divan's re- 
sentment. This was all that Catharine wished. 
She only desired time to prepare for encounter. 
ing with advantage. The war was necessary to 
her schemes of invasion. 

Ever occupied with schemes grand in design, 
Catharine, to appearance, however, seemed to 
think of nothing but pleasure. Her time de- 
voted to matters of business was divided with $0 
much ability, that she always found a portion 
adequate to the discharge of diplomatic affairs; 
sufficient for the publication of new laws; for 
writing, with her own hand, the orders sent to 
her Ambassadors and Generals; for. keeping up 
a regular correspondence with men of letters 
and artists; for giving regular audiences to her 
subjects; for sharing all the amusements of her 
court; and for the indulgence of those gratifica- 
tions which arose from her intrigues of gallan- 
try. Constant in her ambition, she was often 
faithless in love; and coquetry was as dear to 
her as to other females. = 


— 


— 


* Each of these cafians cost 4000 roubles each. 
The Dniester. 
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She had scarcely returned to Petersburg be- 
fore Potemkin ceased to be the object of her af- 
fection. She loaded him with benefits; she 
seemed to want honours and dignities enough to 
confer upon him; she promised him the sole 
possession of her jove, but her heart already de- 
cided in favour of another. A young Ukrai- 
nian, named Zawadofisky, posse-sed her secret 
smiles. She began by appointing him her Se. 
cretary. Her Majesty shortly after openly 
called him her favourite. This change intro- 
duced a scene of a very extraordinary nature at 
the Court of Catharine. Whenever that Prin- 
cess issued an order, the execution of it always 
appeared inevitable ; she ever exacted implicit 
obedience. It was now generally known, that 
the discarded favourite received orders to travel, 
and that he was no longer permitted to present 
himself before the Empress till she should deign 
to recall him. The lofty Orloff had himself sub- 
mitted to that form of dismissal. Potemkin dared 
to evade it. On receiving the fatal order he pre- 
tended to depart; but the very next day came, 
and with the utmost composure, placed himself 
in front of the Empress, just as she was sitting 
down to her party at whist. Without uttering 
the least complaint at the rash disobedience of 
Potemkin, Catharine advanced him a card, told 
him that he always played happily, and spoke 
no more of his dismissal. Potemkin kept his 
appointments, and reserved his honours, pos- 
sessed his influence, and from the lover became 
her Majesty's friend. Zawadoflsky knew the 
art of pleasing: but Potemkin had rendered 
himself useful; and his genius, more nearly al- 
lied to the genius of Catharine than that of any 
other of her favourites, still retained his wonted 
ascendancy over her mind. 
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Orloff, who had been too suddenly informed 
of Potemkin's disgrace, in the mean time hast- 
ened to Petersburg. Here he found his ri. 
val not only in the enjoyment of his Sovereign's 
affection, but stil! pdosessed of her confidence. 
Orloff flattered himself with being able to re. 
sume that confidence, while a youthtul lover, to- 
tally i ignor: ant of politics, possessed the heart of 
Catharine: but he was soon undeceived. He 
appeared at court, kissed her Majesty's hand, 
end seeing Pote:: kin beside her person, depart- 
ed immediately for Moscow. 

The courtiers who were most observant of the 
Empress's conduct, were at a loss to divine 
which was the lover whom she preferred. They 
could not suppose that Potemkin would renounce 
his interest in her affections. 1 hey did not re- 
fleet, that love is silent in the presence of ambi. 
tion. 

Panin seemed more than ever sunł in his apa- 
thetic indolence. But the Empress left him in 
possession of his appointments; both on account 
of his long merited services, and the very pow- 


erful party with which he was connected. This 


parry.” was desirous of seeing the Grand Duke 
ay clain to a throne, of which, by right, he vas 
the lawful possessor. But the prudent n.odera- 
tion of the Prince, and his dutiful respect for his 
mother, checked every scheme of ambition. Ca- 
tharine, however, sometimes mindful of what 
her son never intended, in the thought of what 
he might do, was not entirely free from alarm, 
Every person whoni she thought capable of urg 
ing the Prince to great designs, was the object 
of her suspicion. But of those who could arm 
then.selves in his behalt she was par ticularly ap- 
prehensive. 

These apprehensions did not escape the 4 
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servation of his Prussian Majesty. From the 
heart of Brandenburg he spied all that agitated 9 
tme soul of Catharine ; and skilfully turned it to 1 
nis own advantage. He knew that he alone 1 
| could eſlectually support the Grand Duke in as- 4 
eerting his rights. Whenever, then, he wanted i 


to bring the Empress over to his purposes, he 
never failed to express great anxiety about her | 
son. The suspicions of Catharine were awakened, Þ 
and, in order to preserve the friendship of Fre- | 
derick, sacrifices seemed to cost her nothing. a 
The Grand Duke had a particular esteem for A 
Count Andrew Razumoftsky. He engaged him * 
in all his parties, and made him the confident of 1 
his bosom. The Empress, who well knew the 4 
daring spirit of Razumoffsky, was alarmed at 
this intimacy, and resolved to break it off Razu- 
moſisky hiniself soon furnished her with an op- 
portunity. Catharine observed some signs of 
secret correspondence between him and the 
Grand Duchess. * She did not hesitate to sup- f 
pose that Razumoffsky had presumed to form 
some rash designs upon the Princess; with her 
sus picions she carefully made the Grand Duke 
acquainted. That Prince could not persuade 
himself that these suspicions had any real foun- 
dation : however, without withdrawing his fa- 
vour from Count Razumotisky, he resolved to 
keep an eye upon his actions; and recommended 
to his consort the greatest reserve in her beha- 
viour. Whether, in fat, the Grand Duchess 
already cherished an inclination for Razumoff. 
sky, whether the restraints that were laid upon 
. her, gave birth to this inclination—she corre- 
sponded with him in secret. It is said, she went 
tarther; she endeavoured to be revenged on her 


* The Grand Duke's first consort. 


* 


1080 


who had rendered her virtue suspicious in the 
eyes of her husband; and entered into political 
intrigues, which would necessarily displease the 
Empress. Whether these projects were real or 
fictitious, she had not time to put them in exe: 
cution. She died in child-bed. Her death 
brought on Catharine an additional imputation 
of criminality. * 

As soon as it was known that the Grand 
Duchess had expired, the Empress seemed over. 
whelmed with grief: she retired to Czarsko. Ze. 
lo, whither she took the Grand Duke. The 
Prince was penetrated with the deepest affliction, 
However, after his sorrow had a little subsided, 
he examined the papers of his deceased consort, 
and found among them some letters from Razu. 
moffsky. These letters he immediately carried 
to his mother, and demanded vengeance on the 
man who had thus dared to violate her orders, 
The Empress, fearful of making this affair too 
much the subject of the city; and, at the same 
time, wishing to spare the son of the Het man, who 
had formerly been so instrumental to her ser— 
vice, yielded however to the Grand Duke's re- 
sentment. But, instead of banishing Razumoff. 
sky to Siberia, she banished him to Venice, with 
the title of her Envoy Extraordinary. On Ra- 
zumoffsky several distinguished embassies had 
been conferred. He perceived that this new 
- missi6n covered a mark of disapprobation. He 
accepted the appointment without hesitation, 
At the expiration of some time Catharine named 


* What served to accredit surmises was, that the midwife 
who attended the Grand Duchess in her accouchmens very 
soon made a great fortune. She lived on a familiar footing 
with the Empress, and bee d and thou'd Prince Potemkin, 
and Count Bezborodko, whom she entertained at her house! 
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him her Minister at Naples.“ He was there 
when the Grand Duke travelled into Italy: and 
it was noticed, that, on passing through Naples, 
the Prince forbad Count Razumoffsky + to ap- 
pear in his presence. 

A few days previous to the death of the Grand 
Duchess, Prince Henry of 'Prussia arrived at 
Petersburg. Frederick being informed that, 
while they were intent upon the demarcations of 


Poland, the commissioners of the co-partitioning 


owers were at variance with themselves as well 
as with the Poles, had requested that his brother 
might go and confer with her Imperial & ajesty, 
and terminate the differences attempted to be 
raised between the Courts of Petersburg and 
Beriin. Prince Henry eagerly complied with 
that desire. a 

Prince Henry received the same honours as at 
his first coming to Russia. He entered the capi- 
tal at a late hour. It was on Easter-eve. The 
Empress, ever careful to flatter the superstitious 
propensities of the multitude, spent the greater 
part of the night at chapel, with all her court. 
Prince Henry could not see her till the next day. 
He discoursed with her often in private on the 
obstacles that had sprung up in Poland; and he 
found no difficulty in removing them. It was in 
one of these conversations, that Prince Henry 
suddenly replied to the Empress, who was start- 
ing some objections, Madam, I see one sure 
method of cutting short all difficulties. It may, 
perhaps, dis please you on account of Poniatow- 
sky: but you ought to give it your approbation; 
for we may offer to that monarch a compensation 


* Count Andrew Razumoffsky seemed to be born for 
pleasing Princesses: for it is asserted, that the Queen of 
Naples granted him particular favours, 

+ In che year 1781. 
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of greater value to him than the throne upon 
which he is continually tottering. The remain. 
der of Poland must be partitioned.” 

This idea pleased the ambitious Catharine; 
and the annihilation of Poland was finally de. 
creed. | 

The obsequies of the Grand Duchess were 
scarcely ended, when the Empress turned her 
thoughts upon prov.ding a second consort for 


| her son. She told Prince Henry that sbe had 
cast her eyes on the Princess of Wurtemburg 


Stutgard, his niece, and that she was desirous of 
uniting her to the Grand Duke. 

The Princess of Wurtemburg was already af. 
fianced to the hereditary Prince of Hesse Darm. 
Stadt. but Prince Henry judging that the em. 
pire of Russia must be of greater consideration 
to her than the Landgravate of Hesse, inime- 
diately occupied himself in disengaging her from 
the contract. He dispatched a courier to the 
King of Prussia, to intorm him of her Imperial 
Majesty's intentions, and to ask his assent. Fre- 


derick made no hesitation. The union pro. 


posed by his brother was too favourable to the 
scheme of uniting in closer ties the bonds that 
subsisted between Russia and Prussia, to allow 
him a moment to hesitate whether he should aid 
in its accomplishment. He was acquainted with 
the passion inspired by the Princess of Wurtem- 


burg in the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt's heart; 


but when political concerns were in question, 
what was love in the eyes of Frederick? He 
himself spoke to the young, Prince; and so ably 
profited of his ascendancy over him, that the 
lover conceived it conformable to his duty, aud 
honourable to his reputation, to make the sactt- 
fice of his passion. 

Sure of the Prince of Hesse- Darmstadt's com- 
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pliance, Frederick intimated the same to Prince 
Henry, and informed him that the relations of 
the Princess of Wurtemburg would by no means 
oppose the elevation of their daughter, He in- 
vited the Grand Duke to pav a visit to Berlin, 
because he was desirous, betore any thing was 


brought to a conclusion, that the Prince should 


zee the new spouse that was designed for him. 
He himself seized with pleasure this occasion 
of making a personal acquaintance with the 
Grand Duke. 

Catharine, satisfied with all these arrange- 
ments, wade considerable preparations tor her 
son's departure with Prince Henry, on his re- 
turn. She assigned 40,000 roubles for the 
journey of the Princess of Wurtemburg. She 
called Marshal Romanzoft to Petersburg, who 
resided in his government of the Ukraine, and 
charged him to accompany the Grand Duke to 
Berlin. It is only,“ said she, to the friend- 
ship of Prince Henry, and to the zeal oi the most 
illustrious supporter of my throne, that I can 
resolve to confide my s0nN.” 

The Grand Duke set out the first from Czar- 
sko zelo;* the next day Prince Henry took 
leave of the Empress. Whatever sentiments her 
Majesty might entertain, she seen.ed much af. 
fected at the departure of both. Scarcely had 
the travellers joined one another at Riga. before 
they received several letters from her. The fol- 
lowing was written by her Majesty's own hand 
to Prince Henry. 

© | take the liberty of transmitting to your 
Royal Highness the four letters of which I spoke 
to you, and of which you promised to take the 


* Marshal Romanzoff, Count Nicholas Soltikof, Prince 
Kourakin, and the Boyard Nariskin, accompanied him. 
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charge. The first is for the King your brother, 
and the others for the Princes and Princesses of 
Wurtemburg. I venture to request that, if my 
son should bestow his heart on the Princess So. 
phia, of which, to me, there is not a shadow 
of doubt, you will deliver the three latter as 
they are addressed, and support the contents of 
them with that persuasive eloquence with which 
God has endued you. 

The convincing and repeated proofs which 
you have given me of your triendship, the high 
esteem which I have conceived tor your virtues, 
and the extent of the confidence with which you 
have inspired me, leave no doubt on my mind 
of the success of an affair which so much inte- 
rests my feelings. Could I have placed it in 
better hands ? | 

* Your Royal Highness 1s assuredly a negocia- 
torquite unique: let friendship plead an excuse for 
that expression. But I really think there never 
has been an example of an affair similar to this 
transacted as this is. Wherefore it is the pro- 
duction of friendship and confidence the most in- 
timate. 

© That Princess will be the pledge of its sin- 
cerity. I shall not behold her without recollect- 
ing in what manner this business was begun, 
carried on, and terminated, between the royal 
houses of Prussia and Russia. May it perpe- 
tuate the connections by which we are united! 

I conclude by thanking your Royal Highness 
most affectionately for all the care and all the. 
trouble you have given yourself; and I beseech 
you to be assured that my gratitude, my friend- 
ship, my esteem, the high consideration which 
I entertain for you, will terminate only with my 


lite. 
© CATHARINE,” 


© Czarsko-zelo, June 11, 1776. 
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After having halted for twenty-four hours at 
Riga, and seen the manceuvres of several regt- 
ments encamped at some distance from that 
place, the two Princes went on to Mittau, where 
they were received by the Duke of Courland.* 
This Duke was son of the famous Biron, who 
had just finished, in tranquillity, his long 
and tempestuous career. The Grand Duke re- 
ceived at Berlin the honours due to the heir of 
the Russian throne. Prince Henry presented 
him to the King ; who waited for them at the 
entrance of his apartment. The Grand Duke 
accosted him in the following terms: 

Sir, the motives which bring me from the 
extremities of the north to these happy climes, 
are the desire of assuring your Majesty of the 
friendship which ought for ever to subsist be- 
tween Russia and Prussia, and the eagerness to 
sce a Princess destined to ascend the Czarish 
throne. By receiving her from your hands, I dare 
promise you that this Princess will be the more 
dear to myself, and to the nition over which she 
will reign. Lastly, I obtain that which I have 
long desired with ardour; I have the satisfaction 
of contemplating the greatest of heroes, the ad- 
miration of our age, and the astonishment of 
20sterity.” 

Frederick was in haste to reply: I am not 
deserving of such profusion of praise, my Prince, 
In me you behold only a poor grey- headed vale- 
tudinarian : but permit me to assure you that I 
think myself extremely happy in receiving within 
these walls the worthy heir of a powerful em- 
pire, the only son of my best friend, the great 
Catharine.” f | | 


* The Duke Charles, 
+ In spite of this language, Frederick had written, and 


caused to be circulated in Berlin, an anonymous letter, in 
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The Prussian monarch then turning towards 
Marshal Romanzoit, added © Conquerer of the 
Ottomans, you are welcome I find a great re. 
semblance between you and my General Winter. 
feldt.“ “* 

« Sir,” replied the Marshal, I should be flat. 
tered by resembling however impertectly, a 
General who has so gloriously distinguished him- 
self in 1 rederick's service.“ 

Ah rejoined the King, © you have much 
greater reason to be proud of the victories which 
will hand down your name to the latest puste- 
rity. + 

After a conversation of about half an hour 
with Frederick, the Grand Duke waited on the 
Queen, in whose apartments all the court were 
assembled. Here he saw the Princess of Wur— 
temburg. Their marriage was immediately con— 
tracted. 

Entertainments multiplied upon each other, 
at Charlottenburg, at Potsdam, and at Sans. 
Souci., But that which must have supremely de- 
lighted Marsbal Rowanzoft, was the view of the 
exercises of the garrisoa of Potsdam. Frederick 
mancœuvred his troops by square battal.ons, in 


which he spoke of the foibles of the great Catharine with an 
accuracy so exact, that it had very much the air of a satire. 

* Generai Winterfeldt was much beloved by the King of 
Prussia. It was he who saved the army which the Hereditary 
Prince, father of the late King, commanded in Lusatia, when 
he quarrelled with hi. brother. 

+ Frederick highly esteemed the brave RomanzoF. The 
compliments he paid him, remind us of what he said some 
years before to rield-marshal Razumoff:ky, once a favourite 
of the Empress Elizabeth. Razumoffsky was present at a re- 
view before Frederick at Potsdam. That Prince a»ked him 
how ne liked the evolutions? Razumoffsky, rather embar- 
ra sed, answered, * Sir, Iam only a Civil General.“ Oh! 
replied Frederick, we know nothing cf that here.“ 
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imitation of the bloody battle of Kayal, where 
the Russians completely vanquished the T urks. 

Frince Henry then co:1d ucted the Grand Duke 
to Rheinsburg, where he gave him an entertain- 
ment that lasted four days, and in which he dis- 
played no less taste than sumptuous splendour.* 

On quitting Rheinsburg, Paul Petrowitz re- 
turned to the capital of Russia t 

It was not long before the Princess of Wur- 
temburg followed the Grand Duke She em- 
braced the Greek religion, and was married to 
him. f Twenty years after ther marriage, 
their Imperial Highnesses ascended together the 
throne of Russia 

Catharine, having given a second consort to 
her son, extended the limits of her extensive 
empire, and extinguished the sparks of rebellion 
in the remote provinces ; seemed now to give 
herselt up to the tranquil enjoyment of her power. 


* At the departure of Prince Henry, the Empress gave him 
very magnificent presents; as well as to all the persons of his 
suite. we I 

+ It is said that he received the following present from his 
Prussian Majesty. A dessert service, a coffee service, ten 
vases of china, of Berlin manufacture; a ring, with the King's 
portrait set in a diamond, valued at 30,000 crowns ; a set of 
Prussian horses; and four pieces of rich tapestry.” 

t Of this marriage are born three Princes and five Prin- 
ce ses: 

The Princes are, 

1. Alexander Pawlowitz, born Dec. 12, 1777. 

2. Constantine Pawlowitz, born April 27, 1779. 

3. Nikolai Pawlowitz, born June 25, 1796. 

'Tne Princesses are, 

Alexandra Pawlowna, born July 29, 1783. 

. Elena Pawlowna, born Dec. 13, 1785. 

Maria Pawlowna, born Feb. 4, 1786. 

- Ekatarina Pawlowna, born May 10, 1788. 

Anna Pawlowna, born Jan. 7, 1795. 

Fog the death of Catharine II. which happened Nov, 17, 
1796. 
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Put repose could not inhabit her ambitious soul. 
pleasures arising from peaceful repose proved 
unsatisfactory to the restless genius of her bosom. 
Glory, or, perhaps, celebrity, which she often 
mistook for real fame, allured her still; and to 
the indulgence of this ambitious desire, she would 
have made any sacrifice. When her armicg 
ceased to spread their victorious banners beyond 
the frontiers of her own dominions, fame must 
prepare tor her another species of triumph Eu. 
rope resounded with the brilliant acts of her mu- 
nificence: the encouragement she afforded to the 
promotion of arts and sciences; the rewards 
which she assigned to talents; her generous be. 
neficence towards foreigners, and the numerous 
institutions which she established for the encou- 
ragement of industry and the augmentation of 
her national wealth, are sufficient proofs of a 
great and exalted mind. Literary hirelings, 
well paid for their flattery, emphatically related 
all these facts, of which the echoes of the gazettes 
multiplied the recital. 

The Academy of Petersburg, which num. 
bered among its members many celebrated 
men, but who were not less infected with the 
Spirit of flattery, sometimes made the premature 
apotheosis of Catharine. When her Majesty ab- 
sented herself from their sittings, they placed in 
the seat, that she would have occupied, a bust of 
her likeness, represented with the attributes of 
Minerva. It must, however, be confessed, that 
Catharine did not altogether resemble the chaste 
daughter of Jove. | 

Gregory Orloff, returned to court without hav- 
ing been recalled, seemed insensibly accustomed 
to behold Poterakin occupying the first place 
near Catharine's throne. Potemkin, proud of 
his influence, and more jealous of retaining an 
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absolute power than the love of the Empress, left 
her in the tranquil enjoyment of her inclination 
for Zawadoffsky. For a year and a half this lat- 
ter had filled the place of subaltern favourite; 
when, all at once, his ambition awoke. He had 
before his eyes the example of Potemkin. He 
imagined, that he might, like him, from the 
embraces of the Empress, slip into the post of 
Prime Minister. But in order to effect this, he 
must first displace Potemkin. He set about it 
with ardour. He endeavoured to render the 
despotism of Potemkin odious to the Sovereign. 
His efforts were seconded by discontented offi- 
cers, by envious courtiers, and by arttul women, 
Potemkin, informed of these intrigues, and in 
possession of greater abilities than his rival, re- 
solved to crush him. Chance atlorded him an 
almost immediate opportunity of gratifying his 
desire. | 

A young Servian, named Zoritz, an officer of 
hussars, came to Petersburg to ask motion. 
His figure was tall and well proportioned, ca- 
pable of attracting the notice of a voluptuous 
woman. Potemkin, who knew the inconstancy 
and ardour of Catharine's desires, gave Zoritz a 


Captain's commission, and placed him in her 


Majesty's way. She did not fail to notice him. 
Next day Zawadoffsky received his dismissal, 
and his place was supplied by Zoritz. 

Zawadoffsky, who had already received many 
proofs of the Empress's bounty, had, at the in- 
stant of his departure, a gratification of 90,000 
roubles, besides a pension of 4000, and a con- 
siderable landed estate. 

Zoritz at the same time was put in possession 
of an estate valued at 120,000 roubles, together 
with the usual largesses. I his new lover, des- 
titute cf education, without experience, could 
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give no umbrage to the haughty Potemkin. 
Subservient to the secret pleasures of his royal 
mistress, he remained content, and took no ad. 
vantage of her favour beyond what arose from 
securing the influence of that man to whom he 
was indebted for the obligation. It was with 
Potemkin only that Catharine balanced the fates 
ot Europe, 
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FROM the time that Catharine II. ascended the i776 

throne of Russia, the Court of Petersburg had þ 
not ceased to keep up a correspondence with 4 
that of Copenhagen, or rather to exercise its : 
influence over Denmark. 1 hat influence, the 

work of Peter the Great. had experienced some 

interruption under his successors.“ Catharine 

II reinstated it in all its vigour. That Princess 

neither inherited the animosity nor formed tuch 

projects as Peter III. meditated against Den- 

inark; she neither molested that power by her 

flects nor attacked it by her armies; but she was 

artful enough to keep the court in tedious sus- 


For example, under Catharine the First, whose daughter 
nad married the heir of the house of Holstein-Gottorp, long 
time at variance with the house of Oldenburg, 
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pence, floating between the hope of acquiring 


the total cession of Schleswig and the dread of 


witnessing a privation of that important posses. 
sion. 

The Court of Copenhagen was attached to that 
of Russia by another interest equally cogent, 
Her safety against the ambition of the Kings of 
Prussia and Sweden was insecure, but for the 
alliance of Russia; she accordingly made re. 
peated efforts to contract the ties of that alliance 
in stricter bonds of amity. Under the adminis. 
tration of the Empress Elizabeth, it was a sub. 
ject of notoriety, that presents were the medium 
for purchasing the good-will of the ministers 
and favourites of that Princess; sometimes pen- 
sions were even grauted them.“ Could she 
then prove less generous towards those of Ca. 
tharine, or were they themselves become more 
difficult than the former? However this might 
be, as soon as the Empress thought herself esta. 
blished on her throne, she resolved to govern 
Denmark as she did the other northern powers, 
and no longer was careful about the means of 
continuing that friendship, which, hitherto, had 
mutually subsisted. 

Her ungrateful return to Count Ranzau Alch. 
berg, who was Minister from Denmark to Peters- 
burg in 1762, was the first instance of this detec- 
tion Ranzau, when he saw the preparations 
made by Peter III. for the conquest of Holstein, 


attached himself to Catharine's party, and form- 


ed an intimate connection with Gregory Orloff. 
He became a tool to the Empress, who made use 


* The Court of Denmark made considerable presents to 
the Schuwaloffs, to the Narischkins, and to several other 


courtiers. Pensions were conferred on the state-counsellors 


Wolkoff and Olzewieff. 


* 
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of him in order to cast an odium on the warlike 
projects meditated by her husband, and Orloff 
admitted him into the secret conspiracy then on 
foot against that Prince. Flattered with this 
mark of confidence, Ranzau assisted Orloff with 
prudent advice, and seconded him with all his 
exertions, The conspiracy succeeded. Ranzau 
was at first favourably received by the Empress; 
but distant coolness, and even scornful disdain, 
presently succeeded to these first emotions of 
gratitude; and Ranzau, disgusted at the conduct 
of the Empress and her favourite, returned to 
Denmark. 

Catharine, who doubtless felt a pleasure in 
humbling the Court of Copenhagen, appointed 
Count Saldern her Envoy Extraordinary to 
Denmark. Saldern, bora in Holstein, of ob- 
scure parentage, at his first set- out in life filled 
an inferior post at 1 ritau, from which he was 
dismissed on account of some malversation; he 
afterwards sought to repair his fortune in Rus- 
sia. Of a mind at once bold, and given to in- 
trigue, he found out the means of introducin 
himself at Court: here he met with success. The 
Empress sent him to Copenhagen, where his be- 
haviour was so insolent, that his extract ion ap- 
peared in more lively colours; and the disgrace 
he suffered, on being dismissed from his former 
Situation, was recollected with infamy. He ad- 
dressed the Danish Monarch and his Ministers 
in a tone of forbidden arrogance. He pried into 
all the state affairs, and dictated with a menacethe 
manner of their determination It was Saldern, 
who, contrary to the opinion of the council and 
the wishes of the people, induced the King of 
Denmark to travel into France and England; a 
Journey, of which the consequences have proved 
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ro fatal to that weak Prince and his imprudent 
consort! 

Saldern, not content with the tinte know. 
ledge of all the state affairs, intermeddled with 
the King's domestic concerns, and directed his 
most trivial actions. He surrounded him with 
persons devoted to his interest, and on whon he 
placed a steady reliance: all wha scemed adverse 
to his views, he removed from the Monarch's 
person. In fine, he exercised a despotism both 
arrogant and trifling. * 

When the Empress recalled Saldern from Co. 
penhagen, she supplied his place by Philos. 
Phoff, equally remarkable for a haughty spirit, 
Jealous of maintaining the ascendancy of his own 
court. Philosophoff scon acquired in Denmark 
the same influence as his predecessor. This in- 
deed was no difficult matter ; the Monarch was 
weak, and his council was timid. The name of 
Hol-tein, from the tongue of the Russian Mi- 
nister, was a charm that made every thing sub- 
servient to bis wishes. We will here adduce, by 
way of confirmation, an instance of the inqui— 
sitorial authority which Philosophoff arrogated 
to himself. 
The Count de Saint-Germain + was at the 


Madam de Pless, an amiable and sensible woman, was 
grand maitresse of the house of Queen Caroline Matilda, 
and at the same time her favourite. This lady, feeling in- 
dignant at the manner in which Saldern had subjugated the 
King, thought 1 it her duty to make some remonstrances upon 
the subject to the Prince. The King was so weak as to men. 
tion the subject to Saldern; the latter immediately demanded 
the removal of Madame de Pless ; and, in spite of the Queen's 
Solicitations, Madame de Pless was dismissed. 
1 + The same who had quitted France to serve in Denmark, 
and who afterwards returned to France, where he was ap- 
pointed Minister at War. | 
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head of the war department in Denmark. Be- 
ing intimately connected with Count Gortz, a 
German officer of distinguished merit, with con- 
sent of his royal master, he offered him a com- 
missian in the Danish army: this came to the 


ears of Philosophoff, who, whether from perso- 


nal pique to Count Gortz, or from motives of 
envy that an oificer of merit should ener into 
the service of Denmark, immediately wrote to 
the King :—* I have just now learnt that you 
have oltered a commission in your service to 
Count Gortz. I have orders from my Court 
to break olf all communication with yours, and 
to quit Copenhagen, rather than permit a man 
of his intrigue and dangerous policy to remain 
with you“ Nothing more was necessary to ren- 
der the offers made to Count Gortz ineffectual. 

However, the influence oft PhilosophotfF dimi- 
nished in proportion to the increase of that of 
Count Struensee ; and it was not till the mo— 
ment of the bloody catastrophe of the latter, 
that the Russian Minister regained his authority. 
Philosophotf at first ineffectually tried to remove 
Struensee from the Court. His aversion to him 
arose from a double motive. He knew that 
Struensee was in opposition to the Russian party; 
nd he could not forget that through him he had 
lost the favour of one of the handsomest women 
in Copenhagen. Besides, Philosophoff supported 
the old Count Bernstorff,* devoted to Russia, and 
removed from the administration by Struensee. 


* Uncle of the present Minister. Philosophoff had occa- 
sion to go and drink the waters ot Pyrmont, but would not 
Set out without having previously obtained from the King of 
Denmark a promise that he would not make any change in 
tac administration of the foreign department during his ab- 


yence. He departed. Bernstorff was immediately dismissed, 


and Ranzau Alchberg put in his place ;—Ranzau Alchberg, 
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It is not our intent, in this place, to trace the 


meandrings of these intrigues. Struensee's lot” 


is an affair of public notoriety : this man, from a 
physician, became the admirer of the young 
Queen Caroline Matilda, and afterwards Prime 
Minister ; his pride and temerity created him 
enemies, who soon dragged him to the scaffold, * 
It is a fact well known that the Queen herself 
was imprisoned, excluded from the throue, and 
banished to Zell, where she died of the excess 
of grief. + The Russian Minister saw with plea. 
sure the success of the conspiracy formed against 


Struensee and the young Queen; and he reaped 


the fruits of it. The Queen Dowager, Julia Ma. 
ria, f by whom the revolution was effected, held 
in her hands the reins of government. That 
Princess was far from being so devoted to Russia 
as the unhappy King in whose name she go. 
verned, But her sense pointed out the neces- 
sity of keeping upon good terms with Catharine 
and her intriguing Minister. 


* 


whom Catharine's ingratitude rendered the irreconcileable 
enemy of Russia. 

* Frederick II. said, on being informed of the revolution 
of Denmark — Struensee is a blockhead. A man ought 
never to form such intimate connections with Queens, unless 
they themselves reign, and when he is Generalissimo of their 
troops.“ 

+ She died at the beginning of the year 1776. She gained 
the affection of the people of Zell, by employing in acts of 
beneficence the greater part of the moderate pension allowed 
her by the Court of Denmark. The day on which the news 
of that Princess's death reached Copenhagen, there was to 
have been a ball at Court. Endeavours were used to keep it 
a secret ; but the tidings, that Caroline Matilda was no more, 
were soon spread abroad: that circumstance did not, however, 
prevent the ball taking place 

t Sister of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick and the un- 
happy Duke Anthony Ulric, whom Catharine detained in 
prison at Kolmogory, near Archangel. 
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Ranzau was dismissed. His restless spirit gave 
the Queen, whom he had $0 faithfully served, 
great unea iness. But, though she resolved to 
remove him because he was the object of her 
dread, she pretended to adopt this measure 
merely out of complaisance to the Court of 
Petersburg | 

The old Count Bernstorff had now been dead 
some time. Philosophoff was desirous of seeing 
the nephew of that Minister fill the place, of 
which he had been deprived, He, doubtless, 
thought him worthy of it, from his attachment 
to Russia; the Danes thought him more so, from 
the ability he displayed in promoting the good 
of his country. 

Berustorff in person was elegant, his figure 
was noble. In his youth he was distinguished 
for his politeness, his modesty, the depth of his 
understanding, and his most persuasive elo- 
quence. In proportion as he advanced'in years, 
his excellent qualities acquired strength, and 
purchased the general esteein of his countrymen. 
Living at the Court, and indulging his propen- 
sity to the study of politics, he preserved in his 
manners and discourse an equal share of open 
simplicity. As a statesman, he possessed supe- 
rior abilities; as a Minister, he faithfully kept 

his word. Diligent and indefatigable in busi- 
ness ; his conception. was ready, and his ideas 
happily expressed. * An enemy to flattery, 


* Easy of access, communicative and affable, he frequently 
gave audience ; and there was scarcely a private individual of 
moderate circumstances in Denmark whom he did not know, 
and to whom he himself was not personaily known: nor 
was there ever seen in any countiy a man more generally be- 
loved and esteemed, It is well known, that the Emancipa- 
tion of the Danish peasants was owing to him, as well a: the 
abolition of the negro slave trade. A column, erected near 
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careless of pleasure; he evinced an uncommon 
presence of mind, and possessed a temper always 
equal; whatever he proposed he steadily kept in 
view. Nothing diverted his attention. Pro. 
Sperity never swelled his pride; adversity never 
sunk his consequence If success Smiled upon 
his endeavours, he anticipated the recurrence of 
fresh obstacles; it he failed in his purpose, For. 
tune opened to him her numerous resources. 
His only defect was egotism, a too strong at. 
tachment to his own opinions, which he always 
detended with warnith. But this very detect 
tended to shew the independence of Bernstorff's 
mind, that was above deception. Spiung from 
a family of the Electorate of Hanover, Bern. 
Stori] entertained a strong predilection tor the 
British nation. He also knew the respect to 
vhich the Court ot Russia was entitled; not. 
withstauding this, his justice towards other 
powers was not less upright; zea.ous in promot- 
ing the interest of Denmark, he consecrated all 
his lite * to procure her advantage. 

Bernstorff had no sooner entered into the mi- 
nistry, thau, faithful to the maxims of his uncle, 
his whole attention was bent upon the cession of 
that part + of Holstein to which Russia had hi- 
therto kept up her pretensions He was not ig. 
norant tow far the corruption of the Russian 
Ministers was interested in keeping Denmark 
dependent on them; but it was in the very excess 
of that corruption that he descried the ueaus of 
its emancipation. He knew, likewise, that the 


Copenhagen, testifies to posterity the gratitude of the pes 
santry. | 
Count Bernstorff died at Copenhagen, the 215t of June, 
1797. Had he been still living, his encomium would 0% 
have appeared in this place, 
f Schleswig. | 
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pride of Catharine would with great difficulty 
submit to the abandonment of the smallest part 
of her dominions; that very pride he undertook 
to make subservient to the desired surrender. 
Philosophoff was first won over. Several per- 
sons, who filled the higher departments of go- 
vernment, favourites, secretaries, and merce- 
nary hirelings, sold their speech or their si- 
lence. The rapacious Saldern, seduced by con- 
Siderable bribes, hesitated not to hold a language 
at variance with his former sentiments, and took 
the negociation upon himself. He represented 
to the Empress that it was beneath her dignity 
to retain a weak principality by which she was 
made dependent on the German empire. Ca- 
tharine's haughty spirit felt a sort of repugnance 
at this species of suhjection; such language, the 
mere dictation of covetousness and self interest, 
she attributed to a concern for her glory. By this 
motive she was induced to make a surrender of 
all her claims upon Holstein, the counties of 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, which she resigned, 
at the same time, into the hands of the Prince. 
Bishop of Lubek : the treaty of exchange was 
signed at Kiel, the 16th of November, 1773. 
This event occasioned the greatest joy at Co- 
penhagen. The day on which the treaty had 
been signed was celebrated with pomp. * It was 
not the same at Petersburg. Catharine soon dis- 
covered that she had been the dupe of Bernstorff's 
artifice. Saldern, whose iniquity was easily 


_ * Bernstorff received the most flattering testimonies of gra- 
titude from his countrymen. The bounty of the court ex- 
tended to the whole. of his family. The widow of the elder 
Lernstorff, his uncle, was gratified ; and received a letter 
from the King, with the portrait of that Prince, on a medal, 


round which was inscribed, In honour of the 16th of No- 
vember, 1773. 
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proved, fell ipto disgrace. But the Empress 
consoled herself for the loss of Holstein, y the 
assurance of preserving in Denmark an all: « ver 
submissive, and ready to serve her against Sve, 
den. 

More nearly bordering on the confines of 
Russia, Sweden has alternately excited the dread 
and ambition of the Court of Petersburg. Peter 
the Great had resolved to annihilate that power; 
and the victories ot Charles XII did not prevent 
his loss of four of its finest provinces.“ | he 
successors of that Prince inherited his projects; 
and the Russian nation preserves an implacable 
hatred against a people u home ste at length has 
overcome; but who, in the purchase of her con- 
quests, cost her torrents of blood. War on any 
pretence against Sweden cannot fail of being 
agreeable to that ferocious and vindictive nation. 
Every means of crushing her rivals must be ea. 
gerly cherisbed by the Court of Russia. | 

The Swedis} nobility, divided into tuo fac. 
tions, distinguished under the names of Caps and 
Hats, + has but too much contributed, ty its dis- 
sensions, to augment the ambition of Russ a. 
When, under the reign of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, Count Panin was Minister from that Friv- 
cess at Stockholin, the mouey that he strewed 
with profusion, and the connections which he 
formed, t gave him an ascendancy, of which he 
dexterously made the iustrun ent to oppose the 
Senate to the Court. The ane he direcied by his 
intrigues, the other he awed by playing on their 
fears. Count Ostermann has since imitated, and 


* Livonia, Esthonla, Carelia, and Ingria, 

+ lt is well known that the Hat-party has always been de- 
voted to France, as the Cap-party to Russia. 

t He was the acknowledged lover of the Countess of Lo- 
yenhielm, who had great influence in the cap-party. 
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even surpassed his model. More ardent, and 
less ina dive than Panin, he kept Sweden in a 
sort of vassalage ; and it may be affirmed that 
$0 long as Frederick Adolphus * lived, the Rus- 
Sian Minister directed the Court of Stockholm. 
The intention of this Minister was, doubtless, 
nothing less than to dispose Sweden to become a 
Russian province ; but he flattered the nobles 
with the hope of making it a republic, under the 
protection of Russia, a project long since con- 
ceived both by them and my Lord Carteret, + 
the English Ambassador. | 

Upon his accession to the throne, Gustavus 
III. feeling his pride humbled by the influence 
of Russia, and the authority of the Senate at 
Stockholm, endeavoured to tree himselt from 
this double yoke. 

The Cap- party that sv ayed the senate, had also 
the preponderance in the diet of 1772. Elated 
at the power which they had so often abused un- 
der Frederick Adolphus, t they resolved to ex- 
tend its limits under his successor; and pre- 
scribed to that Monarch the form of an oath dif- 
ferent from what was enacted by the fundamen- 
tal laws of the state. Gustavus III. without 
reading, signed this formulary; thereby reserv- 
ing to himselt, without doubt, a pretext for dis- 
solving an engagement which he was forced to 
contract. This Prince, whose confidence was 


* He died in 1771, Gustavus III. sueceeded him. 

+ Upwards of fifty years ago. 

t This party, supported by Russia, had monopolized all the 
lucrative places and the posts of honour ; it continually usurp- 
ed the King's prerogatives, and even intermeddled in his do- 
mestic economy. Could one believe that it had the inso- 
lence to fix the quantity of wine that should be drunk at his 
table, and that it deprived him of the liberty of choosing his 
own confessor 2 
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altogether placed in Counts Scheffer“ and Salza, 
acted in concert with them and Count de Ver. 
gennes, the French Ambassador; they conjoint. 
ly drew up the plan of the revolution, which was 
shortly after carried into execution. 

The diet almost immediately conceived sus. 
picions of the young King's designs. The resort 
of some officers, once or twice in every week, at 
the house of General Ramsay, whom they knew 
to be devoted to the court interest, gave um- 
brage to this assembly: an order was issued by 
them, forbidding the regiment of guards to as- 
semble for exercise, and even for parade. 

Not satisfied with these precautions, the diet 
excluded from the senate all such members as 
were in opposition to the reigning faction. This 
act of revenge did but rally the zeal of the old 
partizans of the King, and gained him an accu- 
mulation of strength; for several of the nobility, 
who were inimical to the royal authority, enter. 
tained less apprehensions from it than the tyran - 
ny of their rivals, which they detested. Of this 
number was Count Axel Fersen, celebrated for 
his eloquence and attachment to the ancient 
constitution: he loudly disapproved the innova- 
tions of the diet; but, being disregarded by 
Gustavus, he retired from Stockholm. The se- 
nator Hermanson was less susceptible of neglect, 
or experienced a more gracious reception. His 
talents and his influence were necessary to fur- 
ther the views of his Majesty. These he dedi- 
cated to the Monarch's service. t 

Gustavus, however, communicated to those 


* Charles Scheffer, | 

+ The- senator Hermanson formed a constitution upon 2 
new model; Count Scheffer prepared another; the King him- 
self drew up a third. 
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persons, who were to execute the plan of his ope- 
rations, such circumstances only as were neces- 
sary for them to know, in order to second him 
with effect. He ſirst desired to secure the fidelity 
of the chiefs of the army. But the majority of 
them appeared to him too strongly attached to 
the old form of government, to admit of an open 
declaration of the change which he had intend- 
ed, Colonel Sprengporten and Captain Helle- 
chius were the only two on whom he thought he 
might depend. He then resolved to sound the 
alarm of a sham rebellion in two of the distant 
provinces, in order to draw off the attention of 
the diet to what was meditating in the capital. 

Hellechius, whom the King afterwards pro- 
moted to the rank of General, and honoured by 
the appellation of Gustatschcoeld, “ at that time 
commanded at Christianstadt, a city of Scania. 
He lived upon friendly terms with the officers of 
the garrison, liberally gave them frequent en- 
tertainments, and found no difficulty in making 
them promise to act in concert with him. They 
openly censured the decrees of the diet, and de- 
clared in favour of the royal prerogative. The 
inhabitants of Christianstadt expressed and 
adopted the same opinion. The report of these 
resolutions soon reached Stockholm. The diet 
was alarmed, and ordered Baron Rudbek, Go- 
vernor of the capital, to go and put a stop to the 
murmurs of the Scanians. | 

In the Baron's absence, the command of Stock- 
holm was entrusted to General Peschlin.t This 


* In Swedish, the 5hield of Gustavus. | 
_ + General Peschlin has been surnamed the Wilkes of 
sweden. But his resemblance to Wilkes was more conspi- 
guous in his venality than in his talents. M. de Vergennes 
said of that General, that he had no other weakness than that 
of preferring imperials to louis-d'ors. | 
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officer was so vigilant in the discharge of his 
duty, that, for some time, the friends of Gusta. 
vus were disconcerted Every attempt to cor. 
rupt his integrity-was tried in vain: he had al. 
ready formed his resolution. 

Fortunately for the King, Baron Rudbek came 
to resume his command. He reported to his 
friends, that the gates of Christianstadt were 
shut against him; and that Captain Hellechius 
had just published a manifesto against the power 
which had been arrogated by the senate. The 
reigning faction then resolved to discover whe- 
ther Hellechius ated by the King's orders; as- 
suredly promising, in that case, to seize upon 
the person of his Majesty. 


Gustavus knew the art of dissimulation too 


well to suffer an easy developement of his senti- 
ments One while he answered with a firmness 
of mind, and at another with an air of indifte. 
rence that deceived all the emissaries of the diet; 
and Baron Rudbek, Who thought he had tho- 
roughly sounded him, declared in public, « that 
the royal peraonage was by no means dangerous. 
However, the ciet ordered the garrison of Stock- 
holm to be augmented with regiments from Up— 
lande and Sudermania. 

[t is certain, if these regiments had had time 
to enter into Stuckholm, the revolution would 
not have been completed, and torrents of blood 
would have been spilt. The guards were already 
discontented that other troops were called to the 
capital; and that the inhabitants, who bad all 
taken up arms, and were devoted to the King, 
would have joined the guards. 

Every moment now was precious, Colonel 
Sprengporten, under orders to conduct the 
troops trom Finland, whosc arrival was to be 
considered as a signal to the King, had been de- 
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tained by contrary winds. He did not arrive, 
and the time was lost in dangerous expectation. 
Gruerals Salza, Scheiter, and Vergennes, heid a 
council, and determined Gustavus to accelerate 
his enterprize 

The execution of it was fixed ſor the morrow. 
The very evening of that day on which the re- 
solution was taken, his Majesty appeared at the 
opera,* in the midst of all the nobiiity. He 
gave a grand supper to the court; and appeared 
with unusual gaiety. He afterwards retired to 
his apartments, and spent a considerable part 
of the night in writing to his brothers and his 
friend. 

After having finished these letters, he visited 
several of the corps-de garde, f as he had done 
severai nights successively, in order to accu>tom 
the soldiers not to be surprised at seeing him at 
such an unseasonable hour. Having returned 
to the palace, he calmly went to bed, and rose 
at his usual time. He desired, in confidence, 
Count Levenhaupt, the Master of his horse who 
came to receive his orders, to keep ready for 
him a greater number of horses than usual. 

The senate assembled, according to custom, 
at te, in the morning. Half an hour after this, 
the soldiers who came to relieve the guard, ad- 
vaiced into the court- yard of the castle. They 
were no sooner entered, than the King de- 
scended, ordered the gates to be shut, and ad. 


* The opera was Thetis and Peleus ; the first that was 
played in the Swedish language. 

+ When he had entered the guard-house of the Admiralty, 
an officer slammed to the door with so much violence that 
the lock was put out of order, $0 that the door could not be 
opened again The King was uneasy ; but Captain Hanson, 
who commanded the post, struck the door with such violence 
a5 to break it in pieces. 3 
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dressed his guards in a very eloquent speech,“ 
inviting them to deliver their country from the 
tyranny of a few factious nobles. He protested 
that absolute power was not the object of his 
ambition; he required only sufficient authority 
to maintain order and execute the laws. This 
assurance, with the promise of suitable rewards 
to such as should second his undertaking, had 
all the desired effect. The guards replied by 
shouts of approbation. Gustavus immediately 
caused an oath to be administered to them; and 
the officers were constrained to follow the ex- 
ample of the soldiers. 

Relying on the fidelity of his troops, Gusta. 
vus commanded sentinels to be placed about the 
senate- hall, with orders to let no person go out, 
He himself repaired to the grayd body of guards; 
and, having called the offices together, he re- 
lated to them, in presence of the soldiers, what 
had just passed at the castle; and added, that 
he entertained no doubt of finding in them the 
same zeal as had marked the conduct of their 
brave comrades. All, with the exception of one 
only,+ swore to maintain his cause. 

Gustavus now wished to get possession of the 
arsenal. He called for his horses. Levenhaupt, 
who had them all in readiness, was preparing to 
conduct them to the King, when Baron Rud- 
bek appeared at the door of the stables, and com- 


One thing that rendered Gustavus III. dear to the sol- 
diers and the peasantry was, that, since Charles XII. he was 
the only King of Sweden who could speak the language of the 
country. He expressed himself with great elegance in 
that language; and composed several plays in it, highly re- 
puted by the nation. 

+ This was Baron Von Cederstrohm. He replied only by 
presenting his sword to the King : he was then committed to 
prison. N 
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manded the groom to stop * I have no orders 
to receive from you, replied Levenhaupt; © get 
out Of My Way, or will make the horses trample 
you under foot.“ | he Governor went directly 
to the secret committee of the diet, to lodge a 
coniplaint against Levenhaupt ; and ordered 
the Secretary Eliers to minute down in his re- 
gister „hat he should dictate, Ellers, who now 
began to suspect what was coming to pass, 
gravely looked at the Governor, aud, instead of 
obeying tim. shut up the register, observing, 
tht ie believed he Lad nothing more to Write, 

Gustavus next proceeded to the artilery- 
guard-house, where the oath was eagerly taken 
by the men. He invited the principal meme 
bers of the diet to jon him: and at the same 
time placed detachments of soldiers, with can- 
non, at every gate of the city, that none ot the 
chiefs, whose opposition he had any reason to 
dread, might escape by flight. But in spite of 
these precautions, General Peschlin found means 
to ge away.“ 

The remainder of the garrison of Stockholm 
joined the troops Wiich Gustavus had collected 
about hit. Several members of the diet also 
came over to the King. Laron Rudbek, and 
others of the most violent spirit, were arrested. 
The Duke of Hessenstein, to whom his party 
had promised the regency, refused to take the 
oath: but, as little dauger was appreheaded 
from him, he was sullered to remain at large on 
his parole, 


* A yourg man, named Hierta, ran after, on purpose to 
stop him. Bur the General took him by the arm, and aid to 
him with a sneer ;—* My poor Hierta ! a different Hierta 
from thee is necessary to oblige me to give up my arms! — 
To understand this play upon the word, it muse be ob-erved, 
hat in the Swedish language Herta siguiſies beart, 

Cc 
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Those who espoused the King's party bound 
a wliite handkerchief round their left arm. The 
inhabitants of Stockholm immediately expressed 
their adherence to Gustavus by assuming this 
mark of alte*tion, and the otticers of the Swedish 
army wear it to this day. The assassin,* who 
afterwards killed his Sovereign, by a pistol-shot 
from behind, also villainously wore the handker- 
chief. | 

The people crowded about the King wherever 
he passed. His Majesty frequently stopped to 
harangue them, recommending order and mo- 
deration. His exhortations were not ineflectual. 

As soon as Gustavus had made himself master 
of all the posts of the city, and assured himself 
of the adherence of the inhabitants and the sol. 
diers, he assembled in his palace the members of 
the diet; and having reproached them with their 
spirit of dissension and ambitious vanity, he 
Said : © It is high time to rescue the Swedish 
people from servitude, and the throne from op- 
pression. It is time to stop the current of cor- 
ruption which dishonours the majority of those 
who sit in the diet and the senate. It is a well- 
known fact, that they are always ready to sacri- 
fice the interests of their country to foreign gold, 
If any one of you can deny what I assert, added 
he, rising from his seat, let him boldly stand 
forth, and contradict the assertion.“ No one 
ventured to reply. 

Gustavus then read the plan of the constitu- 
tion which he himself had digesied. He was 
heard with the most profound silence: and, 
when he had finished his lecture, he asked the 
opinion of the states, and invited them to deliver 
their sentiments freely, that he might be enabled 


* Ankarstrœm. 
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to correct whatever appeared deſective in his 
plan. But no one presumed to bring forward 
his objections. Those who, in their hearts, 
mostly disapproved of the Monarch's conduct, 
were far from being willing to discover their 
opinions. 

The new constitution was not adopted till the 
day following the revolution. Gustavus then 
dismissed the senators, who, for three days, had 
been confined to the hall, in which they were 
detained as prisoners. I he greater part of them 
became members of the new senate. 

All the officers who had joined the King's party 
were advanced one rank, and decorated with the 
military order. The principal inhabitants of 
Stockholm were presented with medals of gold 
or silver, and had the privilege of wearing them, 
tastened, by a white ribbon, to the button- hole. 
The subaltern officers also received medals, sus- 
pended to a blue ribbon. The soldiers were not 
forgotten : Gustavus, who was very ill provided 
with money,“ gave thei all that he had in his 
power to dispose of. 

When the members of the opposite faction re- 
covered from their first panic, they saw, with no 
less vexation than surprise, that the Monarch 
had obtained his victory over them by means 
very feeble. Must it not, indeed, have appeared 
exceedingly strange to them, that at the ve 
moment when the diet, filled with enlightened 
understandings, had under its command all the 
forces of the kingdom, it should suffer its power 
to be wrested out of its hands by a young Prince, 
Supported only by about three or four hundred 


* The bankers of Stockholm refused any loan to his Ma- 
jesty. An individual, named Peil, lent him all the money 


he had. Gustavus never forgot the obligation, 
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soldiers, and whom they regarded as a frivolous 
character ? 

He whose mind was most afflicted by the re. 
volution was Count Ostermann, the Russian 
Minister. By it he lost a great part of his in- 
fluence; but, in order to regain it, he assiduously 
encouraged the disaffected to rid themselves of 
the King's authority, to march off the regiments 
that had remained faithful to them, and to con- 
voke a new diet in some distant province ot the 
kingoom. 

The turbulent chiefs of the Cap party were 
but too much disposed to adopt these inconside— 
rate measures G.stavus was aware of their in- 
clination, and therefore had recourse to artitice, 
in order to res:rain his factious subjects. He 
caused a report to be circulated, that a body of 
troops, considerable in number, commanded by 
Ge \cral Sprengporten, had just arrived within 
a few miles o Stockholm; and for several suc- 
ce-sive days he sent off boais laden with pro- 
visions for this fictit ous army. At length the 
winds perinitted Sprengporten to leave the 
coasts of inlaſd He brought to Gustavus a 
detachment from the garrison of Sweabotg ; but 
on his arrival he fond every thing in perfect 
tranquillit at Stockholm. , 

Ihe provinces soon followed the example of 
the capital. Tie regiment of Uplande, called 
by the diet, was ready to enter into Stock holm. 
General Ramsay went alone to meet it; and not- 
withstanding the esolute spirit evinced bv seve— 
ral of he officers, prevailed upon the soldiers to 
take the vatl ot fidelity to the King * The Duke 


„At first it was resolved to arrest General Ramsay: but 
an old and hrate Ensign, named Normelin, much beloved by 
the soldiers, ct mined them to take the oath; and the ofa- 
cers were drawn in one after the other. 
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of Sndermania and the Duke of Ostrogothia, 
the King's brothers, had been dispatched to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and without diffi- 
culty secured the troops in promoting the grand 
design General Peschlin alone felt a degree of 
scrupulosity : he was arrested by the Major of 
his own regiment; and the Duke of Ostrogothia 
received orders to send him prisoner to the 
castle of Gripsholm.* 

the money that Gustavus received from 
France + a:!ded strength to his party, and dimi— 
nished the influence of Russia, who did not fail, 
however, to distribute roubles among the crea- 
tures of her despotism. Catharine heard with 
sorrow of the change that had been brought about 
in a country, which, in order to subjugate it at 
one time or other, she continually divided. She 
ordered Count Ostermann to take every possible 
measure for the restoration of that government 
which Gustavus had overturned, The Minister 
went to work with intrepid audacity; but his 
efforts proved ineffectual, Some exPianations 
which he had with Gustavns terminated with as- 
perity ; and at the commencement of 1776, Rus- 
sia having fitted out an armament of gallies at 
Cronstadt, the alarm immediately spregd to 
Stockholm. 

Gustavus demanded the reason of this arma— 
ment? He received an answer by no meaus sa— 


* He was confined in the same apartment that had served 
as prison to the ferocious Erick XIV. and on the floor of 
which is still visible the track worn by the steps of that un- 
fortunate King, who incessantly walked from one corner of 
the room to the other. 

+ Hitherto the French Ministers in Sweden had expended 
considerable sums of money in what were called secret ser- 
vices, This money was afterwards given directly to the 


king. 
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tisfactory. The gallies did not act against Swe. 
den; but the uneasiness of the King was not 
diminished. At length, desirous of kyowing 
what were the real intentions of the Court of 
Russia, he resolved to go himself, and confer in 
person with the Empress Queen. 
177 Herepaired to St. j etersburg,* under the name 
of the Count of Gothland, and accompanied by 
Count Ulrik Scheffer, Count Posse, Monck, with 
several others of his courtiers. Baron Nolken 
alone, his Ambassador at the Court of Russia, 
had been apprised of the voyage. Gustavus 
aligbted at this Minister's hotel, and almost im- 
mediately made a visit to Count Panin. 

The Empress was at Czarsko zelo. Gustavus 
repaired thither in the afternoon, and had an 
interview with her Majesty, in which they dis— 
played a mutual cordiality, equally feigned on 
both sides. 

Entertainments were lavished on the Swedish 
Monarch. The Empress was resolved to im- 
press him with a high opinion of the magnini- 
cence and pleasures of her Court. She often dis- 
coursed with him, carefully studied his charac- 
ter; and, in a few days, perceived that temerity 
was his principal defect. 

Proud of this discovery, Catharine directly 
proposed to reap advantage from it, by inciting 
Gustavus to embark in some dangerous enter- 
prize. The qualities of his mind, more glaring 
than solid, his affability, the routine of plea- 
sures with which he successively provided his 
Court, made him the object of his people's love, 
but the imprudence of one moment might ren- 
der him odious. That moment the Empress ac- 
celerated in the following manner. 


* He arrived there the 16th of June. 
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In conversation with Gustavus, her Majesty 
spoke of the obstacles frequently experienced 
by Sovereigns who wished to bring the civiliza— 
tion of their states to greater pertection, by in- 
troducing alterations of dress, by annihilating 
ridiculous customs, and by ameliorating the 
manners of a nation, She observed that the 
operation of these changes was not only difficult, 
but the thought of succeeding in too abrupt a 
manner, hazardous in the extreme. She said, 
with reason, that mankind, being in general the 
slaves of habit, were averse to innovations; 
and, to establish her opinion, she cited the exam- 
ple of Peter the Great, in the resistance expe- 
rienced by that legislator, when he desired only 
to introduce among the Russians the custom of 
shaving their beards. 

Gustavus replied, that if Sovereigns were un— 
successtul in effecting desireable changes, the 
failure must, doubtless, be ascribed rather to 
themselves than the people over whom they go. 
vern: and that however these might be attached to 
certain habits, they would willingly sacrifice them 
to the Monarch who knew the art of making 
himself beloved. He remarked, that mankind 
were less tenacious of their habits than of their 
fortunes and their lives: but that they would, 
notwithstanding, frequently expose both, from 
a principle of attachment to their Sovereign — 
* But,* added he, in every undertaking, there 
is a proper season which must be watched with 
discretion. When we let that slip, our attention 
is to blame, and then the success falls short of ex- 
pectation. There is likewise a certain manner 
in the execution of a design : that manner and 
that attention, so necessary for catching at deci- 
sive opportunities, were negletted by Peter the 
Great: this accounts for the diiliculties which he 
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experienced, and of which the Empress has just 
made mention.“ 

Catharine adduced farther reasons in support 
of what sbe had asserted. She prolonged the 
discussion till Gustavus imagined his self love 
was interested in proving arguments by facts: 
and then she defied him to prevail on the Swe. 
dish nation to adopt a new manner of dress. * 

The Monarch accepted the challenge: and 
some time after his return to Sweden, he intro- 
duced the theatrical dress that is still worn at the 
Court of Stockholm. He did not indeed enact a 
law, forcing the alteration. He was satisfied 
with addressing a letter to the Governors of the 
provinces, in which he recommended the use 
by uo other methods than those of gentleness 
and persuasion. He artfully pretended, that 
the whimsical habit of his own invention resem- 
bled that of the ancient Swedes. At the same 
time he carefully proposed it only to the cour- 
tiers, to the public tunctionaries, to the mili— 
tary, and the burghers: the inferior class of the 
peo le were not even invited to wear it. F They 
have, however, in part adopted It. 

The stay that Gustavus made at Petersburg 
by no means augmented his esteem for her Im- 
perial Majesty, and confirmed in Catharine the 
desire of humbling so young and turbulent a 
rival. 

For some years past it seemed fashionable to 
make a voyage to Petersburg. Soon after the 
departure of his Swedish Majesty, the Duchess 
of Kingston, celebrated for her beauty, her wit, 
her luxur 7 and the licentiousness of her in- 


* Never was policy directed with so much art! 

+ This habit is no more scarcely worn except at court. 
While [ remained at Stockholm, I seldom saw it uscd in pri- 
vate companies. 
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trigues. This lady thought herself a fit subject 
lor the Court of Catharine; but the Empress 
either dreaded in her Grace a rival, whose in dis- 
crete pretensions would render her importunate, 
or a confidant who would soon divulge her se- 
crets. She received her, therefore, with cool 
reserve, and the disappointed Duchess set out 
tor Italy, where she was sure of finding compa- 
nions less haughty in their demeanour, and pa- 
rasites more idolatrous of her charms. 

Since the election of the Khan Sahim-Guerai, 
the disturbances of the Krimea had not ceased. 
The Turks, incensed at the flight of Dewlet, 
abandoned his cause, and exalted Selim-Guerai 
to his place. There were, at that time, two 
new Khans; one supported by the Lurks, 
another by the Russians. The latter, whose 
intention it was to deliver the whole Krimea 
to the Khan under their protection, in order to 
facilitate their scheme of despoliation, furnished 
him with a guard composed of their own soldiers: 
the Tartars, jealous of this guard, massacred a 
part of them. 

This was, doubtless, ample cause for blazing 1778 
again the fuel of war. The Empress immediately 
dispatched fresh troops into the Krimea. Prince 
Prozorottsky, by whom they were commanded, 
attacked the Tartars in opposition to Sahim- 
Guerai, and put them to the rout. His compe. 
titor, Selim, was obliged to flee to the moun- 
tains, 

During this time Staschieff, Minister from 
Russia to Constantinople, solicited the Porte to 
acknowledge Sahim-Guerai; but the Porte, 
taithful to its engagements, and above all, to 
its pride, would support no cause but Selim's. 

Marshal Romanzoff then announced to the 
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Divan, that the Krimea had placed itself under 
the protection of Russia, and that the Empress 
would have recourse to war rather than abandon 
Sahim-Guerai. So much hauteur was ill calcu- 
lated to win the Porte's consent; it seemed to 
exasperate their enmity, and make them reso. 
lute upon the decision of the sword. But a fo. 
reign influence curbed their spirit of revenge.— 
A French Ambassador * had involved them 
in the preceding war: his snccessor + restrained 
them from entering upon this. When the Rus. 
Sian Minister was upon the point of quitting Con- 
stantinople, the greater part of the Ulemas and 
the Riglialis, who composed the Divan, discover- 
ed an aversion to the measure. 

The Ministers of the other powers, at the 
same time, were warmly occupied in negociating 
with the Divan; and that council wavered be— 
tween the different impulses by which it was 
actuated. Witnessing the tardiness and indeci- 
sion of the Turks, the Russians became more ac- 
tive and resvlute in their projects. By bribery 
and promises they gained new adherents in the 
Krimea, and concluded by domineering over 
that country, while they talked of nothing but 
its independence. In preparing for war, they 
endeavoured, however, to prevent it. Marshal 
Romanzoff had an interview with the famous Ca- 
pudan Pacha; but could hit upon no terms of 
acommodation. They parted with mutual dis- 
satisfaction. 

The Empress relied on assistance which she 
alone seemed capable of procuring. She had 
obtained from Kerim-Khan, the Regent of Per- 
sia, a promise of attacking the Turks in Asia, 
while she overwhelmed them in Europe; but 


* M, de Vergennes. + M. de Saint-Priest. 
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the death of that Prince, who was assassinated 
by one of his officers, saved the Ottoman empire 
from a doubie aggression. | 

Catharine was more successful in the measures 
she took for securing peace. The divisions that 
troubled Germany, on account of the succession 
of Bavaria, and the war which had just broke 
out between England and France, would not 
permit those powers to concern themselves, in 
any great degree, in the contests subsisting be- 
tween the Turks and the Russians. Even those 
who had induced the former to take up arms, 
now advised them to lay them aside, and wished 
that Russia might be at liberty to make a com- 
mon cause with them. 

However, the Divan still continued undeter- 
mined. The people of Constantinople were cla- 
morous for war: murmurs were heard against 
the Capudan Pacha because he returned to the 
Dardanelles without having fought the Russians. 

Staschieff, the Russian Minister, was attacked 
at no great distance from Constantinople by two 
galiongis, * with intent to massacre him. Ihe 
Capudan Pacha had them seized and strangled 
immediately: but their attempt sufficiently in- 
dicated the disposition of the multitude. 

Much less could the Turks prevail on them- 
selves to pardon Russia for her successes and her 
invasions, which incessantly reminded them of 
their numerous defeats and the humiliating peace 
they had been forced to sign. To behold the 
Russians riding triumphant in the Euxine, dis— 
playing their flag under the very walls of Con— 
stantinople, and daily extending their flourishing 
commerce, was a subject so grating to the feel- 
ings of the Turk, that custom could not recon- 


* Turkish sailors. 
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cile him to its endurance. The independence 
of the Krimea filled him with sorrow: its sub— 
jugation to the Russian empire was a vital stab 
to their patience. 

Other differences had arisen between the 
Court of Petersburg and the Ottoman Porte. 
By the last treaty of peace the Russians had pro- 
cured several privileges lor the Greek Christians 
dispersed in great numbers throughout Molda- 
via and Walachia. From that period several in- 
habitants of the opposite bank of the Danube, 
protessing the Greek religion, abandoned their 
country for those provinces where toleration 
was permitted. All these Christians were much 
more attached to the power from which they de- 
rived the enjoyment of these new advantages, 
than to that by which they had so long been op- 
pressed. Russia carried her views farther still: 
she secretly endeavoured to render them entirely 
independent on the Porte; for the attainment of 
which she began, by insisting that the Princes or 
Governors* of Moldavia and Walachia should not 
be deposed on any pretence whatever. 

This privilege of emancipation appeared in the 
eyes of the T urks as unjust as the cession of the 
Krimea. However, the first measures concerted 
by the French Am bassador had not been without 
effect. Those which followed were still more 
successful. He prevailed on the Divan to release 
several Russian vessels, upon which, for more 
than a year, an embargo had been laid in the 
Turkish harbours. Not long after a new treaty 
was signed + by his mediation. 

779 iy this treaty, the Russians relinquished some 
of their exaggerated claims in regard to che pro- 


* They are called des pots. 
+ The 215t of March, 1779. 
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vinces of Moldavia and Walachia, as well as of 
the Krimea, which they promised to evac ate. 
The Porte granted to those who professed the 
Greek religion the toleration for which they pe- 
titioned. The independence of the Krimea, 
and the sovereignty of Khan Sahim-Guerai, were 
acknowledged, and the privilege already granted 
the Russians of navigating in the Ottoman seas 
was farther extended. 

The French Ambassador's zeal to accelerate 
the signature of this treaty was founded on the 
desire of his Court, in order to deprive Great 
Britain of the support of Russia. The attempt 
Succeeded. The close alliance which had so long 
subsisted between the Courts of London and 
Petersburg, if not broken ol, was at least great- 
ly weakened ; and the French were relieved from 
the anxiety of beholding that power, Which was 
indebted to them for its tranquillity, risen in 
arms against them. 

Catharine was so well satisfied with this peace, 
that she sent magnificent presents both to her 
Minister at Constantinople and to the French 
Ambassador.“ She like ise sent to the Grand 


*The Russian Minister, Staschieff, received a landed pro- 
perty with 1000 peasants. M. de Saint-Priest was decorated 
with the order of St. Andrew, of which he received the star 
wrought in diamonds. The Empress also sent him her por- 
trait upon a box set with brilliants, as well as some furs of re- 
markable beauty, and a superb solitaire for Madame de Saint- 
Priest: the whole together was valued at 50,000 roubles. 
M. de Saint-Priest received, besides, three bills of exchange 
of at least 4000 roubles each, and he has since had a pension 
allowed him of 60co roubles. Being at Stockholm at the be- 
ginning of 1792, he advertised in the Gazette, fur sale, dia- 
monds, to the amount of 14,000 rix-dollars. Upon this, 
there immediately appeared bills stuck up in various parts of 
the city, announcing—* Political forfeits to he sold, to the 
_ of 14,000 rix-dollars. Inquire of the Count de Saint- 

riest,? 
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Signor and the favourite Sultana jewels to the 
amount of more than 300,000 roubles in value, 
The Grand Vizier and the principal members of 
the Divan also experienced ample proots of her 
munificence and of that of Potemkin.* 

W hat reasonable grounds had the Empress to 
felicitate herself on the accomplishment of a 
treaty which left her free to indulge, unmolested, 
her insatiable views of aggrandizement, and her 
vast schemes of extending the commerce of her 
wide dominions! The inequality of climate, the 
defect of population, and the sterility of a part 
of the soil, do not impede these countries from 
offering to commerce immense resources. Si- 
tuated in Europe and Asia, the Russians have 
all the world to traffic with. The Caspian opens 
to them a communication with Persia and India; 
the Zabache, or the Sea of Azoff, and the Black 
Sea, or the Euxine, give them an opportunity 
of conveying the productions of the north into 
the Mediterranean, and of returning back with 
those of the Levant. Kamtschatka on one side 
discovers a way to America, and on the other 
to China and Japan. Lastly, the White Sea and 
the Baltic connect them with niost of the Euro- 
peun nations, to which their commerce is be- 
come an indispensable necessity. f | 

Having free navigation on many seas, and 
the exclusive dominion over some, Catharine 
could not suffer any other power to pretend to 
a right of empire in them: one of the causes 
that contributed to detach her from the English 


Potemkin, who had lately been created Prince of the 
Empire, wrote a letter of thanks to M. de Saint- Priest, and 
another to the Grand Vizier, to whom he also presented a 
watch studded with diamonds. 

+ It is well known taat the maritime nations of Europe 
are indebted to Russia for masts, hemp, iron, &c. &c. 
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was, the jealousy with which they inspired her 
bosom, by attempting every where to force an 
acknowledgment of the superiority of the British 
flag. 

The commerce, however, with the English 
was too advantageous to the Empress, to admit 
of a renunciation. She, at once, refused them 
assistance, and oppressed them with civilities. 
While she beheld the dismemberment of a part 
of her colonies, she invited the mother country 
to supply herself from the ports of Russia with 
such productions as she could no longer obtain 
from the continent of America; and felt a gra- 
tifying delight to sce the British vessels annually, 
in greater numbers, arrive at Archangel. 

At the same time, she welcomed the Ameri- 
can traders, and, notwithstanding the solicita- 
tions of the British Minister, she assured to 
them the free navigation of the Baltic. 

Some few years before, * she had concluded 
with the Court of Versailles a treaty, by virtue 
of which the establishment of a French factory 
at Archangel was permitted; but the French, 
whose commercial views extended almost en- 
tirely to the Antilles, derived no advantage 
from that treaty. Time may, perhaps, inform 
them, that the commerce of the north, less de- 
structive than that of warmer climes, offers 
a lucrative gain, which, if not so brilliant, is at 
least of equal value, and more sure. 

The number of grand entertainments given by 
the Empress at the commencement of this, and 
in the course of the preceding year; as well as 
an account of some other events, less important 
than those which have been already described, 


* In 1766: the Marquis de Beaus:2t was then Minister 
from France to St. Petersburg. 
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we passed over in silence. But these may still 
appear without seeming out of time or place. 

The anniversary of the accession of her Impe— 
rial Majesty to the throne, and the birth- day of 
the Grand Duke,“ were celebrated with extra. 
ordinary magniticence ; and signalized by a nu— 
merous promotion of general officers. 

Catharine also celebrated, with pomp, the fes. 
tivals of her different orders of chivalry; and 
consented to discharge the functions of Grand 
Master of the order of the Bath, in order to.con- 
fer the insignia of that order on Sir James Har- 
Tis,+ to whom they had been sent by his royal 
master, King George III. 

After having struck him on the shoulder with 
a sword richly studded with diamonds, and said, 
conformably with the statutes of the order, In 
the name of God, be a good and loyal Knight,” 
she presented him with the sword, in the folluw- 
ing address: To testify my approbation of your 
meritorious conduct, I beg your acceptance of 
the sword with which I have conferred upon 
you the order of &nighthood.” 

Some few days before ꝗᷓ this ceremony took 
place an entertainment was given by her Ma- 
Jesty, in honour of the naval fight at Tschesme, 
and the destruction of the Turkish fleet by fire. 

Catharine seeing herself at the eve of a new 
war with the Turks, wished to animate, by her 
presence, the zeal of her sailors. She accord- 
ingly embarked in a yacht at Petershoff, and 
went on board the squadron on a cruize between 
Cronstadt and Kresna-Gorca. Admiral Barsch, 


* The gth July. 

+ Now Lord Malmesbury, lately sent to negociate a peace 
with the French; but failed of success, on account of the 
imperious demands of the French Directory! 

On the feast of St. John, 
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the commander of this squadron, as well as his 
othcers, received several marks of their Sove- 
reign's approbation. 

A conflagration had dest: oyed a great part of 
the city of Fwer. The Empress granted to the 
inhabitants, whose houses nad bee consumed, 
an immediate relief oi 100,000 roubles _ 

Petersburg, at this time, experienced a dis- 
aster, to the reparation of which the bounty of 
Catharine was inadequate One of those who 
had contracted to farm the duties on brandy“ 
was desirous of giving a teast to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, in testimony of his gratitude 
for the wealth he acquired by their contributions, 
The provisions, the beer, the brandy, which he 
had served up, cost him 20,000 roubles. The 


* A German author.gives the following computation of the 
immense consumption of spirituous liquors in the north. It 
forms a considerable part of the internal commerce and reve- 

nues of Russia. This brandy is distinguished by three sorts; 
that distilled from corn, that of Dantzick, and those of 
France and Spain. The people of Russia use only the first 
sort. All the nobles have the right to distil; but they may 
not sell it. The Empress reserved that privilege to herself. 
The consumption of this brandy amounts to twelve millions 
of vedroes per annum, i. e one hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lions of piats, Paris measure. The Government ought to 
gain, by the sale of this quantity, twenty-four millions of 
roubles; but it gains in reality only fire; that is to say: 
three arising from the governments of Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and two from Siberia and the other provinces; the 
fraudulent contractors get the surplas. Foreigners, and the 
nobility. consume only the brandy of Dantzick, and those of 
France and Spain, which are preferred. The purchase-money 
for the contract of the latter, which expired in 1774, amounted 
116,000 roubles, The contractor's profit amounted to 760,000 
roubles, Their privilege allowed them to import only 10,000 
ankeis: but, instead of brandy, they procured spirits of 
wine, and mixed it with water. They morcover engaged 
merchants to import brandy; and the duties of entry which 
they received upon these importatlons have often arizen tg 
200,000 roubles. 
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populace flocked in crowds to the place where 
this enormous repast was given; and, in spite 
of the precautions that had been taken, disturb- 
ances soon arose among such a multitude of 
guescs. They disputed about the provisions, and 
quarrelled about the beverage. Noise proceeded 
to blows. Several persons were killed; others 
became so intoxicated, that they fell asleep in 
the streets, and were frozen to death. Of those 
persons who lost their lives the number was 
computed at five hundred at least. 
Notwithstanding these military and political 
embarrassments, Catharine's mind was ever oc— 
cupied in peaceful institutions, and in the pur. 
suit of pleasures. She founded, in the year 1764, 
a house of education, under the title of convent 
for female nobility,* and she assigned to its sup- 
port the annual allowance of 80, 000 roubles. 
The Empress had her noble pupils instructed in 
foreign languages, and made them represent 
French tragic and comic pieces. These plays for 
some time formed one of her chief amusements. 
But there were others to which Catha. 
rine shewed a constant attachment. Though 
she frequently changed her lovers, her inclina- 
tion to love was always prevalent. The Servian 
Zoritz had fixed it for a twelvemonth, had re- 
ceived considerable presents, and was promoted 
to the rank of Major-general. Potemkin was 
neither jealous of the fortune nor the favours 
enjoyed by Zoritz. On the contrary, he sup- 


* Two hundred and fifty-two of these young ladies are the 
daughters of the nobility : but besides them there are citizens“ 
daughters. The nobility are distinguished by the fineness of 
their stuff dress; the citizens by a coarser habit, The for- 
mer receive lessons in history, geography, grammar, music, 
and dancing: the latter are taught to sew, to wash, and 
render themselves active in houscwifery. 
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ported him in the possession, from the appre- 
hension of some more dangerous successor. 
Catharine's satisfaction with her favourite seemed 
daily to increase: but all at once she ordered 
him to quit the Court. 

Zoritz immediately ran and poured out his 
complaint to Potemkin, who ventured to ask the 
Empress for what reason she had discarded her 
friend? „ Yesterday I loved him, to-day I do 
not, replied the Empress. Perhaps, if he 
were more informed, I might love him still. 
But his ignorance puts me to the blush. He can 
Speak no language but the Russian. He must 
travel into France and England, to learn foreign 
languages.” 

Potemkin respected the caprice of his royal 
mis ress. Zoritz set out for France.“ 

The same day Potemkin, whose thoughts were 
engaged in looking out for a successor to Zoritz, 
as he was going to pass the evening at the ber- 
mitage, perceived, with astonishment, behind 
Catharine's chair a Chamberlain perfectly un- 
known to him. This was Rimsky Korzakoff. 
From the humble rank of Serjeant in the guards, 
Korzakoff had been suddeniy raised to that of 
Aid-de-camp-general to the Empress, and ho- 
noured with all those marks of preterence with 
which the generosity of that Princess usually 
loaded her favourites. 

Korzakoff was endowed with a handsome 
figure, his person was very elegant; but his ta- 
lents were obscure, his attainments none. He, 


* Zoritz spent some time at Paris, in the hotel of M. Si- 
molin, the Russian Ambassador. At present he lives at 
Tschkloff, a small town in White Russia, on the Dnieper; 
he has a private theatre, and lives at an enormous expence. 
With an income of 200,000 roubles annually, he is over- 
whelmed with debts, 
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no more than Zoritz, was capable of making at. 
tacks upon the influence of Potemkin. One 
single fast will suthciently delineate his charac. 
ter. As soon as he had obtained the place of fa— 
vourite, he thought that to a man like him a 
library was indispensably necessary. Accord- 
ingly, he sent for the principal booksel'er in Pe. 
ter burg, and told him that he wanted books to 
put up in the house of Wasielitchikoff, of which 
the Empress had just made him a picent.* 
The bookseller asked him what books he would 
please to have? Tou understand that better 
than I,” replied the favourite; © it is your busi. 
ness. Let there be large books at the bottom, 
and smaller at the top: that is the way they stand 
in her Majesty's library.“ 


* An account of the presents lavished by Catharine on her 
favourites will appear at the end of this volume. 

+ The bookseller sent him some old German commentators 
on the Bible, large folios on jurisprudence, with an edition 
of Voltaire's works, those of Rousseau and Buffon to be 
ready at hand, in case some visitor Should ask for them. 
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BOOK VIII. 


ARGUMENT, 


The Russian armament Har between Prussia and 
 Austria—Congress and peace of Teschen-— Armed 
nelttral:ty—The Empress takes a journey to Mobi- 
% — Joseph II. visits Petersburg — Journey of the 
Hereditary Prince of Prussia to Petersburg 
Dismission of Korzakoff — I, anskoi becomes favou- 
rite—1ravels of tle Grand Duke into France and 
Italy - Bobrinskv— Invasion of the Krimea — 
Death of Count Panin and of Gregory Orloff. 


To have renewed peace with the Ottoman em- i-79 
pire was not enough. The Empress was irri-—— 
tated against Austria, whose Minister at Con- 
stantinople had in vain endeavoured to engage 
the Porte in a declaration of war against Russia. 
The moment of vengeance seemed now to ap- 
proach, 

The death * of Maximilian Joseph, Elector of 
Bavaria, had furnished the Court of Vienna with 
an opportunity of reviving its ancient claim to 
that electorate. The Eleqor-Palatine, Charles 
Theodore, who succeeded Maximilian Joseph, 
and wished to avoid a war, acknowledged the 
more than doubtful + rights of the house of Aus- 


*The zoth of December, 1777. 
+ They pretended that Bavaria devolved to them as a 
lapsed ficf, and as the succession of Albert of Austria. But 
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tria, consented * to permit Joseph II. and Maria 
Theresa to take possession of Bavaria; the one, 
as Emperor of Germany; the other, as Queen 
of Hungary. 

The Duke of Deux-Ponts, who was the nearest 
relative to the Elector Charles Theodore, imme- 
diately protested against a treaty by which the 
rights of his house were injured. The Elector of 
Saxony likewise pretended to have an interest + 
in the succession of Maximilian Joseph; and last- 
Iy, the Duke of Mecklenburg claimed an expec- 
tative granted to his family upwards of three 
centuries since, | but always evaded. 

These three Princes united in soliciting the 
King of Prussia to defend their rights, or rather 
he himself secretly urged them to trust their 
cause into his hands. Irritated at the aggran- 
dizement of the house of Austria, and seizing 
with ability all occasions of ensuring the eleva- 
tion of his own, he wished to shew himself in 
the eyes of Europe as the prop of the liberty 
and the constitution of the Germanic empire. 
That Monarch, who had formerly ridiculed his 
being put under the ban of the empire, as Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, pretended that it was a 
mark of injustice to dispose of Bavaria without 
taking the advice of all the Electors, and declar- 


in consequence of an Imperial sentence in the year 1429, Al- 
bert had solemnly renounced his claims ; and what is far more, 
that the reigning house of Austria is not descended from that 
Albert. 

* By a convention signed at Vienna the 3d of January, 
1778. | | 25 
+ The Elector of Saxony was son of the sister of Maximi- 
lian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria. He demanded forty-seven 
millions of florins for his rights to the allodial suecess ion of 
the Emperor Lewis. 


t In the year 1502, 
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ed his resolution to maintain the Germanic con- 
stitution. 

At first there was a long paper war carried on 
between Frederick and Joseph II. they afterwards 
came to more serious battles. Four hundred 
thousand men drew their swords; and blood be— 
gan to flow in the summer of the year 1778.“ 

Catharine directly summoned Maria Theresa 
and Joseph II. to renounce the invasion of Ba- 
varia, and to conclude a peace; at the same time 
she declared, that she fel! interested in the 
tranquillity of Germany, both as Sovereign of 
an empire naturally allied to that part of Eu- 
rope, and as having friendly connections with 
the majority of its Princes ; but especially with 
him who saw himself obliged to take up arms in 
order to check the proceedings of the Court of 
Vienna, 

hat without insisting on the political law 
of Germany, no other rule than that of natural 
equity should be her guide, added to the princi- 
ples on which all society is founded. Influenced 
by these principles, she found that the whole 
empire was unjustly thrown into a state of agi- 
tation, because the house of Austria had revived 
claims which for several ages had been extinct 
and entirely forgotten in the Westphalia treaty 
of peace, a treaty that is the basis and bulwark 
of the Germanic constitution. That the infrac- 
tions of the Court of Vienna exposed the whole 
empire to evident danger. That the fall of this 
empire would necessarily occasion a violent com- 
motion in all the neighbouring states of Ger- 
many, a derangement of the order and equili- 


* On July 14th, General Wurmser attacked the advanced 
posts of the Prussiaus at Naschodt. 
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brium of all Europe, and perhaps, eventually, 
prove dangerous to Russia itself. That it was 
the duty of every wise and prudent Sovereign 
to foresee and guard against such calamities; aud 
that the Court of Russia, bearing this in view, 
could adopt no other principles than those where- 
by the Court of Vienna was influenced on simi— 
lar occasions. 

© That, in consequence of which, the Court of 
Russia invited the Empress Queen and the Em. 
peror amicably to settle matters with the King 
of Prussia and the other Princes interested in 
the succession of Bavaria, conformably to the 
laws and constitution of the empire. Otherwise 
the Empress of Russia would be obliged serious— 
ly to regard the duty she owed to her empire, to 
the interests of those Princes who had solicited 
her friendship and assistance, especially to her 
obligations towards her allies; in a word, that 
the Russian troops would join those of his Prus- 
Sian Majesty.“ _ 

Catharine might have put this threat into ex- 
ecution with the greatest ease: at that time she 
had in Poland three armies, one of which was 
40,000 strong, commanded by Prince Repnin, 
and had already received orders to be prepared 
tor marching at a moment's warning. 

The Court of Vienna anticipated the designs 
of Catharine. Before her declaration came to 
hand, a courier had been dispatched to invite 
her Imperial Majesty to act, in concert with the 
Court of France, as mediatrix of tae differences 
sprung up between Austria and Prussia. 

A congress was immediately assembled at 
Teschen. Prince Repnin, the General who had 
been destined to thunder vengeance from Catha. 
rine and Frederick, appeared there as a Minis- 
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ter of peace. Breteuil came in the name of 
France. * The house of Austria obtained that 

art of Bavaria which lies between the Danube, 
the Inn, and the Saltz; and peace was restored 
to Germany. + 


But while the north of Europe recovered its1752 
tranquillity, the south still experienced the effects 


of the violent commotion, which, three years be- 
fore, had proceeded from the northern parts of 
America. England, France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, were continually arming new $quadrons, 
and dyed with blood the seas of the two worlds, 
in order to decide whether the Bostonians and 
Philadelphians should be free. 

War, and especially a European maritime war, 
always adds fresh springs to the commerce of 


the north. From the north are obtained the 


greatest part of the commodities necessary for 
the construction and equipment of naval arma- 
ments; as well as supplies of corn, of which the 
consumption, on such occasions, becomes more 
considerable. The Dutch, long since monopo- 
lizing the trade of the Baltic, to avoid throwing 
the vessels, which they employed in it, into the 
hands of the English, navigated them under 
neutral Danish colours. But to that flag little 
respect was paid by privateers; the ships that 
hoisted it were frequently anchored in the 
Thames, or Plymouth Sound. Those of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Lubeck, experienced the 
Same fate, The merchants of those towns, there- 


Counts Zinzendorff and Cobenzel attended in the names 
of the Emperor and the Empress-Queen; Baron Hertzberg, 
for the King of Prussia, 

+ The 13th of May. 

t A single merchant at Copenhagen, named Konig, was 
proved to be proprietor of no less than six or seven hundred 
vessels, | 
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fore, implored Catharine's protection; and, in 
order to prrchase success with that Monarch, 
they artfully distributed money among her Mi— 
nisters. to bribe their influence, by disposing her 
Majesty to regard them favourably. 

But her own true interest had already decided 
her 1esolution, To extend and improve the 
trade of Russia was an object she ever had in 
view, and to give energy to its increasing acti. 
vity, she had just abolished the extraordinary 
duties on grain, and permitted the exportation 
of it from Archangel to Riga. Besides, her 

ride was mortified to see that the English re. 
spected not the ships that were freighted in her 
ports, and that they even presumed sometimes 
to stop those which sailed under her flag. 

Another motive completely determined her 
resolution to shelter with her protection the na- 
vi gation of the north. Vergennes, whose in- 
trigues at Constantinople had once excited Ca- 
tharine's ire, lately acquired much consideration 
with her Imperial Majesty, by urging Saint. 
Priest to press upon the Turks a submission to 
the sacrifices exacted by Russia. Vergennes had 
by this means succeeded in depriving the English 
of the assistance of the Russian fleet. But this 
was not enough. He formed a plan of greater 
extent, and still more worthy of a real states- 
man. In fine, he sketched out the plan of the 
armed neutrality, to which almost every poten- 
tate in Europe successively acceded. 

Well informed of the haughty spirit that in- 
habited the breast of Catharine, Vergennes 
knew how to interest her in the execution of his 
projet. He employed the Ministers of Den— 
mark and Sweden to suggest it to her Majesty. 
This they performed with so much address, that 
she hesitated not to adopt it; and she almost 
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persuaded herself, or at least seemed willing to 
persuade others, that it was a plan of her own 
invention. 

From that period she resolved to use force for 
the protection of her ships; and she proposed 
to the Court of Copenhagen, and to that of Stock. 
holm, each of them to equip a squadron, which 
should unite with her's in defence of their neu- 
trality. | 

The wishes of Denmark had anticipated this 
invitation. The prudent Minister * who direct- 
ed the councils of that state, knew the import- 
ant value of an alliance, without which the Eng- 
lish would have ridiculed all the armaments of 
the north. He promised subscription to the 
treaty proposed by the Empress. 

The Court of Sweden was less prompt in ac— 
ceding to the request. She was restrained by 
France herself, who dexterously induced her to 
oppose some difficulties, merely to excite a re- 
moval of them by Russia. Previous to the ar- 
mament of a combined fleet, Gustavus demand- 
ed an explanation of the manner in which this 
armament was to protect the commerce. He 
wished to know if each of the neutral powers 
was to defend the vessels of his allies, or only 
those of its own nation. He enquired, lastly, in 
what cases the neutral powers were to make re- 
prisals upon those who were at war, and if the 
individual aggressions of these powers were to 
be necessarily seconded by the others engaged. 

The Empress replied, that a preliniinary con- 
vention should be made betweer: all the neutral 
powers, in order to provide tor the security of a 


free navigation to the mierchantmen of those 


powers, provided that those ships were not la- 


* Count Bernstorf, 
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den with contraband articles. She added, that 
it would be necessary that each power should 
extend its protection to the vessels of the rest; 
and that, as to reprisals or aggresstons, they 
should be seconded, if practised under the con. 
ditions established by the confederate neutrality ; 
but that, above all, this alliance should be mari- 
time, and solely destined for the protection of. 
commerce. 

Satisfied with these explanations, Gustavus 
ordered his Minister at Petersburg to sign “ 
the treaty of armed neiitrality The Court of 
Denmark had already done this some days be- 
fore. + | 

Catharine did not wait for the accession of these 
two potentates previous to a notification of her 
resolution to the Courts of London, Versailles, 
and Madrid. Her Ambassadors delivered a de- 
claration, in which she complained, that the law 
of nations had been violated towards her sub— 
jects; that their commerce had been checked; 
their navigation interrupted ; and that, to pre- 
vent such abhuses in future, she was preparing to 
assert by force those rights which undoubtedly 
belonged to ail neutral nations: Ihe Cavlnet 


The Plenipotentiary of Sweden signed the 215t of July, 

+ The Plemipotentiary of Denmark, on the 19th of July. 

t The principal reclamations were thus specified: 1. That 
all neutral vessels may freely navigate from one port to an- 
other on the coasts of the nations at war. 2. That the ef- 
fects of the belligerent powers shall be safe in all neutral ves- 
gels, prohibited goods excepted. 3. That the Empress un- 
derstands, by prohibited goods, such as are specified in the 
articles x. and xi, of her treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, extending her obligation in that respect to the other 
powers at war, 4. That by a port blockaded 1s to be under- 
sto d a port so strictly watched by the ships of the powers 
which attack it, that to enter it would be attended with dan- 
ger. 5. '] tat these principles alone should be admitted as 
the rule whereby to decide the lawfulness of prizes. 
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of St. James eagerly replied, that, from the 
very counmencenent of the war, orders the 
most precise had been issued to all the com- 


manders of its navy to respect the Russian flag. 


Notwithstanding this assurance the English con- 
tinued still to capture the Russian ships, and 
submit the validity of their prizes to the decision 
of the British Court of Admiralty. The Em- 
press retused to acknowledge that tribunal. The 
contest was beginning to wear a serious aspect, 
when the English put an end to the dispute by 
releasing the vessels detained. 

The English Ambassador *at the Court of Pe- 


tersburg exerted every nerve to break the league 


tormed by the neutral powers, or at least to pre. 
vent Russia from granting protection to foreign 
vessels. He tried every resource to induce Po- 
temkin + to prevail on her Imperial Majesty to 
alter her purpose; but his ascendancy over her 
mind was inferior to the calls of ambition: and 
the ingenuity of Sir James Harris was under- 
mined by a stratagem singularly curious. 


The Empress added, that in publishing these articles, she 


declared that to enforce their execution, and protect the ho- 
nour of her flag, the safety of her commerce, and the navi- 
gation of her subjects, she would arm the greater part of her 
naval forces. That this measure should in no wise injure the 
neutrality, which she was disposed to observe as long as she 
should not be provoked and obliged to exceed the limits of a 
just moderation, and the most perfect impartiality. g 

Sir James Harris, now Lord Malmesbury; a more ho- 


nourable man, and one more capable of a diplomatic capacity, 


does not exist. 

Potemkin had four nieces; their family name was Engel- 
hard. The two eider, who had great influence over their 
uncle, and who were said to be his mistresses, are now mar- 
ried ; one to Count Branitzky, Grand General of the Crown 
of b. and ; the other to Count Skawronsky. The English 
2 at that time lavizhed on them presents of every 

in 
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As soon as that Minister discovered their de. 
sign to induce the Empress to propose the armed 
neutrality, he drew up a long memorial, coun. 
teracting the project; this he gave to Prince Po. 
temkin, who promised to recommend it to his 
Sovereign' s attention. Whether the British Mi. 
nister felt a degree of vanity in what he had 
done, or whether Potemkin mentioned the cir- 
cumstance, it soon reached the ears of the par. 
tizans of the neutrality. They immediately 
bribed a young female, of the name of Guibald, 
a girl of great audacity, and exceedingly shrewd, 
who attended the nieces of Prince Potemkin, 
and lived with him on terms of great familiarity. 
This girl, by stealth, took the paper out of his 
pocket. It was immediately commented upon 
with marginal notes, which victoriously answer- 
ed all the objections of the British Minister; 
the writing was then as successfully returned to 
its place as it had been taken from it. 

When the Empress had the memorial under 
her eyes, she supposed that the notes were added 
by Prince Potemkin; which was another incen- 
tive to the desire she had of uniting the powers 
of the north in a league against Great-Britain. 

Sir James Harris soon learnt, with indigna- 
tion, by what method his memorial was made 
to speak against itself; and it so hurt the ho- 
nest sensibility of his mind, that he fell ill * 
in consequence of the imposition. 

Potemkin all this while enjoyed supreme fa- 
vour. Every, day some new present from the 
Sovereign added to the heap of his immense 
riches ; and some new title of honour was added 
to the long list of his dignities. The court, the 


lt brought upon him a jaundice, which lasted for some 
time, 
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army, the navy, all were subject to his controul. 
He appointed the ministers, he named the gene- 
rals, he exalted the favourites, or removed them 
at his pleasure; his benevolence, his animadver— 
sion, were under the direction of caprice. 

With all the outward shew of rough and some- 
times brutal frankness, Potemkin was an adept 
in art. He ruled over the Empress with magi- 
sterial sway, he dictated to her his will; but at 
the same time appeared to exist only to serve 
her. He treated with insolence the veteran 
generals and grandees of the empire, whom he 
thought he could with impunity offend; but 
kept on good terms with all those whom he knew 
possessed of spirit or intrepidity. 

Marshal Romanzoff was the only General who 
would not humble himself before Potemkin, and 
the latter dreaded his inflexibility as much as he 


envied the glory of the conqueror of the Turks. 


The aversion that he entertained for Marshal 
Romanzoff extended even to Countess Bruce, his 
sister, one of Catharine's most intimate con- 
fidants. By living upon familiar terms with 
Countess Bruce, and professing great friendship 
for her, Potemkin kept a vigilant attention upon 
her conversation; he watched all her proceed- 
ings, and promised himself the destruction of her 
influence whenever an opportunity occurred, 
Chance suddenly threw one in his way. 
Korzakoff was at that time beloved by her 
Majesty. The benefits, the honours, which she 
accumulated upon him demanded his gratitude, 
if they were insufficient to secure his love; but 
heedlessness and vanity were the charatteristics 
of his mind. * Countess Bruce, who saw him 


. * Of all Catharine's favourites this was the most ostenta- 
tious in his dress; and to him his royal mistress gave the 
greatest quantity of diamonds. 
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daily with the Empress, felt an inclination to. 
wards him. But to this she could not immedi. 
ately give the reins of indulgence. The con- 
Straint laid upon the favourites of Catharine 
seldom aflorded them opportunities for being 
faithless. Potemkin assisted the Countess in 
overcoming all obstacles. He undertook him- 
self to be her confident; he furnished her with 
occasional secret interviews with Korzakoft; and, 
though bis regard for this favourite was very 
apparent, yet he resolved to sacrifice him, in 
hopes of involving at the same time the sister of 
Roman zol in his ruin. 

Potemkin's project succeeded The Empress 
saw ere long that she was deceived at once by her 
favourite and by her friend. She immediately or— 
dered one to travel out of the empire; and the other 
to repair to Moscow. From that moment she 
resolved to dispense With a friend in future; but 
as she could not so easily live without a favourite, 
her choice was fixed that same day on Lanskoi, 
one of the Chevalier guards, * whose figure was 
elegant and interesting. We shall see, in the 
course of this work, that of all her lovers, Lanskoi 
was the man for whom Catharine entertained 
the most affect ion, and the one who most deserved 
her esteem. 

Court intrigues did not occupy all Potemkin's 
attention. T hat ambitious favourite, flattering 
himself with the honour of having Catharine 
crowned at Constantinople, and still more de. 
sirous of it than herself, resolved to begin by 
taking possession of the Krimea. But, in order 
to effect his pur pose he must act in concert with 


* The Chevalier guards consist of a company of sixty men: 
their uniform is superbiy elegant, and their duty is confined 
to the interior of the Imperial palace, They may be called 


the royal body guards, 
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the Emperor of Germany He cotnmunicated 
his desiga to Catharine, who approved of it with- 
out hesitation, When he afterwards proposed 
it in the council, Count Panin, who valued. much 
the alliance with Prussia, observed, that by de- 
taching the country from that Potentate it would 
be exposed to great danger. Notwithstanding 
his obje*tion, Potemkin's plan was adopted. 
Panin took this so much to heart that he fell sick, 
and retired from public business. 

It was at this period that Bezborodko * became 

on of the council. Bezborodko had at first been 
Secretary to Marshal RomanzoſF, with Zawa- 
dotisky. Like Zawadolisky, he atterwards be- 
came Secretary of her Imperial Majesty's cabi- 
net: but he never, like him, filled the post of 
favourite. He was appointed Minister tor the 
interior department. Count Ostermann, since 
his return from Sweden, filled the place of Vice- 
chancellor, + and executed all the business ass 
Signed to Panin's charge. 
Catharine was desirous of an interview with 
Joseph II. the plans she was now about to adopt 
demanded a conference with him. She request- 
ed him therefore to join her in Poland, and she 
presently after departed for Mohiioff. 

Perhaps it should not escape observation, that 


during her frequent journies, the Empress never 


confided to the Grand Duke either the govern- 
ment of the capital, or the administration of any 
public afia:rs. Born Generalissimo of the Rus- 
Sian armies, he never led a regiment to battle; 
and Grand Admiral of the Baltic, he was never 
once permitted to visit the fleet at Cronstadt. 


» Bezborodko, in Russe, signifies beardless. 
+ There was no Chancellor in reality, because the old Count 


Woronzoff still retained that title. 
VOI. II. 2 L 
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Are these, then, proofs of that maternal affect ion 
so much and so often the boast ot Catharine ? 

Panin, to whom the Empress commonly grant. 
el the dangerous honour of representing her 
person, had, for some time, retired to the 
country. More oppressed with vexation and 
disgust than bodily sickness, and shattered more 
by cares than aye, he vegetated on the brink of 
his grave. Field-Marshal lexander Michailo. 
witch Gallitzin was at this time charged with the 
government of Petersburg. 

The Empress reached Mohiloff, “ whither the 
Emperor Joseph II. had preceded her arrival. 
A part of the grandees of Poland also repaired 
to that city. The pomp that surrounded Catha- 
rine, and the luxury of the Polish nobles, formed 
a whimsical contrast with the simplicity of man- 
ners and dress of the German Emperor. T hat 
Prince travelled under the assumed title of Count 
Falkenstein. He intreated the Empress to dis- 
pense with all vain etiquette and constraining 
ceremony : to which Catharine consented with 
pleasure. Lp 

They had several private conversations, in 
which they agreed to attack the Ottomans, to 
share a part of the spoils, and to re- establish the 
ancient Greek republics. In order to determine 
the Emperor to comply with her wishes, Catha- 
rine consented to favour the exchange of Bavaria 
for the Austrian Netherlands, excepting the 
counties of Namur and Luxembourg; at the 
same time engaged herself to support him against 
the opposition of his Prussian Majesty and the 
other princes of the empire A treaty, signed 
Shortly after at Petersburg, confirmed these dif- 
terent stipulations. Catharine invited the Em— 


On the zoth of May. 
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ror to visit Russia; and that Prince, ever de- 
lighted with travelling, and always eagerly soli. 
citous atter information, took the route for Mos- 
cow, while the Empress returned dire:tly to her 
capital. 

Though Catharine was not ignorant of the 
Emperor's aversion to luxurious pomp, she gave 
him entertainments, however, uncommonly mag- 
nificent. But these entertainments attracted 
little of Joseph II's notice. His mind was en- 
gaged in visiting useful establishments and mo— 
numents of arts and sciences. He had seen at 
Moscow the Kremlin, the Khitaigorod, * the 
monasteries, + the library, and the archives of 
the history of the north; so well arranged by 
the learned Muller. He stopped at Tula, to 
examine the hardware manutactory, on which 
Catharine had spared no expence; and which, 
perhaps, yields not the palm tor the beauty of 
its workmanship to the manutactories of Eng- 
land. | 

He likewise saw every curiosity in Petersburg, 
and the port of Cronstadt. He examined the 
arsenals with minute attention, the dock-yards, 
the manufactories, and every where received 
some flattering mark of the Empress's atten. 
tion. When he visited the academy ot scieaces, 
he was presented with a volume of geographical 
charts, among which his journey from Vienna 
to Petersburg was already engraved. At the 
academy ot arts he saw a collection of eagrav- 
ings, one of which was his own portrait, with 


* The Khitaigorod, or the Chinese town, is a quarter of 
Moscow, where à great trade is carried on in furs and all sorts 
of merchandise. It resembles a continual fair. 

7 Les hospices, 
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an inscription * analogous to his taste for travel- 
ing, and the emulous curiosity of his own cha. 
racter. 

At length Joseph II. quitted Russia, equally 
astonished at the mixture of refinement and 
barbarism which that nation had offered to his 
view; and the noble mind and weak propensities 
so prominent in the character of the Eunpress. 
He could not imagine that a woman, Whose ge- 
nius seemed formed by nature for Subjugating 
the whole world, would, in the midst of her own 
Court, become the slave of two TON fa. 
vourites. 

Some little time after the departure of Joseph 
II. the Hereditary 4 Prince of Prussia arrived at 
Petersburg. His stay there produced nothing 
remarkable. Numerous entertainments were, 
indeed, given him: but these were common at 
the Court of Russia. e ee 

Seeing that so many Princes quitted their do- 
minions in order to visit foreign countries, the Em- 
press resolved that the Grand Duke should like. 
v ise travel. Accustomed to the respect and the mo- 
deration of this Prince, she no longer entertained 
uncomfortable apprehensions fron his absence; 
and she hoped that jn contemplating the heir of 
her throne, the attention of Europe would be 
still fixed on herself. The Grand Luke and his 
consort travelled through -i'oland and Austria 
into Italy; from whence they returued to Peters. 
burg by the way of France and Holland. Dur- 
ing their journey, every event that happened to 


* This was the passage: 
© Muttorum providus urbes, 
Et mores hbauinum inspexit.” Hos, 


+ Whonow reigas under the name of Frederick William II. 
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them was scrupulously conveyed to the Empress. 
A courier, dispatched every day, nformed her 


af their progress, and how they were em- 
ployed. * 


They doubtless were as eagerly desirous of 1581 
knowing what passed at Petersburg; but Catha 


rine was unwilling to indulge their curiosity. 
The Chamberlain Bibikoff, who ventured to dis- 
regard the will of his Sovereign, was very soon 
detected. His letters, addressed to Count Solti- 
koff, who accompanied the Prince, were very 
exact. They were intercepted at Riga; and Bi- 
bikoff was immediately condemned to do pe- 
nance for his temerity in the wilds of Siberia. 

The armed neutrality already covered the 
ocean with their flags; the Russian squadrons ex- 
tended their cruises even to the Mediterranean 
Sea; and commerce was efficaciously protected 
in every quarter. The Dutch, who had hesi- 
tated about entering into the naval confederacy, 
soon repented of their scrupulosity. The Cabi- 
net of London declared war against them. Ihe 
Empress, however, did noi abandon them. She 
recollected whatagreat resource they had afforded 
her in raising of loans, and what further aids she 
might draw from them still; she offered to me- 
diate for them and England, The Dutch ac- 
cepted the mediation with joy; England durst 
not refuse it : but the politics of the Cabinet of 
St. James, long jealous of the commerce of 
Holiand, found means, without incurring the 
Empress's displeasure, to render her pacitic in- 
tentions aimost futile: the peace with Holland 
was the last concluded vpon. 

The Russians were at length accustomed to 
the yoke of Catharine : but she was, to many, 


Their travels took up fourteen months. 
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an object of detestation; and without involvin 
themselves in vain conspiracies, they foolishly 
endeavoured to wound the Empress through the 
sides of the empire. To this fatal intention is 
ascribed the conflagrations that devastated the 
cities of Moscow and Petersburg. Moscow saw 
her famous Khitaigorod reduced to ashes, the 
loss of which was estimated at 3,000,000 of rou- 
bles! * Petersburg beheld, for three successive 
days, her grand warehouses on the Wassilli- 
ostroff, about two hundred houses, and scveral 
vessels, falling a prey to the devouring flames. 
Both of these tatal disasters cost the life of many 
individuals 
- Another misfortune, which does not appear to 
be the eflect of evil designs, but of mere igno- 
rance, was the loss of a Russian ship of the line, 
which was dashed to pieces upon the rocks, just 
at the water's edge, near the isles of Hieres. 
In spite of all the pains taken by Peter I. and 
since by his successors, to form a good marine, 
Russia has still but very few officers capable of 
commanding a ship: without the Dutch, the 
Danes, and above all the English, her squadrons 
must confine themselves to the Baltic. 

Gregory and Alexis Orloff had long retired 


from Court. They suddenly made their ap- 


pearance again, and found themselves almost 
strangers. Both of them were married, t and 


* Some time before, the Opera-house at Moscow was 
burnt down ; which being thronged with spectators, as it was 
the time of the maslanitza, or Russian carnival, the audience 

ot out with great difficulty; several persons were either suf- 
ocated or burnt. ; 

+ Gregory Orloff had married his niece, the young Coun- 
tess Zinowieff, Maid of Honour to the Empress. He had no 
children by his marriage. Alexis had only a daughter, who 
afterwards married the son of the Minister Panin. 
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were just returned from their travels in France 
and Italy. Gregory, unable to bear the sight 
of an all powerful rival, retired again without 
delay. 

Bobrinsky at this time came to Petersburg. 
This darling son, the offspring of her Majesty's 
love with Gregory Orloff,“* seemed destined to 
attain the first dignities of the empire. But the 
vicious habits that he contracted in his travels 
rendered useless the tenderness of his mother's 
affectionate regard, and the care which she had 
lavished on his education. 

When Catharine saw Bobrinsky arrive at a 
proper age for making the tour of Europe, she 
had been anxious to consign the charge of his 
conduct to no one but a person distinguished for 
talents, learning, and experience; one who 
miglit be worthy of such a deposit. In order to 
{ind out a man of such a description, she applied 
to Count Betzkoi, Marshal of the Court, Direc- 
tor of the Imperial corps of cadets, and of flat- 
terers the most assiduous to please. Betzkoi, 
u hose thoughts were rivetted on the advance- 
ment of his family, taking for granted that the 
natural son of Catharine would necessarily in- 
dure the fortune of him who should be appointed 
his Governor, assured the Empress that Lieute— 
nant Colonel Ribas, his son- in- law, was the only 
person capable of filling that office. The Em- 
press believed him. Bobrinsky, at that time of 
a disposition, gentle, modest, and tractable, 
quitted Russia under the tutelage of Ribas, and 
returned home with that perversity and ins0- 
lence of manners, with which the lessons and the 


* Catharine had also a daughter by Gregory Orlof, whe 
tied ycun g, or is living unacxnowledged. ; 
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example of his vicious Governor could not fail of 
in+pir ig his youthful mind.“ 

Though afflited at the deviations in Bobrin. 
sky's conduct, the Empress 1o::g sheltered them 
under the warmth of parental affection But 
feeling that the presence of this giddy boy too 
often covered her fate with the confusion of a 
blush, she determined to banish him to Reval. 

During her journey to Mohiloff, the Empress 
had ohserved that the people of White Russia, 
for the most part professing the Romish faith, 
were as strongly attached to that persuasion as 
they were to the Jesuits Reflecting afterwards 


Ribas, who is since become Vice-admiral of the galley- 
fleet stationed at Nicolaef, on the Euxine, was born at Na- 
3 of a Spanish family. His father's name was Boujon; 

e was a farrier at Barcelona, When the Spanish army 
marched into Italy in order to establish Don Carlos, Boujon 
rendered some trifling services to General De Los Rios, which 
attached the General to him. Upon his arrival at Naples, 
he sent for Ribas, and Los Rios, become Minister at War, 
employed him in his office. Young Ribas was made Sub- 
lieutenant in the regiment of Sanja. An affair about pass- 
ports and patents obliged him to quit Naples. He went te 
Leghorn, where the squadron, under command of Alexis Or- 
loff, was then lying at anchor. The latter, who had reason 
to know his ignorance and want of principle, gave him a 
brevet of Lieutenant of one of the ships, and made use of 
him to open the stratagem whereby the unhappy daughter of 
Elizabeth was deceived. He afterwards sent him off to Pe- 
tersburg, to announce the capture of the miserable victim. 

Ribas, arrived at Petersburg, became an object of the affection 
of the daughter of Count Betzkoi; they were married. He 
was at the same time appointed Lieutenant-Colonel, and co- 
adjutor to his father-in-law. After attending Bobrinsky 
through France and Italy, he was promoted to the ranks of 
Brigadier and Colonel of the carabineers. At the siege of 
Oczakof, Prince Potemkin made him Commander in Chief of 
the <quadron Shortly after he commanded the galley- fleet 
on the Danube, and was made Vice-admiral. We may easily 
conceive what sort of a seaman he was. We have been a little 
circumstantial in this note, in order to shew by what means 
advancement was obtained at the Court of Catharine, 
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that nv great danger could arise from permitting 
these ouks to live in a corner of her vast domi- 
niohs, winlst, on the contrary, it might prove 
advantageous to flatter the opinion of the inha- 
bitants of her new provinces, she appointed 
Siencester witz, a native Pole, Catholic Arch- 
bishop ot Mohiloff; to whom she gave a Jesuit, 
named Benislau ski, for his coadjutor. 

At the same time she permitted the establish- 
ment of a Jesuit's college, the President of which 
was Father Gabriel Denkiewitz, appointed Vicar- 
general of his order. | 

Benisiawski was shortly after ent to Rome, in 
quality of Minister from the Court of Russia. 
On requesting trom the Pope the establishment, 
of this society of Jesuits, he delivered a letter to 
his Holiness from her Imperial Majesty; which 
letter, from a motive of respe't to the Greek 
Christians, she disavowed in the Vetersburg Ga- 
zette;* but which was not, on that account, the 
less written by her own hand. A few fragments 
of it I have added 

* I know. that your Holiness is very much em- 
bar rassed; but fear ill accords with your charac- 
ter Your dignity can never coincide with poli- 
tics, when politics wound the cause of religion. 
The motives that induced me to grant my pro- 
tection to the Jesuits are founded on reason and 
justice, as well as on the hope that they will 
prove useful to my dominions. That body of 
peaceable and innocent nien shall live in my em- 
pire, because, of all the Catholic societies, it is 
the best qualified to instruct my subjects, and 
inspire them with the sentiments of humanity, 
and the true principles of the Ch: istian religion. 


* Ste the Petersburg Gazette of the zoth of Apryl, 
VOL. 11, 2 M 
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© Tam resolved to support these priests against 
any potentate whatever; and by so doing I only 
discharge my duty; because I am their Sove- 
reign, and regard them as my faithful, useful, 
and innocent subjeéts. I am the more desirous 
of seeing four of them invested with power to 
administer confirmation at Moscow and at Pe. 
tersburg, as the two Catholic churches of those 
cities are committed to their care. Who knous 
whether Providence may not use these pious men 
as instruments to bring about that union, so long 
desired, between the Greek and Roman churches? 
Your Holiness may banish every fear, for I will 
Support, with all my power, the rights which 
you have received from Jesus Christ.“ 

The Ambassadors of France and Spain, 
amazed to see at Rome a Minister accredited by 
the Court of Russia, sought every means to dis- 
cover the object of these negociations. The 
Pope himself informed them, and asked them what 
answer he should return? Each consulted his 
Court, who would have nothing to do in the 
business; and the Roman Pontiff issued a brief, 
maintaining the society of the Jesuits in the do. 
minions of her Imperial Majesty. 

Perhaps Catharine did not think this brief a 
matter in itself of much importance; but she 
flattered herself that, by it, the Jesuits of Eu- 
rope and America might be induced to bring 
into White Russia their treasures and their in- 
dustry. But, whatever expectations she had 
formed, the spoils of Paraguay never came to 
Mohiloff. The Jesuits were not so artless as to 
surrender themselves and their riches into the 
hands of a woman equally known to them for 
her despotic spirit and insatiable ambition. 

The Empress at length completed the division 
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of her provinces,* all of which enjoyed the bene. 
fit 0i the regulations which she had begun to in- 
troduce, in 1776, in the governments of Twer 
and Smolensko. Each year of her reign was 
marked by an accumulation of territory and the 
establishment of some new institution. 

This year was distinguished by the inaugura- 
tion of the famous statue of Peter I. a piece of 
work manship in which the genius of Stephen 
Falconet so happily seconded the intentions of 
Catharine, + 


Some little time after this Catharine instituted 1783 
the order of St. Wolodimir, f as a distinguished 


mark of approbation to such of her subjects as 
had faithfully served the country in any civil 
employment. She had already instituted the 
military order of St. George, of which the grand 
cordon is only given to Generals who have 
gained a battle. It must be confessed that the 
hope of obtaining this recompence has, in all 
probability, secured many a victory to Russia, 
Who knew better than Catharine the influence 
_ the decorations of vanity have upon man- 

ind ? | 

Russia beheld the rapidity with which the ad- 
vantages derived from her late conquests in- 
creased upon her. Her commerce on the Black 
Sea daily extended its progress. The Russian 
vessels passed the Dardanelles, and went to traf- 
fic at Aleppo, at Smyrna, and in the Italian 


* See the letter on the governments in the first volume. 

+ It is well known that this statue has for its pedestal an 
enormous rock of granite, upon which the horse, mounted by 
Peter the Great, seems to dart forward. Upon the pedestal 
is affixed this inscription, in Russe and Latin: 

Petro Primo, Catharina Secunda. 1782.” 
t Saint Wolodimir was a Duke of Kiovia, who embraced 


Christianity in the seventh century, 
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ports. The delicious wines of Greece were im- 
ported into White Russia, and sent over all Po- 
land. 

On the banks of the Dnieper ten miles dis- 
tant from Oczakoff, Catharine had recently laid 
the foundation of the city of Kerson, and Prince 
Potemkin accelerated the work with incredible 
activity. He was frequently seen to depart from 
Petersburg, fly to the banks of the Dnieper, * 
and again make his appearance on those of the 
Newa, t in less time than an ordinary man 
would think requisite to perform the journey to 
Moscow. Within the walls of Kerson 40,000 in- 
habitants had already settled. Not only vessels 
adapted for commerce were launched tram its 
yards, but likewise ships of war destined to 
wake the Ottoman empire tremble. 

This advantage enlarged the ambition of the 
Empress and Potemkin With equal ardour they 
anxiously looked torward to the conquest of a 
country, without which they could not flaiter 
themselveswith the hopeof realizing theirschemes 
against the i urkish empire, of which the pos. 
session would probably indemnify all expences 
consequent upon the failure of hose schemes. 
Catharine began by detaching the Krimea from 
Turkey, and immediately resolved to invade it. 
The fertility of that country ts still a doubtful 
assertion; but its resources for the support of 
armes, and the advantages it ofters to com- 


* Kerson, founded in 1778, is situated on the banks of 
the D. ieper, a litthe above ine mouth of the Bogh, and 
neighbouring the Liman, a mu.idy lake, of waich the en- 
trance g arded >, the fortress of Kkinburn, and is about a 
mile in cent. 1 l Lit an is. Suificientiy deep for the recep- 
tion of la. ge vemels ; ; bur it rots them soon, — the wa- 


ter is fresh. 


+ From r to Kerson is about 2,000 wersts. 
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merce, * are too notorious to be denied. So im 
portant was the Krimea in Catharine's es:ima- 
tion, that a short description of it may be here 
Expected, 

The Krimea is a narrow peninsula, of about 
75 leagues in circumference, situated to the 
south of Petersburg, between 51 and 54 degrees 
longitude, and 46 degrees latitude, On the 
south and the west its banks are washed by the 
Euxine ; on the east and north it is inc!osed by 
the sea of Azoll and the Palus Mzotis. The isth- 
mus which joins it t the continent, in breadth, 
is not above a league and a halt, From this 
isthmus, upon which is built the fortress of Pe. 
rekop, + as far as the hill Karasow- Bazar, the 
country is one vast plain, insensibly rising to 
the summit of the hill, which forms the southern 
coast. 

The plain which extends from Perekop to the 
river Sargir is about 25 ieagues in length. In it 
are contained a great number of morasses and 
lakes, which furnish the provinces adjacent to 
Russia, to the Krimea itself, to Natalia, and to 
Bessarabia, with salt. 

So scarce is spring water that the whole plain 
may be nearly traversed without affording the 
traveller a sip from a running stream. The in- 
nabitants of that part of the world are obliged 
to construct reservoirs, near each house, for the 
preservation of rain-water. The land is there 
destitute of every sort of trees. Not a bush, 
not a briar, is to be scen. The plants which the 
inhabitants cultivate are in a wretched condition, 


* History informs us of what benefit it was to the ancient 
Greeks, and afterwards to the Genoese, who obtained pos- 


session of it in 1471, and were driven out of it by Khan 
Bangli-Guerai. | | 


+ The Tartars call it Or-kapi, 
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We must not, however, attribute this nakedness 
of the soil to bar ren sterility, but to the nume. 
rous flocks continually wandering about this 
part of the Krimea, which devour or destroy 
the vegetables it produces, at the very instant 
they begin to shoot forth. 

The inclination of the Tartars for the noma. 
dic life, and their aversion to agriculture, ac- 
count for the desolation found in this country, 
But if these people could be once induced to 
make a division of the land between them, there 
would be sufficient pasturage, and the remainder 
would produce in abundance all the vegetables 
necessary to lite. If one Tartar in a hundred 
would addict himself to the culture of the land, 
his labour would prove sufficient for the supply 
of the wants of his countrymen. 

The Krimea may be divided into two parts; 
the flat and the mountainous country. The for- 
mer, which extends from Perekop to Kosloff, 
and from the river Bulganak to Karasow- Bazar, 
to Kaffa, and to Jeni-Kale, is strewed with a 
number of small villages, the inhabitants of 
which live upon the produce of their cattle, and 
the prolits arising from salt. The mountains 
are to tie south, by the side of the Euxine, and, 
in a right line, from Kaffa as far as the vicinity 
of Belbeck, extend to the west. 

The two rivers of the Krimea, most consider- 
able for note, are the Salgir and the Karasow; 
these fall into the Palus Mzotis, or Sea of Za- 
bache. Ihe former takes its rise in the vicinity 
of Achmietsched, and the second rear Karasow- 
Bazar; from whence, after having refreshed by 
Its stream the adjacent plain, it flows into the 

Salgir. All the other r:vers and streams which 
fall from the chain ©! mountains, beginning at 
Kaffa, take a north aud north-east direction, 
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that excepted which flows from Mount Aktau, 
beyond Achmetsched. The other rivers, such 
as the Amna, the Katscha, the Belbeck, the 
Kasoulki, fall into the Euxine. 

The mountains are covered with woods, and 
haunted by savage beasts. The soil of the val- 


lies is fertile, and wants only the hand of the la. 


bourer to make it prolific. | 

Grain of every sort, with the vine, flourish 
upon the declivities. The mountains contain 
mines, which it is supposed are immensely rich; 
but the mountaineers despise these gifts of na- 
ture ; with the produce of their flocks, and a 
little bread, the means for their subsistence is 
amply supplied. * 

The isle of Taman, situate at the entrance of 
the straight which connects the sea of Azoff with 
the Euxme, is rich and very populous. 

The Kuban, a wide and arid desart, which ex- 
tends from the frontiers of the Krimea as far as 
the foot of Mount Caucasus, is, like the Lesser 
Tartary, but thinly populated. | 

These are the countries, of which, ever since 
the peace of Kainardgi, the Court of Petersburg 
has waited with impatience for the moment of 
obtaining possession. | 

The Empress had raised Sahim Guerai to the 
place of Khan, with no other motive than to 


* The Mirzas or nobles, and in general all the opulent 
Tartars, reside continually in the country, and never frequent 
the towns but on matters of business. They have no courts 
of judicature in the country. Disputes among them are very 
rare, and whenever they do happen, they are decided on the 
spot by the authority of the Koran. Petty quarrels, that 
arise in the villages, and cannot be adjudged by the Koran, 
are amicably settled by the elders or abeces. But in the towns, 
all affairs of importance, cases of murder excepted, are 
brought before the Kaima-Khan, or Commandant, who pro- 
nounces without appeal. | 
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make him the instrument of her ambition. Shy 
heaped pon him caresses and benefits, but to 
render him a more easy sacrifiie. That Prince, 
in dis positio mild but weak, frank, and bable to 
deception. was far from suspeëting the d esigus of 
Russia. He was charmed with the novelties and 
the arts of Europe: his inclination was indulged; 
voluptuous pleasures and refinements of luxury 
were presented for iis enjoyment He presently 
beheld with disdain the manners of his own 
country. He laid aside his usual manner of eat- 
ing, engaged a Russian cook, and had his re- 
pasts served up on plate Instead of going on 
horseback, like the rest of his country men, he 
travelled and paraded about in a magnificent 
berlin. Forgettul of his independence, and de- 
grading his dignity, he solicited a title in the 
Russian army; the Eu press appointed him 
Commanding Officer of the Preobagiusky- guards; 
of which she sent him the unitorm, with the 
collar of St Anne. Wassilliesky and Constan- 
tinoff, Russian agents, invested with the title of 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, were by turns the 
counsellors of this too confident Prince; and 
those who contributed most to effect his ruin. 
The Tartars loudly condenined his manner of 
life, and his attachment to Russia ; but, as he 
governed them with gentleness and equity, they 
attributed his deviations to the Christians rather 
than to himself. 

The Russians, however, wanted a pretext for 
marching their troops into tie Krimea. They 
endeavoured to foment a rebellion, that the 
Khan night implore their succour, and surren— 
der himself entirely into their hands. Money, 
presents, counsels, secretly spread by their emis- 
Saries, soon raised him a host of enemies, among 
which were some even of his own family. TVo 
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of his brothers, one of whom, named Batti- 
Guerai, Governor of the Kuban, made an at- 
tempt to surprise him in the city of Kaffa, * 
where he resided, and forced him to fly for re- 
fuge to Taganrog. A Russian army marched to 
his immediate relief. Potemkin flew thither 
himself, and his name alone was sufficient to 
strike terror into Batti-Guerai, who sent to in- 
form him that he voluntarily divested himself of 
the power which he had usurped. 

The Khan, Sahim-Guerai, then entered again 
the Krimea; and, having called together the 
greater part of the Tartar chiefs, he delivered 
up to them thirteen of the principal rebels, who 
were instantly put to death. He then said, You 
behold my two brothers and myself, which of 
us will you have to govern you ? Name him 
freely. I will subscribe to your choice.“ All 
the Tartars swore that they would have none but 
Sahim-Gueral. | 

This arrangement was not, perhaps, quite 
agreeable to the Court of Petersburg; but, what- 
ever step the Tartars might have taken, its re- 
solution was already made; the Krimea was to 
be invaded. 

The Empress immediately reinforced her ar- 
mies in Poland and the Ukraine; and made 
every previous effort that a declaration of war 
required. She then charged her Minister at 
Constantinople to demand tar more extensive ad- 
vantages than those which had been stipulated 
by the treaties; and to bind the Divan under a 
promise, whatever might hereatter be the fate of 
the Krimea, not to interiere. She did more: 
she engaged the imprudent Sahim-Guerai to de- 
mand the cession of Oczakoff. 


* The ancient Theodosia, or the Cimmerium of antiquity. 
VOL, II. 2 N 
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The Divan was justly incensed at all these 
pretensions: but, feeble and disunited, they 
feigned a desire of war; yet murmured, instead 
of having recourse to arms. They, however, 
sent a Pacha to take possession of the isle of Ta- 
man. Sahim Guerai, urged on by the Russians, 
summoned the Pacha to retire, Instead of obey- 
ing, the irritated Pacha ordered the Khan's En— 
voy to be beheaded. The Russians, under pre- 
tence of avenging the affront offered the Prince, 
requested of him a passage for their troops to 
attack the Turks: but, they had no sooner en— 
tered his dominions, than, instead of proceed- 
ing against Taman, they fell back, and spread 
over all the peninsula, of which they easily pos- 
sessed themselves. General Balmain surprised 
the town of. Katia, where the Khan resided, and 
forced the Imans, the Myrzas, and the other 
principal Ii artars, to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Empress. 

While these things were transacting General 

Souwarofi was employed in subduing the Tartars 
of the Kuban and the Budziak. Prince Potem- 
kin, who had advanced to the other side of the 
Kuban, received the homage of Sultan Batti— 
Guerai and the hordes that roam about those ex- 
tensive countries. 
The Russians continued for some time to flat- 
ter the Khan, and promised him a pension of 
800, 000 roubles. But the Prince and his coun- 
try did not the less remain under the yoke. 

Though this invasion, executed in violation of 
every principle of national justice, and sheltered 
under the sanction of avenging the law of right, 
and protecting the sacred cause of friendship, 
did not rouze even Ottoman indolence to arms; 
Catharine, however, published a manifesto, jus- 
tifying, in the cyes of Europe, the spoliation of 
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the unfortunate Sahim-Guerai, and accusing the 
Turks of having broken the treaty of Kainardgi, 
which she herself alone had just infringed with 
audacious perfidy. 

This manifesto is too curious to be entirely 
omitted, Here are some of the fragments: Our 
late war against the Ottoman empire,” says the 
Empress, having been followed by the most 
signal success, we certainly acquired the right 
of uniting the Krimea to our dominions. 
But we hesitated not to sacriftice both this, and 
many other conquests, to an ardent desire for 
restoring public tranquillity, and establishing 
a good understanding and friendship between 
our Court and the Ottoman Porte. This was the 
motive which determined us to stipulate for the 
liberty and independence of the 1lartars, whom 
our arms had subdued; hoping by this means 
entirely to supersede all future dissension and 
indifference between Russia and the Porte. 

However great our sacrifices, however strenu— 
ous our efforts have been to realize our hopes, 
we soon saw, to our sincere regret, those expec- 
tations diminish. The natural inquietude of 
the Tartars, fomented by insinuations of which 
the source is not unknown to us, has been the 
cause of their falling so easily into a snare, spread 
by hands which had soon among them discord 
and division; so that we have seen them endea— 
vouring to weaken and ruin the edifice raised by 
our beneticent care for their happiness, by pro- 
curing to them liberty and independence, under 
the authority of a chief elected by themselves. 
The love of peace has, in our conduct, afforded 
ample reward for the great expences incurred 
by us in order to make it complete. But we 
have soon been undeceived by the revolt which 
happened in the Krimea last year, and the en- 
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eouragement which it met with from the same 
quarter as in former years. In consequence of 
this we have been forced to have recourse to 
considerable armaments, and we have introduc- 
cd our troops into the Krimea and the Kuban, 
where their presence was become indispenga bly 
necessary, for the maintenance of tranquillity 
and good order in the neighbouring states,— 
The necessity to which we are reduced of keep- 
ing up an armament, not only lay us under great 
expences, but exposes our troops to incvitable 
and unceasing fatigues. 

The loss of men cannot be apprecjated; and 
we will not undertake the estimation. But the 
loss in money, according to the most economic 
calculation, amounts to more than 12,000,000 
of roubles, 

Animated by a sincere desire of confirming 
and perpetuating the late peace concluded with 
the Porte, by preventing continual disputes pro- 
duced by the affairs of the Krimea, we believe it 
to be a duty incumbent on ourselves, and con- 
sistent with the future safety of our empire, that 
we undertake, once for all, the firm resolution 
of terminating the troubles of the Krimea. We, 
therefore, unite to our dominions the peninsula 
of Krimea, the isle of Taman, and the whole of 
Kuban, as a just indemnity for the losses sus- 
tained by us, and the expences which we have 
incurred in the maintenance of peace and hap- 
piness.“ 

At the close of her manifesto, the Empress 
promised the Tartars a free toleration of their 
religion, and invited them to imitate the sub— 
mission, the zeal, and the fidelity of that people 
who had now for some time enjoyed the blessing 
of living under her auspicious government. 

The Forte, not much versed in the art of 
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reasoning, was, however, determined to answer 
this manitesto: recourse was had, for this pur- 
pose, to a Christian pen, * whereby Catharine's 
iniquitous pretensions, and the glaring pertidy 
of her conduct, were depicted in the strongest 
terms. But of what avail are writings of this 
kind? The causes of Sovereigns are not effec 
tually pleaded but by the sward alone! and 
this the Turks were, for a long time, afraid to 
use, or wused it to no other purpose than their 
own detriment, against the Russians. 

Not doubting of the Porte's intention to de- 
clare war against her, and apprehensive lest 
Gustavus III. taking advantage of the absence 
of the Kussian armies, should attack her in that 
quarter, Catharine formed the design of con- 
cluding a new treaty of alliance with that Prince. 
She had already proposed it to him several times, 
both by his Minister at Petersburg, and by her 
own, whom she kept at the Court of Stockholm; 
but her attempts were ineffectual. She re- 
solved on a second interview with the Swedish 
Monarch. 

The place of meeting was Frederickeham, a 
small town, very well fortified, on the gulph of 
Finland, and the last possessed by the Russians 
on this side Sweden. Thither the Empress re- 
paired + in a yacht. She was accompanied by 
Count Iwan Czernischeff, the Minister Bezbo- 
rodko, Narischkin, the Grand Equerry, the fa- 
vourite Lanskoi, and several ladies of the Court; 
among whom was Princess Daschkoff, who for 
Some time past had seemed to have regained the 
friendship of Catharine. 


The manifesto of the Porte was ascribed to Sir Robert 
Ainsley, the English Minister at Constantinople. 
+ ihe 29th of June. 
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Gustavus * had in his suite Count Creutz, + his 
first Minister, General Armteldt, Monck, and 
some other officers. 

The Empress had caused two houses adjoining 
to each other to be hired, which were furnished 
with great elegance, and between whicha gallery 
of communication was constructed. One of 
these she occupied herself, in the other the King 
of Sweden was quartered; so that during the 
four days that these two Sovereigns remained at 
Fredericksham, they might freely discourse to- 
gether, at any time, f without interruption. 

The peace had been signed some months be- 
fore. || There was no longer any reason for 
keeping up an armament among the neutrality 
in the north; yet the Empress was desirous of 
it, and Gustavus consented. She atterwards ' 
proposed that his Majesty should remain neuter 
during the war with the Turks; andassured him, 
that upon the termination of it she would assist 
him in gaining possession of Norway, Flattered 
with this expeRation, Gustavus promised com- 
pliance with all that Catharine required; and 
they parted mutually satisfied; their minds filled 
with different schemes of conquest. 

Before she quitted Fredericksham, the Empress 
gave her portrait to Count Creutz, and signalized 
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* A few days only previous to this meeting, being at a 
review, he broke his arm by a fall from his horse. 

+ The sam who had been Ambassador in Spain and in 
France. 

ft The Em press, who lavished her fine speeches on the 
Swedish Monarch, engaged Hoyer, a Danish artist, to paint 
a picture, in which that Princess and Augustus III. are re- 


presented sitting and conversing amicably together. The 

author of this history saw the original of this picture in the 

cabinet of the King of Sweden at Droningsholm ; he likewise 

saw a copy of it at the painter Hoyer's house at Copenhagen. 
In the month of January, | 
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her magnificence towards the Swedish officers, 
Gustavus also made divers presents to the Rus— 
sian Ministers. He conferred on the favourite 
Lanskoi the order of the Pole Star; and, as soon 
as he reached Sweden, he sent to Princess Dasch-. 
koff a diploma of member of the academy of 
StockMWoim. 

The Porte was so much the less eager to make 

war, as the preparations of the Russians seemed 
infallibly to insure them victory. Seventy thou- 
sand men, under the orders of Prince Potemkin, 
were assembled on the frontiers of the Krimea. 
Prince Repnin led on 40,000, in readiness to 
support the former. Marshal Romanzoff, with 
a third army, had his head quarters at Kioff. 
The squadrons of the Black Sea were armed; 
and ten sail of the line, with several frigates, 
only waited a signal to proceed from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean. 

The Court of London, irritated that Russia 1784 
appeared at the head of the armed neutrality, -— 
endeavoured, but in vain, to press upon the 
Divan the necessity of having recourse to arms: 
this was prevented by France and Austria. In- 
stead of fighting, a negociation was set on foot. 

By a new treaty, signed at Constantinople, be- 
tween the Russian Plenipotentiary Bulgakoff and 
the Ministers of the Grand Signor, the Empress 
retained the sovereignty of the Krimea, of the 
jsle of Taman, and a great part of the Kuban. 
The Turks likewise acknowledged the right to 
which she pretended incontestible feasibility,— 
the dominion of the Euxine and the passage of 
the Dardanelles. Thus Catharine became pos- 
sessed of a vast territory, and 1,500,000 new 
subjects, without having recourse to war. | 

The Empress restored their ancient names to 

the Krimea and the Kuban, The former of 
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these countries was called Taurida, and the other 
Caucasus. 

The example of Sahim.Guerai might have 
taught the other Princes to beware of the cruel 
protect ion of Russia; but presents from Potem. 
kin blinded some of them. Heraclius, Sovereign 
of Kertalinia and Kachett, who had formerly 
borne arms under the famous Thamas Kouli. 
Khan, and fought in the last contest between the 
Russians and Turks, did homage to Catharine 
for his dominions. | 

Solomon, Sultan of Irimettia and Georgia, 
was also pursued by the wheedling intrigues and 
the treacherous generosity of the Empress and 
her favourite. Haughty and magnanimous, he, 
at first, resolved to depend on his scymetar 
alone; but a globe of gold, a crown, and splen- 
did promises, purchased his liberty. He died 
shortly after this; and Sultan David, his son, 
Imitated him only in his weakness. 

Potemkin did not invade the country of the 
Zaporavians; but, always joining artifice with 
force, he carried off 60,000 of these Cosaks, and 
brought them into the Krimea, where he founded 
those colonies which now furnish mariners to 
the squadrons of the Euxine, but especially to 
the galley-fleet of Nicolaeff. 

With the extension of his Sovereign's empire, 
Prince Potemkin neglected not his personal in- 
terests. Proprietor of immense estates in dif. 
ferent provinces of Russia, he acquired also a 
great part of the rich domains possessed by the 
Princes Lubomirsky and Sapieha, in Podolia 
and Lithuania. His enemies thought that he 
was preparing for himself a retreat into Poland: 
but, whatever his views might have been, never 
did his favour appear so well established, never 
had he been attached to Russia by so many titles 
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and employments. The Empress honoured him 
with the appellation of Tauryezewsky,* gave him 
the government of Taurida, with the rank of 
Grand Admiral of the Evxine.+t 

In proportion as the number of those dimi- 
nished who had long been in her service, Catha- 
rine, doubtless, should have better felt the va- 
lue of them. She, at this period, lost the two 
principal chiefs of that conspiracy by which she 
was placed on the throne—Count Panin and 
Prince Gregory Orloff. They died almost at the 
same time; one at Petersburg, the other at 
Moscow. | 

Envy and vexation, fatal maladies, from which 
discarded Ministers seldom escape, terminated 
the career of Panin. From the moment that 
Potemkin opposed him in the council, and re- 
moved him from the executive government, he 
ceased not to languish, and knew no pleasure 
but the expectation of death. | 

The close of Prince Gregory Orloff's life was 
still more frightful. Though loaded with be- 
nefits, profusely heaped upon him by his Royal 
Mistress, and in the possession of a wile in 
whom beauty and youth were eminently com- 
bined, the presence of the new favourites was an 
insupportable bar to all his happiness. He 
passed almost all the latter years of his life in 
travelling. In 1782 he stopped at Lausanne, 
where his wife died. This loss plunged him into 
a deep melancholy. He immediately returned 
to Court, but it was only to discover the sad 
spectacle of his insanity. Sometimes the victim 


* The Taurian, : 
+ It is said that she likewise built for him, in Petersburg, 
a magnificent palace, which bears the name of Taneyenemaly, 
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| ! 
of extravagant joy,* he raised the courtiers” 


smile; at others, venting such reproaches against 


the Empress, that all who heard him trembled 
with amazement, and plunged the Queen herself 
into the bitterness of disquietude and the depth 
of remorse. At length he was forced to retire 
to Moscow. There the horrors of guilt haunted 
him with double fury! there the bleeding shade of 
Peter III. pursued his steps] there he incessantly 
beheld it ready to pierce his obdurate heart! and 
there he expired in the agonies of despair !+ 

In the first dawn of his favour, Gregory Or- 
loff had received from the Empress a medallion 
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* When Gregory Orloff was all powerful at Court, he fre- 
quently called Catharine by the diminutive of her name, Kat- 
tinka or Katouschka. On his return from his first travels, he 
retained that habit. He had brought with him from Holland 
a sort of doQor, or rather a buffoon, named Janijossy, who 
took the same liberty: The Empress was at times subject to 
hysterical fits, of which this physician pretended to cure her; 
and when he found the Empress in her dull humour, he would 
say, Kattinka, we must be cheerful in order to be well, 
and we must walk in order to be cheerful.“ —Then, giving 
_ his arm, he walked with her about the gardens of the 

e. 
5 + In the month of April, 1983. Could Catharine be a calm 


spectator of this assassin's torment? No; her guilty consci- 


ence must have given her pangs of which no affected joy could 

eal the smart; and well did she deserve to be tormented. 
Gracious God! the remembrance of the injuries accumulated 
upon the head of the unfortunate Peter III. by a woman, all 
of whose splendid actions, when she became sole mistress of 
the empire, will not compensate for, much less efface the re- 
collection of her conduct towards her weak but innocent hus- 
band. What must have accompanied the ideas of Catharine 
and her brutal accomplices in murder, injustice, and wrongs,— 
the Orloffs and Baratinsky,—when they, in the calm silence of 
reflection, turned on a future state? / 

The dread of something after death!“ 
Upon the death of Catharine Alexis Orloff resided at Moscow. 
His present Imperial Majesty, Paul I. much to the honour o? 
his sensible mind, ordered the villain to quit Russia. 
« Fiat juititia, ruat Calum!” 
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surrounded with brilliants, which evinced the 

rtrait of that Princess; this he wore at his 
button-hole. After the death of Gregory Wo- 
lodimer, Orloff came to Petersburg to present 
this miniature to the Sovereign, who returned 
it, and bade him give it to his brother Alexis, 
whom she permitted to wear it. But was not 
this an awful present? Does it not recall to 
mind those acts of treachery which have been too 
long unpunished ? Is, then, this very Alexis, if 
he is still in being, exempt from the remorse 
that follows the commission of so many crimes ?- 


A recent author, desirous of exculpating Catharine, has 
endeavoured to convince the world that the murder of her 
husband, and many other atrocious acts whereby she was 
raised to the throne, were all executed without her know- 
ledge. The translator knows not whether ignorance or pre- 
sumption is most conspicuous in this assertion. But the Facts 
are so notorious, that imposition has no room to shew itself. 
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BOOK IX. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Relations of Russia with Persia, China, and Japan 
—Tbe Empress resolves to defend the rights of 
Foseph II. over the Scheldt— Adventure of the 
Grand Duke ai Gatschina—Death of Lanskoi— 
Marriage of Potemkin—Yermoloff becomes ſavou- 
rite— League of the eleftors—Treaty of commerce 
with France — Dinner of toleration — Momonoff 
Succeeds Yermoloff —T he Empress purchases the 
libraries of Voltaire and d' Alembert. 


Tu vicinity of the Caspian Sea invites the 


Russians to trade with Persia; and by Persia 
they can easily extend it to India. They have 
accordingly long availed themselves of this ad- 
vantage. The Czar Alexis Michaelowitz, who 
almost prepared the reign of his son Peter I as 
Philip did that of Alexander, caused a few small 
vessels to be constructed by his Dutch car- 
penters;“ with which he protected the com- 
merce $ubsi-ting between his subjeéts and the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Ghilan and Ma— 
zauderan. | 

Peter I. whose genius favoured every thing 
that was grand or useful, extended these rela- 
tions still farther, and established a bank at 


About the year 1660. 
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$chamachy, a rich and commercial town, which 
is affirined to have been the ancient abode of 
Cyrus“ Persia was at this time become a prey 
to a crowd of petty rebellious tyrants, who, pro-. 
fitting by the quarrels between the usurper Mah. 
moud + and the feeble Schah-Hussein, I pillaged 
and ravaged those charming countries. The 
Lesguis Lartars, descendants of the ancient 
Albanians, poured down from Mount Caucasus, 
made theinselves masters of Schamachy, and 
massacred the Russian merchants, with the other 
inhabitants. 

Incensed, as well he might, at this outrage, 
Peter demanded justice on its authors : but they 
were either unwilling or unable to give him sa— 
tisfaction. From that moment he resolved to 
avenge himself; and, by turning the divisions 
in Persia to his own advantage, to gain posses- 
sion of the whole western coast of the Caspian 
Sea. On this he embarked, sailed as far as the 
town of Andreoft, landed, and proceeded to be- 
siege Derbent, capital of the Dagestan. Der- 
bent, || a town of great length, and a fortified 
garrison, took its name from having an iron 
gate; it made no stouter resistance then than it 
Since did in our times, when attacked by Vale- 
rian Zuboff, $ Peter I.'s army was not only 
victorious at Derbent, but likewise before the 


* He is called Kur-khan by the Tartars and Persians, who 
relate many particulars concerning that Prince, unknown to 
the histories in use among us. Some pretend that he had his 
name from the river Kur. 

+ Son of the barbarian Mirweitz. 

t Schah, or Schach, signifies sovereign. Sophi is not a 
title; it is the name of a — which traces back its origin 
to Tamerlane. 

| Derbent, or the Iron-gate, is called by the Turks De- 
mir-Cadi, 

$ In the year 1796. 
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wealthy town of Bachtu; and three provinces 
remained subject to the Russians, until Thamas 
Kouli-Khan afterwards recovered them by con- 
quest. . 

The commerce of the Russians with Persia was 


Interrupted for some time. It was not until 


1744 that it was revived by the English. These 
obtained permission from the Empress Eliza- 
beth to navigate on the Caspian Sea: which na- 
vigation procured them large quantities of fine 
silks, cotton, and the other valuable articles of 
merchandize furnished by Persia. They esta- 
blished a factory at Meschek : by the help of ca. 
ravans they trafficked as far as Great Tartary, 
Samarkand, and Bolkara. 

The display of the English flag upon the Cas- 
pian Sea was a subject of disquietude to the fa. 
mous T hamas Kouli- Khan. Finding himself un- 
able to contend with it, the artful tyrant came 
to the resolution of depriving the Russians of its 
assistance. For this purpose he gained over the 
Captains Elton and Woodroffe, “ who commanded 
the English vessels, and they entered into his 
service. 

Elton, become Admiral of Thamas Kouli- 
Khan, caused ships of war to be built, with 
which he forced the Russian vessels to salute the 
Persian flag, and to acknowledge its superiority. 
The Empress Elizabeth, informed of this pro— 
ceeding, immediately revoked the permission 
which she had granted to the English Company, 
and sought to avenge herself on 'Thamas Kouli- 
Khan, by infecting his own soldiers with a spirit 
of revolt. Shortly afterwards, this conqueror, 
as he was preparing to make a descent on Rus- 


To these two navigators.we are indebted for the only 
good chart that has ever been made of the Caspian Sea. 
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sia, was assassinated, during his sleep, in the 
plain of Mogan. 

From that time the Persians, given up a prey 
to fresh troubles, thought no more of the Caspian 
Sea ; and all their ships were destroyed by the 
Russians. 

By the treaty of commerce renewed with the 
Court of London in 1766, Catharine restored to 
the English those privileges of which Elizabeth 
had- deprived that nation. But, whether from 
want of confidence, or whether on account of 
the troubles that were secretly experienced from 
them, they have never been able to make that 
trade so profitable as their first company did. 

The Russians then are almost the only people 
who derive any great advantage from the trade 
on the Caspian Sea. With about one hundred 
vessels of between forty and eighty tons burthen, 
they bring silk and cotton from Ghilan, carpets 
and fine stuffs from the other provinces, and 
carry in exchange into Persia, iron, steel, and 
furs. 

Independently of this traffic, the Russians have 
a considerable fishery on the Caspian Sea. In it 
they take the shamai, a fish something like the 
herring; and the kossa, of a more delicate flavour 
than the roach of the ocean.“ They likewise 
catch a great number of sea- dogs, the skins of 
which they sell to the English and Dutch, and 
make of their fat something like, or what serves 
instead of, soap. 

The rivers of Persia supply the Russians with 
great quantities of those fish of which the ca- 


* The fish of the Caspian is of a taste far more deli- 
cate than the fish of other seas. This superiority is attri- 


_ to the quality of the waters, which are bitter, and not 
salt 
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viar * is made; a grand article of commerce, 
and without which scarcely any repast is made in 
the north. | 

The fleet maintained by the Empress in the 
Caspian Sea was built of oak from Kasan, + and 
consisted of three frigates, five corvettes, and a 
bomb ketch. These vessels were incessantly 
upon the cruise along the coasts of Persia, and 
burnt every ship, and every float of timber, 
that happened to fall in their way. Their com- 
manders had, besides, positive orders to sow di- 
vision between the Khans, and always to support 
the weakest against the powerful assailant. This 
method was dear to the Empress. It had proved 
too successful in Poland and in the Krimea, not 
to admit of being called in, in behalf of the Per- 
Slans. 

In 1782 that Princess resolved upon executin 
the projet formed against Persia by Peter ö 
She extended her dominion on the western shores 
of the Caspian Sea. The dissensions which con- 
tinued to desolate those delightful countries, 
seemed to favour her ambitious designs: but she 
met with obstacles totally unexpected. 

The most powerful of the Persian tyrants at 


that time was the Khan Aga- Mahmed. Sprung 


from one of the first fan;ilies of the Korassan, 
Aga-Mahmed was still in his cradle when his fa- 


* The caviar that comes from Pers1a is preferable to that 
of the Wolga, but inferior to that of the rivers Yaik and Ou- 
ral. The caviar is made with the eggs of five kinds of fish: 
the cterlet, the eauriouga, the os5etrina, the gchipa, and the 
bielouga. The first is, properly speaking, the sturgeon; the 
three others are like it; but the last is totally of a different 


species. An English officer, who lived in Russia for some 


time, and sailed on the Caspian sea, furnished this informa- 


tion. 6 2 
+ The environs of Astrakhan furnish none at all, 
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ther and his brothers were * strangled by order 
of Thamas Kouli-Khan. The conqueror satis. 
fied himself by taking those precautions which 
have prevented this infant from perpetuating his 
race: but Aga-Mahmed, like the Eunuch Nar— 
ses, notwithstanding, became a warrior and a 
statesman. 

After the death of Thamas Kouli Khan, the 
mother of Aga-Mahmed married again, and had 
several other children, who proved inveterate 
enen ies of their brother. One of them, Mour- 
tuza Kouli Khan, thinking he should procure 
mighty succours from Russia, discovered the 
utmost servility towards that power, which gave 
him its support, but despised his motives of ac- 
tion. But, in spite of Mourtuza, in spite of 
Aboulfat, son of Kerim-Khan, the last ruler, and, 
lastly, in spite of all his rivals, Aga-Mahmed 
had the ability to render himself master of the 
Ghilan, of the Mazanderan, of the Schirvan, 
and of several other provinces. 

The Empress gave orders to Count Woino- 
witch,+ Commander of her squadron in the Cas- 
pian Sea, to make every possible effort for form- 
ing some establishments on the coasts of Persia. 
Woinowitch sailed with troops and ammunition, 
and repaired to Asterabath, the best port of the 
Mazanderan, which is the ancient country of the 
Mardi Aga-Mahmed then resided at Ferabath. 
Woinowitch requested permission to establish a 
store upon the coast. The Khan, considering 
perhaps, his inability to force the Russiaus away 


* About the year 1738. 

+ Count Woinowitch was a Sclavonian by birth. Fight 
years after his expedition into Persia, he served in the Euxy | 
ine in quality of Rear-Admiral; but displeasing Prince Po- 
temkin, he was forced to lay aside the Russian aniform, and 
received a shameful dismissal from the service. 
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by dint of arms, or rather choosing to employ 
artifice against the intruders, pretended acqui- 
escence with the demands of Woinowitch. | 

The Russians eagerly construdted a fortress, 
upon which they planted eighteen cannons, 
Aga-Mahmed was informed of this, and, still 
under the mask of dissimulation, resolved on 
vengeance. He came to see the fortress, ad- 
mired its construction, praised the activity of 
the Russians, and invited himself and suite to 


dine on board the frigate of Woinowitch. 


After having spent the day with mirth and 
testified great friendship for the Russians, the 
Khan engaged them in return to take a dinner 
with him at one of his country-seats among the 
mountains. Thither they repaired on the suc— 
cceding day. But they were no sooner arrived, 
than Aga-Mahmed ordered them all to be put 
into irons. At the same, time he menaced W oj. 
nowitch with the loss of his head, and those of 
all his officers, unless the fortress was imme- 
diately razed to the ground, 

Woinowitch, who plainly saw the futility of 
any resistance, signed an order, which was car. 
ried to the Commandant of the fort. The can. 
nons were re-embarked, and the wall laid even 
with the ground. Aga-Mahmed then sent for the 
Russian officers into his presence ; and, not con- 
tent with heaping upon them scornful and op- 
probrious treatment, he delivered the youngest 
of them over to his slaves. These barbarians 
made them endure outrages which modesty will 
not permit us to narrate; and, what is still more 
strange, they were dictated by a eunuch, The 
Russians were then flogged down to the water- 
side. 

The Court of Petersburg avenged itself of 
these injuries no otherwise than by continuing 
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to foment the spirit of dissension in Persia. It 
raised up against Aga-Mahmed a rival, who soon 
became the most formidable of his enemies, and 
robbed him of the province of Ghilan. This 
conqueror, whose name was Ghedahed-Khan, 
profiting by the arms and ammunition secretly 
conveyed to him from Russia, seemed to threaten 
Aga-Mahmed with the despoliation of all his 
power. But the latter found means to corrupt 
the Russian agent, Tomanoffsky, and the Con- 
sul, Skilitch, both resident at Zinzili. These be- 
trayed Ghedahed-Khan, and delivered him up to 
Aga-Mahmed ; who ordered him to be beheaded, 
and becaine once more the quiet possessor of the 
Ghilan. 

The Russians, however, publicly affected to 
take no part in these quarrels. Some time after 


the death of Ghedahed Khan, Prince Potemkin 


sent one of his officers to compliment Aga-Mah- 
med, who was then at Riatsch, the capital of the 
Ghilan. He recommended him, at the same 
time, to study the character of the Khan, and to 
sound his disposition towards Russia. The of- 
ficer repaired to Riatsch, and easily obtained an 
audience of Aga-Mahmed. But, on conversing 
with him, he found the Khan gloomy and 
thoughtful ; which gave him reason to apprehend 
some sinister design. Upon this, he artfully 
observed, that although he was employed in the 
Service of Russia, he was born an Englishman, 
and that his nation felt a strong attachment for 
the Persians, with whom it carried on an exten- 
sive commerce in the Gulph of Bassora. The 
Khan immediately assumed a cheerful air, spoke 
to the Envoy in a tone full of mildness, and 
dismissed him with presents. 

These reciprocal testimonies of fictitious be- 
nevolence were followed by a prompt aggression. 
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Mourtuza- Kouli Khan, supported by the Rus- 
sians, attempted a new incursion upon the Ghi— 
lan; but he was repulsed by Khan Solyman, 
who, in the absence of Aga Mahmed, had the 
command. The latter lost no time in accom- 
plishing the entire subjugation of Persia and 
Georgia“ His desires went farther still: inhe- 
riting the projects of the formidable Schah Na- 
dir, he aimed at the dominion of the province 
of Astrakhan, and wished to shut the Russians 
out of the Caspian Sea. But could he eftect this 
without the Turks acting in concert with hin ? 
And have the Turks ever had the foresight to 
concert with an ally to the disadvantage of their 
enemies? 

The commerce carried on by the Russians 
with China was not less advantageous than that of 
the Caspian Sea. About one hundred and thirty 
years + since, the Siberians and the Boukharians 
set up caravans, which, crossing Chinese Tar- 
tary, traded as far as Pekin. To this city they 
carried furs, and received in exchange gold, 
silver, precious stones, f stuffs, tea, and all 
those objects invented by the Chinese, and to 
which their industry, often fantastical, has given 
such a degree of perfection. 

1 he arrogance aud ill conduR of the Russians 
soon closed upon them the entrance to China. 
They were not permitted to extend their traffic 
beyond the frontiers of that empire; their com- 


*The Russians have since reduced Georgia and Circassia 
to their dominion. 

+ 'Lowards the year 1653. The caravans spent three years 
in going to Pekin, Stopping there and returning to J obolsk. 

t The largest ruby known to be in the world was brought 
from China to Prince Gargarin, Governor of Siberia. It 
fell  fterwards into the hands of Prince Menzikoff, and 1s 
at present one of the ornaments of the Imperial crown. See 
the History of Peter the Great. 
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merce at several periods was interrupted and re- 
sumed: at length, some time previous to the 
death of the Empress, Queen Elizabeth, fresh 
quarrels caused a new suspension. 

Catharine saw the necessity of reviving this 
commerce. She accordingly proposed it to the 
Emperor of China. That Prince acceded to her 
terms; and in 1780 the little town of Kiachta 
became the rendezvous of the Russian and Chi- 
nese merchants. The Empress, at the same 
time, sent an Archimandrite from Moscow, and 
several young Russians, to study at Pekin the 
Chinese language. 

She also encouraged several maritime expedi- 
tions to Kamtschatka. After the example of the 
English, who purchase furs on the north western 
coast of America, several Russian vessels pro- 
ceeded to China, and trafficked with success. 

There was yet another country with which 
Catharine was desirous of entering into com- 
mercial connections. The northern coasts of 
Russia, and especially her establishments in 
many of the isles north of the Archipelago, ap- 
proximated her with Japan. In this, as in other 
instances, fortuitous circumstances promoted 
the designs of the Empress. 

Some Japanese were shipwrecked in these un- 
frequented seas, * and saved themselves on the 
coast of Russia. An inhabitant of Irkutsk, 
named Lax mann, brought one of them to Pe- 
tersburg. Catharine gave him a kind reception, 
and ordered him masters, who, while they 
taught him the Russian and Tartarian languages, 
learnt enough of the Japanese to form with the 
natives commercial connections. This enter- 


* A Japanese bark was stranded on Mednoi-ostroff, or the 


Copper-Island. 
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prize has not as yet turned out very successful: 
but it is by no means doubtful, that Russia, 
sooner or later, will share immense profits made 
by the Dutch at Japan. 

Though Catharine extended her vast domi- 
nions in every quarter; though she appropriated 
to herself, in peace, as well as in war, all the 
territory on which she could, with impunity, 
seize, she beheld with a spirit not less devoid 
of jealousy every accession of power gained by 
her rivals. The increasing fame of Frederick II. 
and the preponderance he had acquired in Eu- 
rope, had particularly wounded her feelings for 
some time. 

Ever since the first partition of Poland, Fre. 
derick had made daily encroachments on the 
privileges of the city of Dantzic, and so galled 
it with the yoke he imposed upon it, that it was 
almost reduced to the alternative of surrender- 

ing itself to him, or of relinquishing its com- 
merce. Catharine was the more allected at see- 
ing Dantzic fall into the hands of the Prussians, 
as the Court of Russia had itself long since 
formed the project of possessing that town, and 
had only been deterred from its purpose by pri- 
vate remonstrances on the part of the govern- 
ment of France to the Chancellor Woronzoff. “* 

The magistrates of Dantzic were artfully in- 
veigled by the Minister Stackelberg, to implore 
the protection of Catharine. She immediately 
wrote to the King of Prussia, proposing to him 
her mediation. This step, for some time, re- 
tarded the invasion of Dantzic. 

Differences of an opposite nature troubled 


* The Chancellor Woronzoff kept up a long epistolary cor- 
res pondence with Tercier, entrusted by the Count de Broglio 
with the secret correspondence of Louis XV. 
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another corner of Europe. Joseph II. wished to 
free the navigation of the Scheldt. To this at- 
tempt the Dutch, who used every effort to en- 
gage Frederick in support of their avaricious 
pretensions, gave the most decided opposition. 
Catharine then declared, that she was resolved 
to support the rights of the Emperor of Ger— 
many. Upon which the Dutch, whose cannon 
had already insulted the Austrian flag, fearful 
of an exclusion from the Baltic, negociated in- 
stead of fighting. 

While Catharine was securing peace without 
the empire, and contributing to grant the same 
blessings to other nations, intrigues were revived 
in the bosom of her own Court. The disatlected 
had recourse to every method that could tend 
to incite the Grand Duke against his mother, 
and irritate that Princess against her son. The 
Grand Duke generally spent the autumn at 
Gatschina, a country seat distant about eighiteen 
wersts from Czarsko-zelo. All at once a report 
was spread that he had it in contemplation to 
build a town there, and to give liberty to all 
who should come and live in it. The Prince 
was not a little surprised to behold the peasants 
crowding from various parts of the empire to 
partake of his beneficence. But he prudently 
dismissed them, and thus checked a dawning 
rebellion, in which a trap was laid in order to 
make him the tool of a party. 

His inclination to intrigue, and his zealous at. 
tachment, rendered Bezborodko necessary to the 
Empress. In succeeding Panin, he seemed to 
inherit his sentiments. Connected with the fa- 
mily of Woronzoff, * he, in secret, opposed Po- 


* The two Woronzoffs are brothers of Princess Daschcoff, 
and of the favourite lady of Peter III. One of them, Alex- 
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temkin, who disdained all his enemies, openly 
braved, and sometimes with great ability made 
them the objects af his derision. 

Lanskoi, beloved by Potemkin, to whom he 
was likewise greatly attached, hourly grew upon 
the Empress's affettion. The education of this 
favourite had been much neglected. Catharine 
improved his mind; she adorned it with the 
most useful acquirements, and adinired the work 
of her own creation. But this satisfaction was 
of short continuance. Lanskoi becaine the vic- 
tim of a stubborn fever, and in the flow er of his 
age expired in her Majesty's arms, who lavished 
upon him, to the latest moment, all the tender- 
ness of the most affectionate love. 

When he was no more. she gave herself up to 
the bitterness of grief. For several days she re- 
fused all sustenance, and remained three months 
shut up in her palace of Czarsko zelo. * She 
afterwards raised a superb mausoleum to the 
memory of Lanskoi; and, more than two years 
afterwards, her courtiers having accidentally 
conducted her near this monument, witnessed 
the renewal of her tond endearment for the 
youth, by the abundance of tears that flow- 
ed at the recollection of his captivating ascen- 
dancy. + 


ander Woronzoff, was placed at the head of the college of 
commerce; the other, Sergius Woronzoff, is the present Mi- 
nister in England. 

* At the moment Lanskoi died, the Empress ordered her- 
self to be put to bed, so absorbed with grief, that life was to 
her a matter of total indifference. The Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess, on hearing of this, instantly repaired to 
Czarsko-zelo: but when they arrived at the door of her bed- 
chamber, and their presence was announced to the Empress, 
she desired them, in an altered tone of voice, not to come in; 
and they were obliged to return without seeing her. 

+ The fortune of Lanskoi was estimated at 3, ooo, ooo 
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Potemkin undertook to assuage his Sovereign's 
grief. He was almost the only person who 
could venture to penetrate the solitude in which 
she sequestered herself. His influence with her 
daily increased; and, whether from a principle 
of gratitude or from affectionate regard, she re- 
solved, it is said, to attach him to her by indis- 
soluble ties; she secretly gave him her hand.“ 

The matrimonial bond was as incapable of 
fixing the taste of Potemkin as that of his Impe- 
rial mistress. He soon emancipated himself 
from the obligations imposed by such a tie, and 
delegated them to a youth of more ardent feel- 
ings, and to one of greater complaisance. 

All who were ambitious at Court longed to 
see the place, vacated by the death of Lanskoi, 
filled up by some personage who would admit 
them to share the favours dependent on its situa- 
tion. Princess Daschkoff made all her interest 
to obtain it for her son; and success for a mo- 
ment seemed to be the reward of her intrigues. 
The young Prince Daschkoff was tall, well 

made, and ot a figure well adapted to warm the 
heart of Catharine. Potemkin, who perceived 
the measures employed to accomplish this de- 
sirable connection, studiously avoided any open 
opposition, being apprenensive lest contradic- - 


roubles. This he bequeathed to the Empress, who be- 
stowed it on the sisters of that favourite, reserving only to 
herself the right of purchasing the pictures, the medals, the 
library, the plate, and one landed estate, valued at 400,000 
roubles, of which she had made him a present. 

* It is undoubtedly a difficult matter to prove the authen- 
ticity of this marriage. But a person highly worthy of credit 
has asserted, that the nieces of Prince Potemkin were in pos- 
session of certificates of that event, and that one of them 
assured him of the fact. But the Empress and Potemkin being 
now dead, this secret is of no more importance than that of 
the marriage of Louis XIV. with Madame de Maintenon. 
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tion should serve as astimulus. Pretending, on 
the contrary, to favour young Daschkoff, he now 
encouraged an intimacy With his family, whom 
he had hitherto treated with indiffęrence. Po- 
temkin cautiously observed, and with great abi. 
lity imitated, u hatever appeared ridiculous in 
the persons Whose company be frequented; and 
he neglected not to awaken Catharine's atten- 
tion to those of Princess Daschkoff and her ac- 
complished son. His mfmickry::raised in the 
Empress a hearty laugh; and the next day Po- 
temkin sent for her Majesty's choice, one after 
another, YermoloiFf and Momonoſt, two swhal- 
tern officers of the guards, charged. with. some 
commission, in order to give her an-Opportunity 
of secing them, Catharine decided iu favaur of 
the first. Wory | 

A ball was given at Court. Young Daschkoff 
displayed an extraordinary magnificence. The 
courtiers imagined his triumph was not. distant; 
and already treated him with «that deference 
which is the common appendagt of favouritism. 
Potemkin redoubled his attention to Princess 
Daschkoff, who felt so much satisfaction in his 
attention, that on the following day she wrote 
him a note, requesting him to admit her nephew, 
the young Count Butturlin, into tbe number of 
his Aides-de camp. Poten kin answered with 


malignant derision, that all the places of Aides- 


de camp to him were full, and that the last had 
just been conferred on Lieutenant Yermolott. 
Of the name, as well as the person that bore 
it, Princess Daschkoff was equally uninformed. 
That very day her ignorance ceased, on per- 
ceiving Yermoloff at the Hermitage, standing 
behind the Empress's chair. . | 


1785 Frederick II. who regarded the alliance be- 
 S—tween Austria and Russia as highly dangerous 
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to Prussia, and even to the whole of Germany, 
invited the Electors and the Princes of the Em. 
pire to unite for the defence of the Germanid 
constitution. * The King of Great Britain was 
one of the first, as Elector of Hanover, to enter 
into the cofiſederacy : this step gave great dis- 
pleasure both to the Empress and Potemkin. 

The Court of London, desirous of renewing 
its commercial treaty with Russia, sent, in qua- 
lity of Minister Plenipotentiary, to Petersburg, 
Alleyne Fitzherbert, Esq. t who to a peculiar 
fatality of circumstances added the imprudence 
of attaching himself to the party of the Woron- 
zoffs and of Bez borodko. The commerce which 
binds Russia to England is of mutual benefit; 
and assuredly Catharine had no intention to re- 
linquish it: but she felt a secret pleasure in being 
able to give a proof of her resentment against 
the Court of London, by retarding the renewal 
of the treaty. f | | | 

Perhaps it may be deemed necessary briefly 
to state here in what consists the trade carried 
on by the English with the Russians. This com- 
merce began in the port of Archangel, which 
the English discovered || somewhat before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when in search 
of a north-east passage to the Indies. From 
Archangel they went up the Dwina, passed over 
land to Moscow, and there formed connections 


which were afterwards greatly extended, when 


Peter I. had conquered Livonia, and opened to 


* The treaty was signed at Berlin the 243d of July, 1785. 
+ Now created Lord St. Helens, a man of good understand- 


ing and great acquirements, f 


That treaty had yet near two years to run. 
The port of Archangel was dizcovered by Captain Richard 
Chanceller in the year 1353. 
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them the ports of St. Petersburg, of Reval, of 
Riga, and of Narva. Since that epoch the Rus- 
man trade is become one of the most lucrative to 
Great Britain, and the most useful to her ma- 
rine. | | 
The English carry to Russia * the. produce of 
their soil, of their manufactures, and of their 
colonies in the two Indies, as well as the wines 
and brandies of France and Spaiu; which they 
fetch from the ports of those countries; and by 
which they not only gain a considerable profit, 
but are likewise paid for the freight of their 
1 

The Russians, in exchange, give them corn, 
furs, iron, hemp, flax, materials for ship- build- 
ing, and masts, without which Europe could 
never fit out those fleets which cover, and so often 
tinge the seas with blood. The English have 
likewise established at Moscow, at Tula, at Ka- 
san, at Astrakhan, and in some other towns of 
Russia, mercantile houses, which trade to the 
Caspian sea, and send their commodities into 
Tartary. In these places they have manufac- 
tories, of which the workmanship is consider- 
ably lower than in England, and where their 
factors make sails, cables, anchors, hammered 
or cast iron as well as copper. 

This commerce, though entirely passive for 


Russia, procures her annually a balance of 


1,000,000 of roubles in time of peace, and 
1,500,000 in time of war. But how great are 
the advantages to England! What immense re. 
sources does it not afford towards the support 


of her navy, and the perpetual extension of her 


connections in every part of the globe! 


* A part of these details is taken from Favier's Memoirs, 
from Busching, and the learned professor Busch. 
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The French Ambassador at * Constantinople 
had, almost contrary to his own inclination, in- 
duced the Court of Petersburg to act in concert. 
with that of Versailles. This Minister had lately 
been recalled. Vergennes, who felt the neces- 
sity of forming a connection with Catharine, 
procured, by his influence, the appointment of 
Count de Segur to the embassy of Petersburg. + 
This young negociator was worthy of so impor- 
tant a mission. To mental accomplishments he 
added extensive knowledge; and to politeness 

and dignity he joined the art of persuasion, with 
alluring frankness. It was impossible that he 
Should fail of being agreeable to Catharine, and 
of securing Potemkin's regard; of whom the lat- 
ter, notwithstanding his haughty roughness, al- 
ways knew how to appreciate real merit, 

Since La Chetardie,t no French Minister had 
ever been able to succeed at Petersburg. By his 
servile compliances, Breteuil had favoured the 
intrigues of Catharine, who s00n despised the 
meanness of his character. The solemnity of 
Beausset's deportment wearied the Empress. 
The insignificant mediocrity of the Marquis de 
Juigne excited her disgust, and the Count de 
Verac could never inspire her Majesty with con- 
fidence, merely because he stammered as he 
spoke on his first presentation. The Count de 
Segur repaired the mischief occasioned by his un- 
Skilful predecessors. 

The Empress desired to visit the famous canal 


* M. Saint-Priest. 

+ He arrived there in the month of February, 1784. 

La Chetardie had assisted the Empress Elizabeth in as- 
cending the throne, which, however, did not prevent him from 
running the risk of being assassinated by villains whom the 
Chancellor Bestuscheff bad placed to way-lay hum on the * | 
aud who fired at his carriage. 
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of Wischnei-Wolokzog, that unites the Wolga 
with the lake Elmen, and that lake with the La- 
doga, and consequently the Caspian with the 
Baltic Sea. Prince Potemkin, Yermoloff, Count 


Bezborodko, several other courtiers, the Eng- 
lish Minister, and the Ambassadors of France 


and the empire, accompanied her in this journey, 


One day the French Ambassador, about to 
converse as usual with Potemkin, found him 
more than ever irritated with the Court of Lon- 
don. Seizing with avidity the advantage of this 
occasion, Segur artfully represented to Potem- 
kin the benefit resulting to Russia from a di- 
rect commerce with France; instead of leaving 
to the English all the profits * which they de- 
rived from both of those powers. Potemkin en- 
gaged him to commit the proofs of his observa- 
tions to paper, and promised to speak of them to 
none but her Imperial Majesty. The Ambas. 
sador immediately returned to his yatcht; and 
finding nobody there but Count Cobenzel and 
Mr. Fitzherbert, who were playing at back-gam- 
mon, he borrowed an ink-stand of the latter. 
It was therefore with the pen of the British Mi- 
nister that he sketched the plan of a commercial 
treaty between France and Russia, This plan 
was instantly conveyed to Potemkin, who com- 
municated it to the Empress, and obtained her 
assent. This being acquired, it was faithfully re- 
turned to the Ambassador, with a request that 


Those nations which have no treaty of commerce with 
Russia are obliged to pay the duties in silver. They must 
therefore buy the roubles at 135 to 145 kopecks the rouble, 
which is really worth no more than 125. The nations, then, 
that have a treaty gain 12 per cent. on the duties, which, in- 
dependently of other advantages, is a considerable benefit. 
The Ambassador obtained, besides, of the Court of Russia a 
diminution of the duties laid on French wines. 
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he would present it, according to custom, to the 
Vice- chancellor Ostermann. 

When this paper was given to Ostermann, who 
knew not that it had already received the appro- 
bation of the Empress and Potemkin, and was 
entirely devoted to the English, he told the Am- 
bassador that he could not venture to flatter him 
with successful expectations. The Ambassador 
remained silent. The plan, being submitted to the 
Council, was immediately approved; and it was 
in this manner that the treaty of commerce be- 
tween France and Russia was established. 

Previous to the signing of this treaty, Oster- 
mann and Bezborodko observed that it was ne- 
cessary that France should declare her adhesion 
to the armed neutrality. A notification of this 
was made to the Ambassador, who consented, 
upon condition that the Court of Petersburg 
wouid promise to conclude no treaty with any 
other power but upon the same exception. This 
clause, stipulated for in opposition to the inte- 
rests of England, retarded some time the renewal 
of the treaty solicited by Mr. Fitzherbert. 

The French Ambassador, on his departure 
from France, had intimated his hope of conclud- 


ing with Russia a commercial treaty. He was 


hastily answered, that there was not a shadow of 
its possibility When he informed his Court that 
such a treaty was on foot, Count de Vergennes 
dispatched a courier to inform him that it was 
no more than a luring bait thrown out by the 
Court of Russia, and that he assuredly would en- 
danger the dignity of his Sovereign if he caught 
at it. Before the courier reached St. Petersburg 
the treaty was signed. 

Previous to her return to St. Petersburg, Ca- 
tharine visited Moscow, and there met with a less 
unfavourable reception than she had before expe- 
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rienced in her former journies. Time had nearly 
effaced the remembrance of her usurpation, 
Among those who appeared at her Court was 
Goudowitch, distinguished for the extreme sim. 
plicity of his dress from the crowd of courtiers 
bespangled with crosses, stars, and decorations 
of knighthood, His presence alone revived in 
every bosom the image of Peter III. 

Countess Romanowna Woronzoff had been 
long recalled from exile, and was married to an 
Admiral, of the name of Paliansky. The Em- 
press never invited her to court, but sent for her 
daughter, whom she admitted into the number 
of her Maids of Honour. Did this proceed from 
remorse of conscience? Was it urged by excess 
of compassicn, or only intended to make some 


satisfaction to the family of the Woronzoffs? 


The Empress, not confining her spirit of tole. 
ration to the appointment of a Catholic Arch- 
bishop, and the establishment of a seminary of 
Jesuits at Mohiloff, and the support of Islamism 
in the Krimea, gave to her people almost every 
year some solemn testimony of the protection she 
granted to the liberty of worship. On the day 
of the benediction of the waters, * her confessor, 
by her express orders, assembled together all the 
ecclesiastics of different communions, and ho- 
noured them with a grand entertainment, which 
Catharine called the Dinner of Toleration. At the 
same table were seated the Patriarch of Grulinia, 
the Archimandrites of the Greek church, a Ca- 
tholic Bishop, a Prior of the same religion, Fran- 
ciscans, Jesuits, Lutheran preachers, Calvinists, 
and English Clergymen. | 

Ever since the commencement of her reign, 
Catharine had laboured to diffuse instruction 


* The 6th of January. 
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among her people. She had already founded se- 
minaries of education in various towns : she now 
resolved to establish them in different parts of 
the country. For this purpose a commission of 
public instruction was instituted ; at the head of 
which was placed her former favourite, Zawodoff- 
sky; who, without resuming his official capacity, 
was however restored to favour, and appointed Se- 
cretary of the Cabinet and Governor of the Loan- 
bank. Next to him was nominated the learned 
Epinus,* and Pastoukoff, f Private Secretary to 
the Empress. The other members of the com- 
mission were men of insignificant note, admitted 
merely on account of their connection with Za- 
wadoffsky. 

The commission was much divided in senti— 
ment relating to the manner of instituting the 
Normal schools, in conformity to her Majesty's 
desires. Epinus, apprehensive lest obstinacy 
and ignorance should prevent the execution of 
the project, advised the adoption of a method 
pursued in Austria; to which, after much oppo- 
sition, it was finally agreed. He was undoubt- 
edly acquainted with the defects of the Austrian 
method; but he thought it better to erect im- 
perfect seminaries, susceptible of progressive 
improvement, than to have none at all. 

The Empress then proposed a variety of ques- 
tions to Joseph II. concerning the Normal schools 
of Austria. The Emperor sent to her Majesty 


* Epinus had been preceptor to Paul Petrowitz. He is a 
man not less distinguished by his virtues than by his extensive 
erudition. He published several pieces on the mathematics, 
and wrote a theory of the loadstone, much esteemed for its 
merit. | | 

+ Pastoukoff was likewise employed in the education of 
— Grand Duke Paul; but he was inferior to Epinus in abi- 

ties. 
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unkowitsch, whom he believed qualified to im. 
art all the information she required. Janko— 
witsch, an old village schoolmaster, destitute of 
talents, was no sooner arrived at Petersburg, 
than he saw himself decorated with the title of 
Counsellor of State, appointed Director of the 
Normal schools, and joint Commissioner of pub- 
lic instruction. He became, at the same time, 
the flatterer of Zawodoffsky and the antagonist 
of Epinus. N 

The importance attached by the Empress to 
her commission of public instruction was such, 
that she was perpetually sending notes, com- 
municating her ideas upon the most advanta— 
geous mode of advancing these Normal schools 
to perfection. She even attended herself, while 
the lessons were performing. 

A learned German, * member of the St. Peters- 
burgh academy of sciences, consented to become 
Professor of Geography and History in the Rus- 
Sian language, This was a fortunate circum- 
Stance; for no Russian would have been capable 
of it. Catharine, with several of her courtiers, 
being present one day ata lecture which the Pro. 
fessor delivered on the population of Siberia ; 
after having listened to him with steady atten- 
tion, she greatly commended both his knowledge 
and zeal. She alterwards proposed one objec- 
tion to a part of what had fallen from him, to 
which he replied in a manner that gave her the 
utmost satisfaction. Zawadoffeky and some 
others, unaccustomed to see a literary man con- 
trovert the opinion of the Sovereign, seemed to 
feel indignant at such an instance of presump— 
tion; but the Empress eagerly acknowledged 


* He has composed the only accurate work on the geo- 
graphy of Russia that ever was published. 
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| that she had been led into an error, and returned 
N thanks to the academician for having, with so 
f much ability, set her right. Observing, at the 
dame time, the displeasure of Zawodotisky, she 
j embraced the occasion offered her, in the mo- 
- ment of his handing her to the carriage, to order 
. him to repeat her thanks to the Professor. This, 
„ however, did not hinder the President of in— 
5 struction from punishing the worthy man for his 
courage; he turned him out of his place, and 
) even out of the lodgings that he inhabited. These 
. particulars may perhaps appear of trifling con- 
. sequence; but they tend to exhibit the charac- 
. ter of the Empress, whose immoralities we have 
S freely depicted ; it is but fair, then, that we 
: should likewise allow all that merit claims in her 
favour. g | 
Yermoloff had arrived at the summit of fa- 1786 
vour; from this he was precipitated by his own 
imprudence. He was tall in stature, of a fair 
complexion, and a figure that announced a soul 
of perfect apathy, but which was, notwithstand- 
ing, jealous in the extreme. He presently dis- 
covered his ingratitude to Potemkin, who raised 
him to the point of honour. He warmiy seized 
every occasion to injure him; and it was from a 
Spirit of mere contradiction that he defended the 
unhappy Khan Sahim-Guerai, the payment of 
whose pension was basely neglected. The Em- 
press, who became daily more indulgent to her 
lovers, shewed some marks of coolness to Po- 
temkin ; even the Ambassador of France, whose 
interest at Court gave equal offence to Yermoloft, 
was not treated with wonted respect. 
Bezborodko, Alexander Woronzoff, and some 
other courtiers, contributed, by their instiga- 
- tions, to exasperate the favourite, YermoloſF 
had an uncle, named Lewaschoff, whom Potem- 
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kin had shamefully dismissed from the service, 
in consequence of a quarrel at play, * in which 
this Lewaschoff happened to be wrong. Yer- 
moloff complained of it to the Empress. Po- 
temkin suffered her Majesty's reproaches, and 
felt himself so hurt, that he haughtily replied :;— 
Madam, you have but one alternative; you must 
either dismiss Vermoloff or me: for, so long as 
you keep that white negro, + I will not set my 
foot within the palace.“ The same day Yermo- 
loff received orders to travel. Momonoff suc- 
ceeded him. 

The knowledge of these intrigues scarcely 
reached beyond the purlieus of the Court : but 
Catharine's glory was universally known. 


Potemkin played enormously high, but always gene- 
rously. Being at Mohiloff, where this brutal Passick had the 
command, and who had been raised to the rank of Generat 
as a reward for the part he had taken in the dethronement of 
Peter III. he pointed at pharo; Passick, who cut, had the 
effrontery to try to filch a card. Potemkin noticed it, took 
him by the collar, and gave him about twenty cuffs in the 
face; after which he set out for Petersburg. All who were 

resent at this scene looked upon Passick as a lost man. But 
bh had a daughter who was a maid of honour to the Empress, 
and, what is more, was very handsome; she easily obtained the 
delinquent's pardon. Potemkin was often à victim to his 
passions. He once struck Prince Wassili D. under pretence 
that this Prince took the part of General Kretschetnikoff; 
but the real cause of his anger was, his partiality for the 
Princess D. who had resisted his importunities. He also 
struck Prince Wolkonsky, because, while at table, that 
Prince clapped his hands at some witticism that fell from 
the despot. Potemkin rose up, took him by the collar, gave 


him several blows with his fist, say ing, What! do you ap- 


plaud me as if I were a vile buffoon!' Then, turning towards 
the Austrian General Jordis, who was also at table: There, 
General,” said he, that is the way to treat such scoundrels 
as theselꝰ 

Potemkin called Vermoloff by that name, because he was 
50 extremely fair. | | 
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During his travels into the interior of Russia, 
the learned Pallas had made a great collection of 
natural curiosities, and by this means had form- 
ed a valuable cabinet. The Empress purchased 
it of the Professor. She had likewise, some 


years before, purchased the libraries of D'Alem— 
bert and Voltaire. * 


» 


* Some little time after the death of Voltaire, Catharine 
commissioned her correspondent at Paris to purchase for her 
the library of the author of Mahomet.” Madame Denis, 
who had inherited that library, told the correspondent that 
She would not sell it, but that she would willingly make her 
homage of it to the Empress. Her Majesty then wrote her 
the following letter : | 
| * Petersburg, Aug. 15, 1778. 
© I have just now learnt, Madam, that you consent to sur- 
render into my hands that precious deposit left you by your 
late uncle, that library which souls of sensibility will never 
behold without recollecting that this great man knew how. to 
inspire mankind with that universal benevolence, which 
breathe in all his writings; even in those of mere entertain- 
ment ; because his soul was deeply penetrated with it. No 
man before him ever wrote like him: to future generations he 
will serve both as an example and as a rock. To equal him, 
genius and philosophy must be united with information and 
entertainment; in a word, he must be M. de Voltaire. If, 
with all Europe I have shared in your grief, Madam, upon the 
loss of that incomparable man, you have entitled yourself to 
participate in the gratitude I owe to his writings. I am, be 
assured, extremely sensible of the esteem and the confidence 
which you evince towards me. It is highly flattering to me 
to see that they are hereditary in your family. The genero- 
sity of your behaviour has et to you my favourable sen- 
timents I have written to Monsieur de Grimm * to deliver 
to you some feeble testimonies of it, of which I desire your 
acceptance. © CATHARINE,” 

Her Majesty had written on the cover ;—* For Madame 
Denis, niece of a great man, who loved me much.“ At the 
conclusion of this — the Empress requested of Madame 
Denis a pron in relief of the facade and of the interior distri- 
bution of the mansion de Ferney, as well as of the gardens 
and its avenues, because she purposed to build its resem- 
blance in the park of Canrdes-Zels. 


M. Grimm was at Paris the literary correspondent of the 
Empress. 
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Several travellers had, by her orders, at diffe. 
rent times traversed the northern Archipelago, 
and the remotest of the Russian provinces: She 
sent again several learned persons, some towards 
Caucasus, others to the frontiers of China. But 
were not these enterprizes undertaken from a 
vain desire of filling Europe with the sound of 


her name, rather than from a principle of true 


love for the sciences? Had Catharine been in- 
spired with the noble ambition of rendering the 
la bours of the learned travellers of general uti- 
lity, would she not have ordered the publication 
of their discoveries both within and out of the bor- 
ders of her extensive dominions ? Their depar- 
ture was always emphatically announced; their 
return never brought any thing more than a 
clandestine light. A few rays of that light has, 


however, escaped, which the envious policy of 


Russia could not conceal from him who has trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

In 1784 M. Pallas conceived the project of a 
new expedition to the northern Archipelago, and 
formed instructions for the navigator who was to 
execute it. This navigator was Billings, an 
Englishman, who had been assistant- astronomer 
to the celebrated Captain Cook, in his voyages 
round the world. He first repaired to the river 
Kowima, where he caused a vessel to be built, in 
order to double Tchouktskoi-Noss ; but his at- 
tempt was not crowned with success. | 

The year following Billings sailed round the 
isles of the Eastern Ocean; from Okotsk and the 
Bay of Awatscha, as far as the coasts of Japan. 
He sketched out charts of his voyage; but the dis- 
coveries which he made are not of great import- 
ance, He however collected a number of curiosities, 
and brought to Petersburg a native of Owna- 
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laschkas, and 2 woman whom the inhabitants of 
that island had carried off from the shores of 
America, and who aftirmed that she came from a 
part of the continent very remote from the 
coasts, 

Returned to Petersburg, Billings began, with 
the assistance of M. Pallas, to reduce the journal 
of his voyage into some order: but it is much 
to be feared that this work, like those of which 
we have spoken before, will stop short of _— 
pletion, and be lost to the public.“ 

The Empress, desirous of augmenting the po- 
pulation of Kerson, and her new provinces of 
Taurida and Caucasus, published a manifesto, in- 
viting foreigners to come and settle in those 
countries. We shall here insert a few fragments 
from this fresh bait offered to the credulity of 
Europe. 

Ihe protection which we customarily grant 
to strangers who come for the purpose either of 
carrying on commerce, or of exerting their in- 
dustry in our empire, is generally known. Every 
one may enjoy in our dominions the tree exer- 
cise of the religion of his fathers; a perfect secu- 
rity, the protection of the laws and the govern- 


* The man, who, if he had not been stopped on his jdur- 
ney, would doubtless have given us much valuable informa- 
tion, was one John Ledyard, by birth an American. About 
Sixteen years ago he formed the design of travelling on foot 
to the T'schouktschis, of crossing, under their guidance, the 
Straits of Behring, and thence proceeding to the English settle- 
ments at Hudson's Bay, He undertook this extraordinary 
journey unaccompanied and unarmed. He was arrested at 
Yakoutsk, under pretence of his being a spy, and conducted 
to the frontiers of Prussia, whence he returned to England. 
This intrepid pedestrian went afterwards to Egypt, with the 
design of explering all Africa on foot. Death, however, 
put a stop to his undertaking : he died at Grand Cairo. 
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ment. Whatever is necessary for the accommo- 
dation and convenience of lite; whatever means 
are required for the accumulation of riches, are 
there offered, both from the fertility of the soil 
and the objects suited to commerce. The terri— 
tory of Caucasus, subject to our sceptre, affords 
all these resources in greater abundance than the 
other provinces of our empire. Foreigners who 
are willing to settle there, whether in the towns 
-or in the country, will find a peaceful asylum 
and many advantages. They shall be, for six 
years, exempt from all duties to the Crown. If, 
at the expiration of that term, they may be de. 
sirous of quitting our dominions, they shall be 
at full liberty to depart, on paying the value of 
the imposts of three years only.'* 
In another manifesto, which appeared a few 
months after this, the Empress declared to all 
the inhabitants of Russia and Tartary, that they 
wereno longer required, in their addresses to her, 
to stile themselves her slaves, but her subjetts. f 
Catharine was not ignorant of the means of ren- 
dering herself popular, and those means she 
often employed with art. That which was the 
most subservient to this purpose was the care she 
took of children. Whether from inclination or 
from policy, she always had a great number of 
them in her apartments. There they enjoyed equal 
liberty with the Princes, her grand - children; they 
called the Empress nothing but grand- mamma, 
and she returned their caresses with extreme 


complaisance. 


\ 

* 'This manifesto is dated from Czarsko-zelo, the 14th of 
July, 1785. : 

+ Letters and memorials disfigured by erasures might be 
presented to her Majesty without danger of giving offence. 
She never imagined that they conveyed an intention of insult- 
ing her dignity, 
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What! then, is this the woman, whose mur- 


derous tongue could command the effusion of her 


unhappy husband's blood ? Is this that ambitious 
Princess, who seemed to breathe nothing but 
usurpation of crowns, and invasion of territo- 
ries? In a word, is this the haughty Sovereign, 
who sometimes addressed her Ministers and Ge- 
nerals in a tone of forbidding arrogance, and de- 
manded of them with contumelious asperity, If 
she had honoured them with the ensigns of au- 
thority, or with the badges of her orders, that 
they might render themselves unworthy of her 
confidence f? Yes, indeed, this is the woman. 
That man's knowledge of the human heart must, 
however, be exceedingly partial, not to admit 
that sentiments and inclinations the most oppo- 
Site in their tendency are often found united in 
the same person. 
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ARGUMENT, 


Catharine II. takes a journey into the Krimea— 
Assassination of the Khan Sahim-Guerai—The 
Turks declare war against Russia—Gustavus III. 
invades Finland —Sea fig ht between the Swedes 
and the Russians Bentzelstierna attempts to burn 
the Russianfleet at Copenbagen—Capture of Oc- 
zakoff — Peace of Varela—V iftories obtained over 
the Turks Capture of Ismail—Momonoff dis- 
missed Elevation of Zouboff—The Court of Great 
Britain sends Mr. Fawkener to Petersburg Peace 
of Yassi—Death of Potemkin. 


178: CATHARINE had long intended to visit the 
——Krimea, and to conduct her grandson, Constan- 


tine, * to the portals of the Eastern empire, which 
she had destined for him from his birth. Every 
preparation for this voyage was complete, when 
the young Prince fell sick of the measles, which 
obliged him to remain at Petersburg. 
The Empress set out, f accompanied by he 
ladies of honour, by the favourite Momonoft, 


* This young Prince was always dressed acgording to the 
fashion of the Greeks, and surrounded by children of that 
nation, Whose language he spoke with great facility. It was 
even out of pure regard to him that the Grecian corps of 200 
cadets was established. | | 

+ The 18th of January, 1787. 
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the Grand Equerry Narischkin, Count Iwan 
Czernischeff, the two Counts Schuwaloffs, and 
several other courtiers, with the Ambassadors 
of Austria and France, and the English Envoy. 
The sledges travelled by night as well as by day. 
A great number of horses had been collected at 
each station ; fires were lighted at the distance 
of every thirty fathom ; and an immense crowd 
of spectators, attracted by curiosity, edged the 
road. 

On the sixth day the Empress arrived at Smo- 
lensko. A fortnight after she made her entry 
into Kioff, whither the Princes Sapieha and Lu- 
bomirsky, the Potockis,, the Branitskies, and 
most part of the other Polish nobility who were 
devoted to Russia, had repaired to receive the 
Sovereign. 

Prince Potemkin had preceded her Majesty. 
He, as well as Prince Nassau Siegen, who, for 
some time past, had entered the Russian service, 
joined her at Kioff. Marshal Romanzoff was 
likewise there Already hurt at Potemkin's“ ar- 
rogance, he had, during his stay at Kioff, addi- 
tional causes of complaint, and his discontent 
became visible to every one. But, whatever va- 
lue the Empress attached to the brilliant services 
of the vanquisher of the Ottomans, the favour 
of Potemkin suffered no diminution thereby. 

Fifty magnificent gallies had been drawn upon 
the Dnieper for the reception of the Empress. 
Catharine, at the dawn of the spring, went to 
Krementschouk, and embarked + there, with her 
numerous escort. 


„Marshal Romanzoff was Commander in Chief of the ca- 
valry, and during the space of fourteen successive years there 
was no promotion in that corps, because Potemkin disliked 
the Marshal. | 

+ The 6th of May, 1787. 
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The next day the fleet anchored over against 
Kanieff. The King of Poland, who had come 
thither under his old name of Count Poniatow- 
Sky, immediately went on board the Empress's 
galley. | hree and twenty years had elap<cd 
since they had seen each other“ On their first 
interview, Catharine's sensibility seemed at- 
fected ; but Stanislaus Augustus preserved his 
wonted presence of mind, and discoursed with 
great composure. Soon after this they remained 
alone in the apartment assigned to the Empress, 
and conferred in private for more than tha halt 
an hour. After which, they went on board 
another galley, and dined together. Catharine 
decorated her former lover with the ribbon of 
the order of St. Andrew. 

Potemkin, who had never seen the Polish Mo- 
narch, seemed quite enchanted with his com- 
pany. To this impression may perhaps be as- 
cribed the preservation of his crown for some 
years longer. However this may have been, 
Stanislaus retired that evening, highly satisfied, 
in appearance, with her Majesty's reception, and 
the fleet continued its course. 

At Krementschouk the Empress was lodged 
in a house superbly ornamented. In this place 
She found an army of 12,000 men, newly uni- 
formed, who presented to her view a sham fight, 
by manceuvri:g in four columns, with a square 
battalion of Kosaks.+ | 


* It has been observed that a private interview between 
them tool: place ac Riga in 1764. 

+ It was on this occasion that the Empress, who was grant- 
ing fa: yurs to every body, and of whom almost every body 
ask.d them, said to Souwaroff— And you, General, do you 
want nothing?“ © Only that you would give orders for my 
lodgings to be aid, Madam,“ answered Souwaroff, His 
lodgings cost two roubles a month. 
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The passage by water was still more agreeable, 
The banks of the Dnieper were covered with 
temporary villages, with pcasants elegantly 
dressed, with numerous flocks, which, by cross- 
roads, came to those places on the coast where 
the fleet was to pass, and incessantly re-pro- 
duced their pièturesque view to the eyes of the 
voyagers. The beauty of the season added a 
zest to the magical effects of the spectacle pre- 
sented to her Majesty, and every thing united to 
change the face of this almost desart region, and 
to give it the semblance of a delightful country. 

Joseph II.“ had preceded the Empress's arri- 
val at Kerson. He hastened out to meet, and 
joined her Majesty at Kaidak. She immediately 
landed, and went by land to Kerson, whither 
the Emperor returned. 

Kerson was already an opulent city. It had a 
harbour full of vessels, and dock-yards well sup— 
plied. A man of war of 66, and a frigate of 40 
guns, were launched in presence of her Majesty. 
As she was going through several parts of the 
town, she read upon the eastern gate a Greek 
inscription to this effect: This Is THE WAY 10 
ByzZAN11UM.” 

There was then at Kerson a great number of 
foreigners: Greeks, Tartars, French, + Spani. 
ards, Engli-h, Poles ; some were drawn thither 
by curiosity alone, others by the desire of pay- 
ing homage to the Empress Potemkin pre- 
sented to her Miranda, Who, being forced to 


He assumed the title of Count Falkenstein. 

Among the French were Edward Dillon and Alexander 
Lamcth. 

t Miranda, a fugitive from the Havannah, had gone to 
New York and into Canada; from whence he proceeded to 
Constantinople and to Kerson. Being afterwards at Peters- 
burg, he was claimed by the Spanish Charge des Affaires: but 
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shun his native country, sought an asylum 
among the Russians, and since became a General 
in the French service. 

Among the females who had resorted to the 
Court of Catharine, was a Grecian lady already 
famous; * V hose charms had probed the heart of 
Prince Potemkin, and threatened to snatch him 
away from the crowd of beauties who contended 
for his favours. 

Long previous to her departure from Peters. 
burg, the Empress had sent Major Sergius to 
Constantinople, in order to apprize the Divan 
of her design to come into the Krimea. The 
Divan did not receive this intelligence with plea-' 
sure; they almost regarded the journey in the 
light of an aggression : they prepared to repel 
it; and while the Empress was at Kerson, four 
Turkish ships of the line and sixteen frigates 
came and anchored at the mouth of the Borys. 
thenes. These ships were neither inclined, nor, 
without doubt, had the ability to attempt any 
thing injurious ; but the very sight of them 
rankled on Catharine's soul. She beheld them 
with scorn, and could not turn her eyes from 
viewing them.—* Do you see f̃' said she to her 


the Empress refused to give him up; and when he quitted 
Russia, she recommended him to her Ministers at foreign 
courts. 

* She was called Madame de Witt. From his partiality 
for her, Potemkin gave the command of Kerson to her hus- 
band. This did not prevent Madame de Witt from becom- 
ing faithless to Prince Potemkin. Under pretence of going 
to see her mother, who was a poor trades woman at the seraglio, 
she went to Constantinople with the Countess de Mnischeck. 
Choiseul-Gouflier gave her lodgings in the French hotel. 
After the death of Potemkin, Madame de Witt followed tne 
fortune of Felix Potocky; and, at the solicitation of che 
Countess Potocky, the Empress ordered her to be arrested, 
and shut up in a convent, 
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courtiers : © one would imagine that the Turks no 
longer remetabered Ischesme !' 

Joseph II. received at Kerson the first news 
of the rebellion in Brabant. Some persons ex- 
horted him to repair immediately to Brussels, 
and endeavour, by great moderation, to calm the 
minds of an irritated people. That Prince gave 
no explanation of his intended conduct, nor did 
he take the road for his dominions. On the 
contrary, he followed the Empress, who set out 
upon a visit to the interior of the Krimea. 

The Empress was there received by the prin- 
cipal Myrzas, whose troops made in her presence 
various evolutions. All at once the carriages 
were surrounded by a thousand Tartars, who 
formed themselves into an escort. Joseph II. 
who had not been apprised of what was to hap- 
pen, expressed some uneasy apprehensions; but 
the Empress preserved her usual tranquillity. 
These Tartars had previously been placed there 
by Potemkin. They had assuredly no sinister 
design; but admitting they had, would they have 
dared to put it in execution? Did not they know 
that Potemkin had, not far from thence, an army 
of 153,000 men ? 

Catharine made her entry with great pomp 
into Bastchiserai, and lodged, together with her 
suite, in the palace of the Khan, In the even- 
ing she was entertained with the spectacle of an 
illuminated mountain, so artificially executed as 
to resemble one perfect flame. Every means 
was devised to flatter her regards; and she omit- 
ted nothing that could ensure her the affections 
of the people. She allotted funds for building 
two mosques. Among the Myrzas she distri- 
buted considerable presents. The Myrzas ex- 
pressed towards her signs of the most ardent” 
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devotion, and, six weeks afterwards, resolved to 
succour the Turks. 

On her return, the Empress was conducted to 
Pultawa. Two armies soon discovered them. 
selves. They approached; they engaged; and 
gave Catharine an exact representation of the 
tamous battle in which Peter the Great van. 
quished Charles XII. 

This spectacle was worthy of Potemkin, and 
of the two Sovereigns before whom it was repre- 
sented. Joseph II. on whom the very name of 
a warrior made a lively impression, could not 
refrain from deploring the unhappy fate of the 
Swedish Monarch: he felt, however, extremely 
delighted with all that Potemkin and the Em— 
press did. Catharine had so captivated his mind, 
that he resolved on assisting her Majesty to 
raise her grandson to the crown of Constanti- 
nople. 

Jose ph II. however, could not help express. 
ing astonishment arising from the extraordinary 
complaisance shewed by the Empress to Momo. 
noff The favourite at times would strangely 
abuse his ascendancy over her mind, and his 
vanity seemed to be flattered in having the 
power to give illustrious witnesses to his puerile 
triumphs. * 

At Moscow Joseph II. took leave of the Em- 
press; and, rapidly crossing Poland, returned to 


It is customary in Russia to play at whist upon tables, 
not covered with greencloth, and to score the game with small 
pieces of chalk crayons in silver cases. Momonoff was 
every day of the Empress's party: and, having some know- 
ledge of drawing, he sometimes took the chalk, and amused 
himself with sketching caricatures on the table, while the 
Sovereign, with the cards in her hand, complaisantly waited 
till he had finished his scrawl, to proceed in her play. 
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his dominions, while that Princess directed her 
route to Petersburg. * 

The unfortunate Khan, Sahim-Guerai, was no 
more in the Krimea when the Empress visited 
the peninsula. After having despoiled him of his 
power, Potemkin retained him for some time 
near his person at Kerson; where that imprudent 
Tartar wore the uniform of General of the Preo- 
baginsky guards, and was decorated with the 
ribbon of a Russian order, He was afterwards 
banished to Kaluga; the payment of his pen- 
sion was stopped; himself left in the most ex- 
treme destitution; forced to abandon his native 
country; to throw himself into the arms of the 
Turks; whom he might have regarded as his 
most mortal enemies; if the Russians had not 
already proved so by their per fidibus conduct. 

He first retired into Moldavia, where a Capi- 
gi-Bachi and the Hospodar long advised him, 
but in vain, to repair to Constantinople. Colo- 
nel de Witt, f then Commandant of the fortress 
of Kaminiek, and obsequiously devoted to Po- 
temkin, united his solicitations with those ot the 
Capigi-Bachi. But Sahim-Guerai still resisted. 
He doubtless anticipated the fatal lot that await- 
ed him. At last, his person was seized, and 
trans ported to the isle of Rhodes. There Sahim- 
Guerai took refuge in the house of the French 
Consul, t of whom the Turks eagerly demanded 
his surrender. The Consul, thinking that they 
would not presume to violate his asylum, had the 
noble courage to refuse giving up the man who 
had placed himself under his protection; but they 
threatened to fire his house; and scizing the in- 


* She arrived there the latter end of july: her journey 
took up six months and four days. ; ” 

+ The husband of the Madame de Witt before mentioned, 

t The name of the Consul was Mille, 
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stant of his temporary absence, they tore down 
the arms of France from over the gate, went 
and fastened them to a neighbouring house, and 
strangled the untortunate Khan. Thus it was 
that the Turks revenged this Prince's deletion; 
and thus it was that the perſidious Russians com- 
pensated the credulous Tartar for the cession of 
his dominions. 

Some time previous to her Majesty's departure 
for the Krimea, Bakounin, the Minister for 
foreign affairs, and at first in the enjoyment of 
Supreme favour, received orders to travel. Bez- 
borodko wanted to place Markoff at Petersburg. 
Nothing more was necessary than to procure the 
banishment of Bakounin. But whether, from 
losing his place, chagrin overwhelmed his mind, 
or whether some other cause accelerated the 
period of his existence, Bakounin did not carry 
the secrets of the state into foreign countries: 
he died almost suddenly. 

Markoff was then recalled from Stockholm; 
he succeeded to the place of Bakounin; while 
Andrew Razumoffsky, whose talents and courage 
rendered him dear to Catharine, passed from 
Denmark to Sweden. 

Markoff, the son of a Russian peasant, and, at 
his first set- out, Secretary to Frince Gallitzin, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Hague, had ac- 
companied Prince Repnin to the Congress of 
Teschen, and was afterwards sent to Paris, from 
whence he was ordered by the Empress into 
Sweden. Of an active and artful disposition, he 
suited Bezborodko, whose inclination for liber- 
tiaism lie shared with pleasure. In consequence 
of which, a familiar intimacy shortly united them 
in bonds of friendship, which the latter soon had 
reason to repent. 

Potemkin, however, at all events, longed to 
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implicate the Turks in the commencement of 
hostilities. Independently of the hope of dis- 
membering the Ottoman empire the second time, 
a private motive induced him to wish for war, 
and rendered it necessary to him. Burthened 
with titles, honours, dignities, and crosses of 
knighthood, he still desired to procure the grand 
ribbon of the order of St. George: for the ac- 
quisition of which he must command an army, 
gain a victory, and massacre a multitude of sol- 
diers! But what, in the estimation of Potemkin, 
were the lives of thousands, when compared with 
a ribbon that flattered his pride? 

Bulgakoff, Minister of Russia at Constanti- 
nople, had come to Kerson, and informed the 
Empress of his secret operations, and of the dis— 
positions of the Divan. That Minister had 
acquired information in Egypt, by means of 
Baron Tholus, Consul-General of Russia at 
Alexandria. Another Consul, retained by Rus— 
sia at Smyrna, whose name was Peter Ferrieri, 
gave himself up to all the intrigues of which, 
perhaps, a daring Greek is capable. A third 
endeavoured to stir up insurrections in Moldavia, 
The Russian ships licentiously abused the nu— 
merous privileges which they had extorted from 
the Porte; and the Court of Petersburg per- 
petually countenanced this violation of treaties. 

The Porte, taking umbrage at this unjust pro- 
cedure, and irritated at the discovery of a cor- 
respondence between Bey Ibrahim, one of the 
Governors of Cairo, and the Russian Minister, 
ordered the Capudan Pacha to go and restore 
tranquillity in Egypt. A tew days afterwards, 
the Grand Vizir and the Reis Effendi demanded 
a conference“ of the Minister Bulgakoll, and de- 


* The 26th oi July, 
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livered him a memorial, succinctly drawn up, to 
which they requested him to give an immediate 
answer. This memorial stated: 

© That experience having discovered the Rus- 
sian Consul in Moldavia to be a restless and a 
turbulent man, who employed every device to 
disturb the peace of the two empires, the Grand 
Signor insisted upon his departure from his do- 
minions without delay, 

© That the troubles which had for two years 
desolated Georgia, being evidently the effect of 
the protection which the Empress had granted 
to Prince Heraclius; against the spirit of the 
treaties; it was conformable to justice itself, that 
the Russian troops should abandon Teflis, and 
withdraw so far from that kingdom, as was re- 
quisite for the re establishment of tranquillity. 

That the Russian vessels which passed before 
Constantinople, having always on board prohi- 
bited merchandize; his Sublime Highness re- 
quired that all these vessels should be visited 
without exception. 

« That the Sublime Porte, informed that 
Prince Alexander Mauro-Cordato, who had fled 
from Vari at the beginning of February, had 
found an asylum in Russia, demanded her aban- 
donment of this Prince. 

That the Russians must furnish the inhabi- 
tants of Oczakoff with a greater quantity of salt 
than they had hitherto done. ; 

That, lastly, the Grand Signor demanded a 
power to establish agents in the Russian domi- 
nions, to protect the commerce of his subjects.“ 

Previous to answering this memorial, Bulgakoff 
requested time to consult his Court. This was 

ranted; but the Divan soon met again, and 
resolved that it was needless to wait for a reply 
from Petersburg. War was declared in Con- 
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stantinople, and Bulgakoff shut up in the castle 


ot the Seven Towers, * 

The Internuncio + of the Court of Vienna and 
the French Ambassador t acted in concert with 
the Divan to obtain the release of Bulgakoff. 
Their endeavours were fruitless. The British 
Minister had at that time more influence than 
they, and warmly espoused the resentment of 
his Court; which had beheld with jealousy a 
treaty of commerce formed between Russia and 
France. 

The Turks prepared for war with the greatest 
activity. They marched 80,000 men to cover 
Oczakoff. A formidable army advanced towards 
the banks of the Danube; and the Grand Vizir 
held himself in readiness to display the standard 
of Mahomet at the head of the Ottoman troops. 

A squadron of sixteen ships of the line, eight 
frigates, and several oared-gallies, entered the 
Euxine under command of the Capudan Pacha, 

This old Admiral was just returned from 
Egypt; where he had subdued the rebellious 
Beys, Ibrahim and Murat; and collected a tribute 
of more than twelve millions of piastres. But 
his success did not feed his pride, he was still 
humble. He remembered with grief the disas- 
ters of Tschesme. Previous te his departure for 
the Krimea, he assembled the principal officers 
of his 8quadron, and addressed them in the fol- 
lowing terms : | 

© You know whence I am come, and what 
have been my atchievements, A new field of 
honour invites me, as well as you, to devote the 
last breath to the honour of our religion, to the 


* The 18th of August. + Baron Herbert, 
1 NM. de Choiseul-Gouther, 
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service of the Sultan and to the invincible nation, 
which, in the present situation of aifairs, demand 
the last drop of ot blood. It is in order to ful. 
fil this sacred duty, that I now part from those 
of my family who are dearest to me. I have 
granted liberty to all my slaves of both sexes; J 
have paid them all that I owed them; and I have 
recompensed them according to their merits. [ 
have bid my last adieu to my wife; and I am 
now going in search of battles, with the firm re. 
solution to conquer or to die. If I should return, 
it will be a signal favour conferred by the Al. 
mighty. I am not desirous that my days should 
be prolonged, but to terminate them with glory, 


Such is my unshaken resolution. 


© You, who have ever been my faithful com- 
panions; you have I called together to exhort, 
in this decisive conjuncture, to follow my ex- 
ample. If there be any one among you Who 
feels not the courage to die in the post of honour, 
let him freely declare it. He shall find favour 
before me, and shall immediately receive his 
discharge. Those, on the contrary, who shall 
be wanting in courage to execute my orders in 
action, must not pretend to attribute their flight 
to contrary winds and the disobedience of their 


crews; for I swear by Mahomet and by the life 


of the Sultan, that I will have their heads, and 
the heads of their crews, severed from their 
Shoulders. But he who shall discover bravery, 
and perform his duty well, shall be rewarded 
with generous liberality. - Let all those, then, 


who are willing to follow me on these con- 
ditions, rise up and swear to obey me faithfully. 


At these words all the Commanders having 
Tisen, swore to conquer or tod'e with their Grand 
Admiral. Yes,” exclaimed he, I acknowledge 
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you all for my brave and faithful companions ! 
Go, return to your ships; assemble your crews 
upon deck; communicate to them my speech; 
receive their 04th; and hold yourselves ready fox 
sailing to-morrow.' | 

The Turks suspected the fidelity of the 
Greeks, and disarmed them all: at the same 
time they published a manifesto, inviting the 
Tartars again to submit to the dominion of the 
Grand Signor. That race looked back with 
emotions of sorrow on Government, and de— 
tested their new system. In vain did the Em- 
press load them with presents; in vain did she 
cause the Koran to be printed,“ and mosques to 
be built; in her they only beheld the Christian; 
to whom in their heart they preferred a Mussul- 
man Prince, The Myrzas then met, and elected 
for their Khan Shah Par-Guerai, who soon 
found himself at the head of an army of 40,000 
men. 

The news of the war was received at Peters. 
burg with transports of joy. The Empress had 
long foreseen it, and awaited its commencement 
with eager expectation. All her preparations 
were made. She had already a numerous body 
of troops collected in the Kuban; and her armies 
were on their march to the Krimea. The whole 
country, from Kaminiek to Balta, was covered 
with her soldiery. Potemkin, Commander in 
Chief of all these forces, had under his orders 
Souwaroft, Repnin, Kamenskoi, Kakofisky, and 
a crowd of other Generals. Marshal Roman zoft, 
unwilling to become instrumental to the glory 
of Potemkin, excused himself on account of his 
great age, and refused a command, which was 


* The Empress had the Koran or Cour'ann printed at Pe- 
tersburg for the use of the inhabitants of Taurida, 
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the mere offer of a forced respect. His son 
went, and joined the army. | 

A fleet of eight ships of the line, twelve fri. 
gates, and near 200 zebecs or gun- boats, was fit. 
ted out in the Euxine; and two powerful squa. 
drons, under the command of Admirals Kruse 
and Greig, lying at Cronstadt, were ready to sail 
for the Mediterranean. 

The alliance of Joseph II. assured the Em. 
press of a formidable support. That Prince was 
equally ardent for a war with the Turks. Eighty 
thousand Austrians were marched into Molda- 
via: every thing seemed to announce the sub- 
version of the Ottoman empire. 

Catharine, however, dissembling both her 
sentiments and her unjust designs, published a 
manifesto, in which she reproached the Turks 
with the infraction of the treaties of which she 
alone violated the sacred engagements; and, af. 
ter a long enumeration of the pretended wrongs 
asc:ibed to the Porte, she added: 

© That, provoked by a conduct, in itself so 
offensive, she had, very unwillingly, been obliged 
to have recourse to arms, as the only means left 
her for the support of those rights which she 
had acquired at the price of so much blood; and 
to avenge her wounded dignity, suffering from 
the violence that had been used towards her Mi- 
nister at Constantinople; that, entirely innocent 
of all the calamities inevitably engendered by 
war, she relied with confidence, not only on the 
Almighty protection and the assistance of her al- 
lies, but on the prayers of the Christian world, 
for triumph in a cause so just as that which she 
was obliged to defend.” 

This manifesto was soon followed up by a se- 
cond, which declared: That the Porte had ar- 
rogantly presumed to insist on a categorical an- 
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swer to its absurd demands; and that the Em- 
press, forced to repel the aggression of the 


enemy of the. Christian name, armed herself 


with confidence, under the protection of that just 
God who bad so long and so powerfully sbielded the 
Russian Empire.” 

In support of these manifestees, by which Ca- 
tharine endeavoured to move heaven and earth 
against the Ottomans, means were employed 
Still more adapted to the superstition of the Rus- 
sian breast; papers were published, called the 
prophecies of the patriarchs Jeremiah and Ni- 
con, * wherein was emphatically predicted the 
imminent destruction of Constantinople. This 
was at the same time an indirect manner of com- 
bating a kind of false prophet called the Sheik 
Mansour; who, by the assurance that an angel 
had appeared to him in the midst of a wood, had 
collected an army, and raised against the Rus- 
Sians all the hordes of Mount Caucasus. 

The Empress earnestly solicited the French 
Ambassador to engage his Court, injunction with 
her's, for the dismemberment of the Ottoman em- 
pire. In reward for this service, she offered to 
cede to France the possession of Egypt; on the 
conquest of which she firmly relied. But the 
Ambassador knew better than to trust this allur- 
ing bait. He knew that if Turkey was to be 
partitioned, Egypt would be far less destrable 
to the French than the Isle of Candia. He knew, 
that though it might be advantageous for France 
to have a treaty of commerce with the Russians; 
it would prove still more to her interest to op- 
pose the downfall of the Turks; with whom she 
carried on a trade in itself more sate, more lu- 


* Nicon, raised to the patriarchal dignity in 1632, changed 
the ancient liturgy of the Greek church, 
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erative, and more convenient. In short, he 
knew that the inefficient government of Con— 
stantinople could never, like that of Petersburg, 
menace a derangement of the equilibrium of 
Europe. Besides, could Catharine rely on the 
submission of Egypt? Her Consul-General, 


Tholus, it is true, kept up several correspon- 


dencies there; he had gained over the Beys Ibra. 
him and Murat“ to his inter est; but the temp. 
tations with which he endeavoured to allure an— 
other Fey, named Ismael, were not attended 
with equal success. Ismael caused him to be ar. 

rested, and sent to the Pacha of Cairo, who de- 
tained him prisoner. 

By inciting the Christian Princes to arm 
against the Turks, Catharine surely could never 
suppose that they would second all her ambitious 
schenies, or that they would remain even calm 
Spectators of her triumphs. She was not igno- 
rant that the Porte was instigated to war by 
England, from whom she received supplies; and 
that Prursia would neither suffer with patience 
the aggrandizement of Russia or that of the 
house of Austria. But what the Empress did 
not foresee, was the resolution formed by Gus— 
tavus III. to declare war against her imme— 
diately. | | 

Since Count Ostermann had quitted Stock- 


D—— holm, his successors + had faithfully imitated his 


conduct, But no one had distinguished himself 
by so much presumption as Count Andrew Ra- 
zumoffsky. Eager to regain his Sovereign's fa— 
vour, that Minister was perpetuaily occupied in 
sowing dissension among the Swedish nobles, of 
whom the greater part were discontented with 


* Or Amurath. 
+ Mouschin-Pouskin, and afterwards Markoff. 
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their King, and but too much inclined to listen 
to the base counsels of the Russian. 

Gustavus resolved upon revenge. Before the 
Turks had declared war against Russia, Heides- 
tam, his Minister at Constantinople, had already 
received orders to concludea treaty of alliance with 
them. The Turks called to mind with respect 
the victories of Charles XII. They thought that 
a King of Sweden could make a powerful diver- 
sion in their favour. They promised Gustavus 
considerable subsidies, part of which was paid 
him in ready money. Besides, Prussia assisted 
him with aloan, and England promised him the 
aid of a squadron. Upon this, that Prince im- 
mediately prepared to arm. 

Witnessing the preparations that were going 
forward at Stockholm, Andrew Razumoffsky 
haughtily demanded the reason of them? Gus— 
tavus, with a greater assumption of hauteur, re- 
plied, that he was not accountable for his actions 
to any foreign power. It was a scene not a little 
extraordinary, tosee an Ambassador disputing in 
the capital of Sweden the prerogatives of the 
Swedish Monarch, and attempting to set bounds 
to his power. Gustavus, justly indignant, or— 
dered Razumoflfsky to depart from Stockholm. 
But the Russian, under various pretexts, found 
means to defer his departure for a considerable 
time. 

Notwithstanding this, the preparations for 
war continued with ardour. The fleet was 
equipped at Carlescrona ; the troops to be em 
barked collected round the capital; others were 
on their march to Finland. The necessity of 
putting the kingdom in a state of defence was 
arttully propagated, because the Court of Peters- 
burg had menaced Sweden with an attack, if 
Gustavus consented not to furnish her with suc- 
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cours against the Turks. The Swedish soldiers 
felt an ardent flame to measure swords with a 
nation so often vanquished by their ancestors. 
In fine, they were embarked, and the fleet 
which had them on board arrived in Finland, 
whither they had been preceded by Gustavus 
himself. 

The troops had scarcely entered the frontiers, 
than a small detachment of Russian chasseurs 
made a feint to dislodge a guard of Swedes who 
defended a bridge. Several rounds * were ex- 
changed on both sides, which Gustavus took for 
a Signal of war. His orders were already issued, 
and his squadron had captured two Russian fri- 
gates that were cruising off the heighth of Swea- 
borg, in order to exercise the marine cadets of 
Petersburg. 

Gustavus resolved to march against Frederick- 
sham. But, as they had not yet been able to 
land the heavy artillery from on board the squa- 
dron of Cronstadt, he formed a design of at- 
tacking the town on two different sides, and of 
carrying it by assault. 

. Dismay took possession of every breast in Pe- 
tersburg. All the Russian armies had marched 
off against the Turks. At the first moment of 
surprise the Empress could send no more than 
some invalids and a few detachments of her 
guards to the relief of Frederickscham. No 
doubt was entertained that Gustavus would pos- 
sess himself of that city, and come forward to 
besiege the capital, Catharine was alarmed, but 


* According to the Swedish constitution, the King cannot 


attack a foreign power without the consent of the diet.— 


The Russians pretend that Gustavus III. disguised the boors 
of Finland as Russian soldiers, and consequently caused his 


- Own subjects to be killed, in order to secure a * for 
entering the Russian territory, 
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always preserved the appearance of consummate 
tranquillity. The French Ambassador, just at 
that time entering the palace, the Empress 
asked him, what news were abroad? That you 
are about to depart for Moscow, Madam,” said 
he.—* You did not believe it ?“ she immediately 
answered. I have ordered a great number of 
post-horses to be kept in readiness; but it is for 
the intent of bringing soldiers and cannons.” 

She in effect brought together the few troops 
that were dispersed among the nearest garrisons, 
and sent them into Finland to join the detach- 
ments that were already assembled The com- 
mand of this incomplete army was confided to 
Mouschin-Pouskin; an inexperienced General; 
whose reputation was ill calculated to calm the 
minds of the people of Petersburg. 

he Empress hastily put forth a declaration, 
in which she complained of the King of Sweden's 
behaviour, and of the necessity to which she was 
reduced of arming against him; she arttully dis- 
sembled the weakness of her troops in Finland; 
and said, on the contrary, that the garrisons 
had been reinforced, from a motive of precau- 
tion, long prior to the aggression of the Swedes. 

She, at the same time, commanded Baron 
Nolken, the Swedish Minister, to quit the Rus- 
sian empire. | 

The Swedish fleet, consisting of twenty ships 
of the line, six frigates, and several corvettes, 
ventured to parade off Cronstadt, and repeatedly 
bid defiance to the Russian s8quadron. That 
squadron was under sailing orders for the Me- 
diterranean. The Swedish armament had, how- 
ever, occasioned a change of their destination. 
The Admiral received orders to get under 
weigh, but a singular incident prevented his 
compliance. 
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The Empress had given the command of a 
ship to an English renegado, of the name of Paul 
Jones, *x who had distinguished himself by his 
intrepidity in the American war. The British 
officers, employed in the Russian service, had 
not been informed ot, and, much to their ho— 
nour, felt their pride hurt at his introduction 
among them. They looked upon Paul Jones as 
a traitor, and accordingly repaired to the Presi- 
dent of the Admiralty, and unanimously avowed 
their intention to quit a $quadron wherein this 
pirate was retained. 

The Empress being informed of this affair, 
and seeing that seven or eight of her men of war 
were likely to be deprived of officers, concealed 
her resentment, and withdrew Paul Jones from 
the Squadron. To keep up the appearance of 
not yielding to circumstances, she feigned an 
excuse of employing his services on the Black 
Sea, and ordered him to join Potemkin: but, ap- 
prehensive lest the officers in the Euxine should 
imitate the conduct of those at Cronstadt, she 
contrived to get rid of this daring adventurer al- 
together. This matter being terminated, the 
Russian squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Greig, put to sea, and the battle of Hogland im- 
mediately ensued : but to which of the hostile 
fleets the palm of victory was due, remains still 
in doubt. 

Gustavus then proposed . of accommo- 
dation with the Empress, the conditions of which 
were repugnant to the pride of her Majesty He 
demanded that Count Razumotisky should be 
exemplarily punished for the intrigues and ma- 
chinations of which he had been the author at 


* He formerly lived in the Earl of Selkirk's family i in Scot- 
land, whose house he plundered after he turned pirate. 
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Stockholm ; that the part of Finland and of Ka- 
reli, ceded to Russia by the treaties of Neustadt 
and Abo, should be restored to Sweden; that 
the CHurt of Petersburg should make peace with 
the Porte, under the mediation of Sweden; who 
wou'd propose to re establish the independence 
of the Krimea; pursuant to the treaty of Kai- 
nardgi; and in case of a refusal, should fix the 
limits, such as they were in 1768 He farther in- 
sisted that Russia should immediately disarm; 
but that Sweden should not, until after the con- 
clusion of the treaty. 

What language !' exclaimed Catharine. 
Though the King of Sweden were already at 
Moscow, I should then shew him what a woman 
like me is capable of doing, even upon the ruins 
of a mighty empire. 

Instead of replying to the proposals of Gusta- 
vus, the Empress recalled General Mikelson, 
who was fighting against the Turks; gave him 
the command ot her army in Finland, and rein- 
forced that army with twenty thousand men. 
Besides, she reckoned on the defection of the 
King of Sweden's oticers; and they soon evinced 
that she was not mistaken. 

Gustavus was already at no great distance from 
Fredericksham. A part of his troops he had em- 
barked on board of gallies, giving orders to Ge- 
neral Siegeroth, who had the command of them, 
to make a landing on the other side of the town, 
to begin the attack as soon as the troops were on 
h re, and to fire a cannon, by way of signal, for 
a mutual co-operation at once. 

Siegeroth was retarded by contrary winds, and 
with great difficulty landed his troops. But he 
effected his purpose notwithstanding, and gave 
the appointed signal. Immediately Gustavus re- 
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solved to lead his men forwards: but some of tho 
principal officers, at the head of whom was Co. 
lonel Hesteko, represented to him the difficulty 
of attacking the fortress on the side where 
he was; that their duty allowed them not to 
suffer his Majesty to ex pose his person to ine. 
vitable danger; and that he himself ought to 
value, in some degree, the lives of his faithful 
subjects. 

This was not, indeed, the language held by 
the conquerors of Narva: but Gustavus III. 
bore no resemblance to Charles XII. However 
astonished at the language of his officers, he re. 
plied that he would be obeyed. Upon this, se. 
veral of them united in declaring that they could 
not undertake an offensive war without the con- 
sent of the nation; that they were ready to spill 
their blood in defence of their country; but that 
they would never resolve to attack a neighbour 
by whom they were not provoked. 

Disconsolate with this resistance, the King 
then addressed himself to the soldiers. The 
regiment commanded by Colonel Hesteko im- 
mediately laid down their arms, and the greater 
part of the army followed their example. Gus- 
tavus charged Lieutenant Colonel Rosenstein to 
go and tell General Seigeroth, to re-imbark bis 
troops; he himself retreated to Kymenagorod. 
The next day such officers as had refused to 
march were put on board a ship, and sent to 
Stockholm; where they met with a reception 
that marked the popular displeasure; they were 
instantly put under arrest. 

It is by no means doubtful that the nobles, who 
regretted the change in the ancient form of go- 
vernment, wished to avail theniselves of this cp- 
portunity for its re-establisghment, and that they 
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ated in concert with Russia.“ But a number 
of other officers, whom they had gained over, 
were not admitted to the secret; the soldiers 
especially could not be made acquainted with 
it. 

The defection of the Swedes was of more con- 
sequence than a victory to Catharine. Not con- 
tented with this advantage, she, conformably 
with the treaties subsisting between Russia and 
Denmark, claimed the succours she had a right 
to demand against the Swedes. Though wisely 
inimical to war, the Court of Copenhagen evinced 
fidelity to her engagements. She ordered a 
Squadron to be equipped ; and the Prince Royal, 
accompanied by Prince Charles of Hesse, + em- 
barked, in order to proceed to Norway, and put 
themselves at the head of the troops. 

The Norwegians, a nation of simplicity of 
manners and generosity of sentiment, who re- 
tain, amidst their rocks, the purity of ancient 
manners, and that valour which rendered them 
so famous under Margaret of Waldemar; the 
Norwegians, whose lofty stature, flaxen locks, 
and venerable beards, still call to mind the re- 
collection of their fathers; those heroes, who 80 
often conquered England, and merited the ho- 
nour of being celebrated by Ossian; the Nor- 
wegians heard not in vain the sound of battle. 
At the voice of the Prince of Denmark, they 
rushed through the straight, ensanguined by the 


Letters were almost immediately intercepted of a corre- 
spondence which subsisted betwwen some of the principal 
officers and the Court of Russia. 

+ The Prince of Hesse is father-in-law to the Prince of 
Denmark. | 

t Near Frederickshall. We cannot help observing in this 
place, that it is no longer a matter of doubt in — that 
Charles XII. was assassinated. An officer of the name of 
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blood of Charles XII. entered the western pra. 
vinces of Sweden, forced, at Quistrum, a part of 
the regiment of Westrogothia to capitulate, took 
possession of Oudewalla, and of all the other 
places that fell in their way ; and procceded ta 
lay sicge to Gothemburg. 

Gothemburg, next to Stockholm, is the most 
considerable city of Sweden. The loss of that 
to Gustavus would have been almost irreparable. 
The king was already returned to his capital, 
when he learnt that Gothemburg was besieged. 
Upon this intelligence he sent the regiment of 
Yemland and his own guards to reinforce the 
garrison, and repaired in person to Dalecarlia. 
There he assembled the peasantry, reminded 
them of their exploits for Gustavus Vasa, and 
conjured them to march with him to the defence 
of their country. 

Three thousand Dalecarlians eagerly followed 
his Majesty. The inhabitants of the neighbour— 
ing provinces imitated their example, and Gus- 
tavus soon found himselt at the head of a nu- 
merous army: but, apprehensve lest Gothem- 
burg should surrender before these succours 
arrived, he departed with one of his Aides de- 
camp, attended by a single domestic, assumed a 
disguise, to avoid being known by the enemy, 
and penetrated as far as the walls of the city. 
It was with great difficulty that he gained admit- 
tance into the gates. The soldiers would not 
believe that it was their King : but at length the 

ates were opened for his reception. 

Notwithstanding his presence, notwithstand- 
ing the army that followed him, Gothemburg 


Cronsted, who died at a very advanced age, declared that 
he himself killed Charles XII. at the instigation of that Mo- 
narch's brother-in-law, 
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would have fallen in the hands of the enemy. 
But the arrival of unexpected succours averted 
the blow, and saved the city. 

Mr. Elliot, * the English Minister at Den- 
mark, was no sooner iniormed that Gothemburg 
was threatened, than he quitted Copenhagen, 
rapidly traversed Sweden, and repaired to the” 
camp of the Danish Prince. He summoned that 
Prince to raise the siege of Gothemburg, declar- 
ing at the same time, that unless he evacuated 
the Swedish territory without delay, England 
would lay an embargo on all the Danish sbips 
in her ports, and dispatch a squadron to bom- 
bard the castle of Cronsburg. 

The Prince of Denmark, stopped by these 
menaces, immediately thought of retiring, when 
the Prussian Minister came, and seconded that 
of England. A truce was instantly concluded; 
and the ariny of the Danish Prince peaceably 
returned to Norway. It was most assuredly 
to the manly conduct and spirited activity of 
Mr. Elliot that Gustavus was indebted for the 
preservation of Gothemburg. The threats held 
out by that Minister had not been prescribed 
him; but they succeeded; and his Court failed 
not to applaud its Envoy. 

In the mean time the Russian forces that fought 
against the Turks and Tartars gained frequent 
advantages. The fleet of the Euxine fell in with 
that of the Capudan Pacha, consisting of sixteen 
ships of the line, and obliged him to fly. Some 
little time afterwards, the Prince of Nassau 
Siegen, commanding a fleet of armed boats off 
Nicolaeft, attacked the Turkish squadron which 
had entered the Liman, burnt three of their 


* Now Lord Minto, who has since been at Toulon, and 
was aſterwards made Viceroy of Corsica. 
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Ships, and captured several others. Prince 


Nassau displayed great bravery in this action; 


but for his victory he was chiefly indebted to the 
talents of Captain Fanshaw, an English officer, 
with two French officers, Varage and Verbois, “ 
but above all to the Dutch Captain Winter. 

Here it was displayed what courage national 
pride can inspire, even in the breast of slaves. 
When the Capudan Pacha's ship caught fire, a 
T urkish sailor ran through the flames to save 
the flag; and while he was unty ing it, a Russian 
sailor, not less intrepid, jumped into a canoe, 
went on board the ship ready to blow up, carried 
away the flag, and brought the Turk with him 
prisoner. 

The Generals Talesyn and Tekely defeated 
the lartars of the Kuban in several skirmishes. 
Tamara had already made himself master of 
Georgia, and subjected the Lesghis. A body of 
Russians, united to a detachment of the Austrian 
army, took possession of Khoczim. Repnin, 
Soltikoff, Souwaroff, and Kamenskoi, repeatedly 
beat the Turks, who avenged themselves on the 
Austrians. 

Potemkin had now for some time laid siege to 
Oczakoff. Fortifications apparently impreg- 
nable, ammunition in great abundance, a nume- 
rous garrison, and the rigour of the season, seem- 
ed to baffle every attempt upon this place. The 
besiegers suffered so much from cold, that they 
were necessitated to dig subterraneous huts in 
order to shelter themselves from its severity : 
reduced to a want. of provisions, each night 
brought upon them great desolation. But the 
frost, which they had resisted with so much per- 


. Verbois afterwards perished i in a vessel that blew up ia 
the road before Oczakoff. 
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severance and trouble, aided them in taking the 
town. It was observed to lie open to attack 
on the side of the Liman, where the works ap- 
| peared less tormidable, and to which the ice fa- 
cilitated access. Potemkin on a sudden issued 
orders to carry it by assault; and, while he re- 
mained in camp with his mistresses, his Lieu- 
tenants, at the head of a detachment of troops, 
penetrated the town, and spread carnage and 
desolation, We must not, however, attribute 
this conduct in Potemkin to a principle of 
cowardice; for several preceding days he was 
seen to walk with the utmost composure under 
the very cannon of the ramparts; * because he 
had learnt that some dared to suspeët his 
courage. He absented himself from the assault 
of Oczakoff merely because he d:d not think it 
presented him with an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself in an extraordinary manner. 
Prince Anhalt-Bernburg did not imitate Po- 
temkin's conduct. He was the first to enter the 
town, at the head of the grenadiers + and chas- 
seurs. The fight, both on the ramparts and in 
the streets, was long and terrible. The Turkish 
soldiers defended themselves with obstinate bra- 
very; and almost all of them perished with their 
weapons in their hands. The rest were put to 
the sword; and a great part of the inhabitants 
experienced the same fate. 


* It is related, that in one of these walks, a genera! officer, 
who accompanied him, had his thigh shot off by a cannon 
bullet, and suffered some cries to escape him. What do you 
cry for?* said Potemkin, coldly. The officer remained silent 
from respect. He died the next day. 

_ + Prince Potemkin had created a body of 40, ooo grena- 
diers and the same number of chasseurs. He must always be 
Nl extremes. | 
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The Russians delivered up the town to sac. 
cage. They entered all the houses, put the 
masters of them to death, carried off their most 
valuable effects, and abandoned themselves to 
all the horrors of plunder, debauchery, and ra- 
pine. For three whole days together, Potemkin 
suffered this sanguinary scene to last, which cost 
the lives of more than 25,000 Turks. In mak- 
ing the assault, the Russians lost 12,000 men. 

178g These conquests were almost as fatal to the 

—S—victors as to the vanquished : but Catharines ar- 
dour for continuing the war was unabated. She 
ordered a fresh levy of troops th oughout the 
whole extent of her dominions; she at once had 
it in view to re-inforce her armies in the Krimea 
and on the banks of the Danube, to station others 
in Poland, and to march a formidable torce 
against the Swedes. But men grew scarce in 
the Russian empire: on which account a part of 
the exiles were brought from the desarts of 
Siberia, and incorporated with the recruits. 

During all this time Gustavus III. meditated 
schemes of revenge. He could not pardon the 
Empress for the dissensions which her agents 
were unceasingly fomenting in Sweden, nor the 
Danish government for the support it had at- 
forded Russia. A Lieutenant- Colonel, named 
Benzelstierna, determined to feed his master's 
animosity. | | 

The Russian squadron had entered the road of 
Copenhagen, where it was detained by the ice 
the whole winter. Sprengporten, the Swedish 
Ambassador, was a frank and generous old man, 
much respected by Gustavus, but in whom he 
had no great confidence. Without recalling this 
Ambassador, his Majesty conferred the title ct 
Charge des Affaires on a person named Abeldyl, 
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and sent him to Copenhagen, recommending it. 
to him to observe with vigilance the proceedings 
in Russia and Denmark. 

Benzelstierna lost no time in joining Abeldyl. 
Under pretence of making a speculation in com- 
merce, he connected himself with one Captain 
O rien, a native of Ireland Of him he pur- 
chased his ship, paying 12,000 rix-dollars in ad- 
vance;* he gave him the command of the vessel, 
and entered into a written engagement to pay 
him a like sum, provided his enterprize should 
succeed. He then freighted the vessel with casks 
well pitched within and without, and filled with 
brandy; and ordered him to take advantage of 
the first north. east wind to sail from the port 
and set fire to his ship By this execrable pro- 
jet was intended, not only the destruction of 
the Russian fleet, but that of the Danes like. 
wise. | 

O'Brien indiscretely ventured to speak of his 
agreement to. one of his friends named Test. 
This man, struck with horror at what he heard, 
eagerly revealed the secret. The Danish go- 
vernment immediately caused the vessel, to be 
searched, and had O'Brien taken into custody. 
Benzelstierna had fled for safety to Abeldyl, 
who sent him to the house of a Minister of his 
acquaintance; whence they enabled him to make 
his escape, disguised in the livery of a domestic. 

The Danish sailors, excited by the Russians, f 
assembled in great numbers betore the door of 
Abeldyl. Their intention was to have mur- 
dered him, and fired his house. But, Abeldyl 
having foreseen this tumult, had already taken 


About 50,000 livres, or 3oool. sterling. | 

+ It is confidently reported, that Krudena, the Russian 
Ambassador, a man of a most violent temper, was seen in 
the midst of the mob, disguized in a sailor's habit. 
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refuge on the coasts of Scania. * A detachment 
of the military dispersed the rioters. 

The attempt of Benzelstierna was not calcu. 
lated to bring about a reconciliation between the 
Courts of Petersburg and Stockholm. Warlike 
operations were instantly resumed. The fleets 
of the two nations met at the height of Born. 
holm: but the wind permitted them not to en. 


gage. 
The Swedes had fitted out a fleet of gallies 


The project of setting fire to the men of war in the har. 
bour of «97. was, doubtless, horrible. But, perhaps, 
the Russians had nothing to reproach the Swedes with, 
These two nations, who have often contended with so much 
valour, have sometimes seen their Courts descend to use the 
vilest stratagems against each other. Stockholm will never 
forget the assassination of Major Saint-Clair. 

In 1738, Saint-Clair, who had been sent to Constantinople 
with powers for negociating, was, upon his return, accompa- 
nied by a Frenchman named Couturier, Being — at 
Choczim, the Pacha informed him, that he was laid wait for 
by Russian emissaries: a Pole gave him the same intelligence. 
Saint-Clair rejected the information with disdain. At an inn 
in Breslau he met the Russian, Captain Kutler, Lieutenant 
Lewitzki, and four soldiers re , as servants, who, after 
having recognized him, went and waited for him near the 
village Zauche. There Kutler came up to him, accosted him 
with politeness, and asked whether he was not Major Saint- 
Clair? Upon his answering in the affirmative, he arrested 
him in the name of the Empress Anne, and conducted him 
. Into a wood near Neuburg; where he made him alight from 
his carriage, led him about twenty paces from it, discharged 
2a pistol at him, and, on his being wounded, caused him to 
be dispatched by the four soldiers. During this time, Le- 
witzki, who guarded Couturier, coldly said to him: * Ne 
timeas; peccatum esset contra spiritum sanctum malefacere 
viro probo sicut, tibi. Iste habuit quod merebat: erat inimi- 
cus magistri. Inimicus magistri est inimicus Dei; et puto 
me non peccasse interſiciendo eum.“ The assassins then divid- 
ed the effects of the two travellers between them, and carried 
Couturier into the forest of Sonnestein; whence he was not 
liberated until he was assured that, if he ever uttered a word 
of the assassination of Saint- Clair, they would know how to 
Seize, and punish him, wherever he should be. 
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5 and gun- boats. The Empress opposed to them 
another, the command of whici she gave to the 
Prince of Nassau, Who having had some dif— 
ferences with I'rince Potemkin,* could no longer 
serve on the Euxine. 

The Russian gallies surprised the Swedish 
gallies near Rogensalm; and Prince Nassau, al- 
ways aided by the counsels of Varage,+ of Win— 
ter, and the Chevalier de Litta, 1a Milanese, 
once more gained a triumph for the Russian flag. 
Winter, to whom the success of this day was 
principally owing, was struck by a cannon-bail, 
and died of his wound. 

During the engagement between the galley- 
fcets, the Russians had attacked the Swedish 
army, ever remaining in the neighbourhood of 
Fredericksham, Their advantages by land 
were equally successful with those by sea. They 
forced the troops of Gustavus to evacuate Rus- 
Slan Finland. 

His Majesty having collected fresh reinforce- 
ments, prepared to enter the Russian territory 
a second time. but Catharine had had time to 
make her defensive preparations. The two ar- 
mies came to battle; and the Russians, com- 
manded by General Numsen, $ were victorious, 

These defeats did not, however, subdue theiygo 
courage of Gustavus. He went in person on 
board the galley fleet, and sailed in quest of the 


* They were reconciled afterwards, 

Some time after this engagement, Varage was killed by 
son:e Kosacs, with whom he had a quarrel. 

t The Chevalier de Litta, a Milanese, Commander of the 
Order of Malta, is Vice-Admiral of the galley-fect. It is 
said, that he furnished many plans, which are still un-exe- 
cuted. 

General Numsen is a Dane, and has been long employed 
in the Russian service. 
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Prince of Nassau; from whom he captured 
thirty vessels. Not long after he landed, at 
the distance of five miles from Petersburg, 
several battalions of infantry and some squa— 
drons of light troops. The capital was a second 
time thrown into consternation. The Empress 
was at Czarsko Zelo, and never quitted that 
country-palace. 

The Swedish grand fleet, commanded by the 
Duke of Sudermania, attempted to pursue the 
Russian squadron into the port of Reval. This 
imprudence cost them two of their ships. But 
the Swedes committed a greater mistake, and 
one attended with more imminent danger. 
They conducted into the Gulph of Viborg both 
their squadron of men of war and the galley. 
fleet which Gustavus III. commanded. Every 
thing conspired to threaten the entire destruc- 
tion of the Swedish navy: but it was saved by 
two Russian Admirals, Tschitschagoff and the 
Prince of Nassau. 

Admiral Tschitschagoff, commanding a fleet 
far more numerous than that of the Swedes, neg- 
lected to fortify with batteries the only two pas- 
sages through which alone it was possible for the 
them to escape. The latter, who were in want 
of provisions, and could no longer remain in the 
Gulf, attempted to force their way out, by set- 
ting fire to the Russian squadron that blockaded 
the passage. The wind was favourable. The 
Swedes got under weigh, and sent a fire-ship to 
lead the van, in order to oblige the Russians to 
- disperse.* hut the fire-ship struck upon a sand- 


* The inventor of this stratagem was Sir Sidney Smith, at 
that time with the King of Sweden. He has since distin- 
uished his bravery, in the destruction of the French fleet at 
oulon. In another exploit he fell into the hands of the 
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bank, and did no harm to the Russians; while it 
set fire to several of the Swedish ships, which the 
wind drove towards it with great violence. 
Nine ships of the line, three frigates, and more 
than twenty gallies fell into the hands of the 
Russians. | 

. The remainder of the Swedish gallies retreat- 
ed behind the rocks of Schwenk-sund; which 
form several petty isles on the water's surface. 
The Prince of Nassau, whose fleet was twice as 
strong as that of Gustavus, advanced to give 
him battle. His want of skill gave the Swedes 
an immense advantage over him; he was com- 
pletely beaten, and lost the half of his fleet, 
with more than 10,000 men. His vanity, how- 
ever, was undiminished. Imagining that the 
mariners, whom le commanded, had suffered 
themselves to be vanquished on purpose to sully 
his glory, he wrote to the Empress :—* Madam, 
I have had the misfortune to fight against the 
elements, the Swedes, and the Russians. I hope 
that your Majesty will do me justice. 

The Empress returned him for answer: © You 
are in the right, because I am resolved that you 
shall have it. This is highly aristocratic; but it 
is suitable to the country in which we live. Rely 
always on your affectionate 

CATHARINE,” * 

The battle of Schwenk-sund accelerated a 
peace. Gustavus III. now saw the imprudence 
of his conduct. He no longer indulged the hope 


French, from whose hands, after enduring numerous hard- 
ships, he fortunately made his escape. 

* The Empress had conferred on Prince Nassau the rank 
of Admiral of the galley- fleet of the Baltic, an estate in land 
with 4000 peasants upon it, a palace, and a pension of 12,000 
roubles. All this, however, did not prevent him quitting 
the service of Russia for that of Prussia. 
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that the war which he had declared against the 
Russians might be attended with any great suc— 
cess, and make a useful diversion in favour of 
the Turks. On the contrary, he was apprehen. 
 sive lest the Russians might take advantage of the 
destru ion oi his navy, the dilapidated state of 
his finances, and the discontent of tlie Swedish 
nobles, to invade his dominions. He therefore 
hesitated not to accept such terms as were of- 
fered him by her Imperial Majesty. 

Galvez, the Spanish Minister at the Court of 
Petersburg, ollered his mediation to Catha. 
Tine, and zealously endeavoured to procure fa. 
vourable conditions; by promising that Gusta- 
vus $hould directly march against the French, 
This was all that the Empress desired. She 
feigned to pardon her enemy, in hopes of seeing 
him overwhelmed in a distant enterprize. To 
blind him more eflectually, she assumed the veil 
of fictitious generosity. She required nothing 
more than the re-estabiishment of the treaties of 
Neustadt and Abo, and a total oblivion of the 
recent hostilities. In consequence of which the 
treaty was Signed, without delay, at Varela.* 

During the war of Finland, Catharine at once 
displayed her clement disposition and the seve- 
rity of her mind. Some Swedish officers, em- 
ployed in qual:ty of tutors to the cadet corps at 
Petersburg, ventured to carry on a correspond- 
ence with their countrymen; in which they spoke 
of the Empress with great freedom; though, 
doubtless, with great truth. Their letters were 
intercepted, and carried to her Majesty, who read 
them through. The Swedes were immediately 
arrested, and examined by Stepan-Iwanowitz 


* The 14th of August. General Igcelstrem signed for 
Russia, and General Armteld for Sweden. 


* 
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Schischkoffsky, “ President of the Secret Com- 
mission, and by an amiable military officer, whom 
the Empress joined with him in order to mode- 
rate his ferocious disposition. The offence was 
proved, and the culprits appeared to merit death, 

The Empress, however, was satisfied with ba- 
nishing them into her interior provinces. She 
continued them in their appointments; and, on 
the return of peace, she sent them back to their 
own country, 

At the same time Radischeff, a Commissioner 
of the Customs at Petersburg, published a nar- 
ration, descriptive of a journey from Petersburg 
to Moscow; in which he feigned to have had a 
dream, and painted in glowing colours the despo- 
tism of Potemkin. He dared even to attack the 
Empress. Though Radischeff had himself printed 
the narrative with the ty pes at his own lodgings, 
he was, notwithstanding all his precaution, pre- 
sently discovered, and banished to Siberia. 

Count Alexander Woronzoff, and Princess 
Daschkoff, his sister, the known patrons of Ra- 
discheff, were accused of having urged him to 
compose this publication, The former was even 
exposed to the examination of the Secret Commis- 
sion; and, from that moment, both lost much of 
their wonted consequence. 

Thus Catharine treated the Swedes with a pre- 
tended generosity, because she was desirous of 
gaining partizans in Sweden ; while she knew 
how sometimes to assume an aspect of terror to. 
wards the nation already in subjection to her 
yoke, 


* If wewere to belicve in the Metempsychosis, one might 
imagine that the soul of the caustic and barbarous St. Domi- 


nic had passed into the body of — Iwanowitz Schisch- 
koffsky. 
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But the war of Russia with Sweden has ar- 
rested our attention from that which she carried 
on likewise against the Ottoman Porte. To this 
we shall now return. The Grand Signor, Abdul 
Ahmed IV. was dead,“ and the son of Sultan 
Mustapha, his brother and predecessor, had as- 
cended the throne, under the title of Selim III. 

The capture of Oczakoff, and the successes 
by which it had been preceded, were magnifi— 
cently recompensed. Catharine presented Po- 
temkin with 100,000 roubles, and a Marshal's 
truncheon, set round with diamonds, and en- 
twined with a laurel branch, of which the leaves 
were gold. Shortly afterwards she conferred on 
him the title of Hetman of the Cosacs; just be- 
come vacant by the death of the aged Cyril Ra- 
zumoftsky. Her Majesty gave Prince Repnin a 
sword, the hilt whereof was adorned with bril- 
liants ; to General Souwaroff she presented a 
plume of diamonds. The other Generals and 
officers obtained also some mark of favour; and 
all the soldiers who had entered Oczakoff re. 
ceived a silver medal, with a recommendation 
to wear it at the button hole. 

Doubtless these rewards excited in the Russian 
armies a great spirit of emulation. All their 
steps were marked by triumphs. Potemkin re- 
duced the Isle of Beresan. y Repnin drove the 
T urks from the borders of the Solska. Souwa- 


* He died in the spring of 1789. 

+ Selim III. was then twenty-eight years old. 

t This present made to Marshal Souwaroff must have ap- 
peared so much the more —_— as, in order to gain the 
affection of the soldiers, he affected great simplicity and 
coarse politeness. He was sometimes seen to take off his 
shirt in the midst of the Cosacs, and hold it to the fire, say- 
ing, that it was the best way to kill the vermin. 

In 1789. 
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roff completely beat them at Foksan.* Hearing 
afterwards that the Austrian army, commanded 
by the Prince of Saxe Coburg, was pressed hard 
by that of the Grand Vizir, he put himself at the 
head of 8000 Russians, and fled to assist the 
former. These, to the number of 30,000, were 
already put to the rout by the Turks, who had 
attacked them with an army of 100,000 men. 
The intrepid Souwaroff caine up, and changed 
the fortune of arms. Friends! cried he to his 
soldiers, look not at the eyes of your enemies. 
Regard their breasts: it is there that you must 
thrust your bayonets.“ And, at that instant, he 
fell upon the Turks, routed them with horrible 
carnage, and remained master of the field of 
battle. This victory, gained near the river Rim- 
niks, procured Souwaroff the surname of Rim- 
niksky, and the double title of Count of the Holy 
Roman and of the Russian empires. 

Some time after the same General took pos. 
session of Toutoukay, f in Bulgaria. The fero- 
cious Kamenskoi g reduced to ashes the superb 
town of Galatza, situate on the Danube; and, 
atter Yassi, the first in all Moldavia; which it 
surpassed in point of commerce. Ackerman, 
Chedchey, Belgorod, Palanka, submitted to the 


* The 215t of July, 1789. 

+ Not less singular than brave, Souwaroff wrote four lines 
to the Empress, in Russian verse, which signified, Glory to 
God! Praise to Catharine! Toutoukay is taken! Souwaroff 
has entered it!” | 

t General Kamenskoi was so cruel that Potemkin would 
not leave him the command of the army. Every place he 
took he consigned to plunder, and then to the flames. He 
particularly directed his malice against priests, whom he har- 
nezzed like so many horses to the baggage-waggons of the 
army. The Jews were also objects of his fury. These he 
martyred, by stripping them naked in the depth of winter, 
and by pouring cold water upon their heads. 
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arms of Potemkin. Bender surrendered at dis. 
cretion. 

Ismail still held out. Potemkin had laid siege 
to this place for seven months, and grew impa- 
tient that he had not yet reduced it. Living in 
his camp like one of those ancient Satraps, whom 
he alone, in our days, has equalled, and perhaps 
surpassed, in luxury; he was surrounded by a 
multitude of courtiers and a crowd of females, 
who were studious to afford him amusement. 
One of the-e women, * pretending to read the de- 
crees of fate in the arrangement of a pack of 
cards, predicted that he would take the besieged 
town at the end of three weeks. Potemkin an- 
swered, smiling, that he had a method of divi. 
nation far more certain, At that instant he sent 
orders to SouwarofF to take Ismail within three 
days. Souwaroff prepared. The third day he 
formed his soldiers in line of battle, and said 
to them: My brothers, no quarter! Provisions 
are dear !' and immediately began the assault. 
The Russians were twice repulsed with great 
loss. But at last they scaled the ramparts, pene- 
trated into the town, and with the sword bore 
down all opposition. Fifteen thousand Russians 
and thirty-five thousand Turks purchased, with 


their lives, the bloody laurels of Souwaroff. That 


General then wrote to the Empress these words 
alone: The haughty Ismail is at your feet.“ 

The famous Hassan, who, from the post of 
Capudan- Pacha, had been elevated to that of 
Grand Vizir, unable to bear up against this ac- 
cumulation of disasters, died of vexation in his 
camp. Eis successor was decapitated at Schum- 
la; and the Pacha Voussouf filled his place. But 
this change did not re-establish the fortune of the 
Turks, 

* Madame de Witt. 
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Several French officers fought at the capture 
of Ismail. Roger Damas, Langeron, and the 
younger Fronsac, distinguished themselves for 
bravery; but were passed over unnoticed for it 
by Potemkin. Some days afterwards, the latter, 
discoursing of the French revolution, and re- 
garding as a crime the efforts of the people to 
regain their liberty, said to Langeron: Colo- 
nel,“ your countrymen are mad. I should need 
only my grooms to bring them back to their 
senses.“ Langeron, who, though an emigrant, 
could not patiently bear this opprobrium re- 
flect ing on his nation, boldly answered: Prince, 
I do not think you would be able to accomplish 
it with your whole army.“ At these words Po- 
temkin started up in a rage, and threatened 
Langeron to send him to Siberia.f Langeron 
instantly departed; and, crossing the Sereth, 
which divides Moldavia from Walachia, went 
over to the Austrian camp. | 
Catharine, upon hearing of her triumphant 
arms, felt her pride elated. Sir Charles Whit- 
worth, the English Minister, appearing before 
her Majesty at Court, she said to him, with an 
ironical smile, Sir, since the King, your mas- 
ter, is determined to drive me out ot Petersburg, 
I hope he will permit me to retire to Constanti- 
nople.” 
Potemkin hastened back to Petersburg, there 


* Langeron had formerly been Colonel in the regiment of 
Armagnac. 

We have observed in another place that Potemkin was 
extremely irascible, and that he was sometimes so far trans- 
ported with passion as to strike even General-Officers : he 
one day gave a box on the ear to a foreigner, who was a 
Major in the Russian service, for having praised, in a few 
verses, the mistress of his Secretary Popoff in the same line 
with that of the despot himself. 
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to enjoy the fruits of his triumph. He was re- 
ceived by the Empress with transports of joy, 
Jestivities and presents were lavished upon him, 
She gave him a palace estimated at 600,000 rou— 
bles, and a coat, embroidered with diamonds, 
which cost 200,000. He himself displayed a 
pomp which appeared ex: essive in a Court, of all 
others in Europe, the most extravagantly splen- 
did.* THT 

But he soon after quitted the capital, in order 
to return to his army. Satiated with pomp and 
grandeur, triumphs and pleasures, he grew rest- 
less wherever he went. A fatal presentiment 
seemed to haunt his steps. He was neither sa— 
tisfied with the flatteries of courtiers, with the 
accumulated bounties of his Sovereign, nur even 
with the approbation of himself. The presence 
of the new favourite, in-an especial manner, ir- 
ritated his feelings. MORE 

This favourite was Plato Zouboff. Objects 
more important have hitherto prevented our 
noticing him. We will now briefly state the 
cause of his elevation, and the disgrace of his 
predecessor. 

Momonoff was well beloved by the Empress; 
but he returned her affection with indifference. 


* The expence of hisjtable alone, on ordinary days, was 
800 roubles : it was covered with dainties che most exquisite, 
and fruits the most rare. He ordered the cherries to be got in 
the depth of winter, for which he paid a rouble each. At 
the entertainment which he gave the Empress, he caused a 
profusion of money to be thrown among the people. Never 
did any Sovereign display greater luxury. From an odd sin- 

ularity, this man, so generously munificent, rarely paid his 
Jebts. When any one presented himself to request the dis- 
charge of his bill, he said to Popoff, his Private Secretary, 
Why don't you pay this man?” and, by a sign, he gave hiin 
to understand in what manner the creditor was to be paid. 
If he clenched his hand, Popoff gave the man the money; if 
he opened it, the poor fellow was sent to Siberia. 
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He lived with her in the manner of a slave, the 
weight of whose chains were not the less sensi- 
bly felt because they were gold; and not as a 
lover, flattered with the hope cf pleasing. His 
heart, however, was not closed to the sweets of 
love. Among the number of her maids of ho— 
nour, Catharine had the daughter of Prince 
Scherbatoff, a young lady of beauty and wit; of 
a disposition much inclined to gallantry. Mo- 
monoff was soon smitten by her charms, and be. 
came, in return, the object of her regard But 
his passion had not as yet passed the bounds of 
respect; when one day he heard Potemkin extol 
the charms of Princess Scherbatoff. Momonoff 
trembled with jealousy. He knew Potemkin's un- 
limited power; he knew that this man had only to 
form a desire, and the gratification of it was with- 
in his grasp: he therefore resolved to throw him- 
self at the feet of Princess Scherbatoff, and im- 
part to her the cause of his uneasiness. For his 
encouragement she granted him what he was 
afraid of seeing possessed by his rival; short. 
ly after he had fresh cause to indulge tran— 
quillity: Potemkin set out for the field. 

This intrigue was carried on a long time. All. 
the Court knew of its existence. Catharine 
alone perceived nothing of it. At length, how- 
ever, the jealousy of some of the courtiers, opened 
her eyes; she was informed that Momonoſf de- 
ceived.her confidence, the truth of which asser- 
tion she soon discovered. However oflended at 
this discovery, she dissembled her anger. This 
happened during the summer of 1789. The 
Court was at Czarsko-zclo; and the daughter of 
Count Bruce, one of the richest heiresses of the 
empire, had just been presented, 

Catharine, seizing this opportunity, said to 
Momonof?, that she intended marrying him to 
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the young Countess * Bruce. MomonofFsuppli. 
cated her not to insist upon it. The Empress 
desired to know the reason of his refusal? He 
felt embarrassed : she insisted; and he fell at her 
feet, confessing that he had plighted his honour 
to Princess Scherbatoff. The Empress wanted 
no farther explanation: the two lovers were 
married the next day, and retired to Moscow. 

Momonoff was bound to be grateful for her 
Majesty's generosity, and the extreme modera- 
tion she had always shewn towards him. But it 
was reported that he had imprudently revealed 
to his wife the particulars of his secret interviews 
with the Empress, and that she divulged them 
with a levity offensive to the Sovereign. It was 
added, that Catharine revenged the indiscretion 
in a shocking manner. When Momonoff and 
his lady were retired to rest, the Master of the 
Police at Moscow entered their apartment ; and, 
after having shewn her Majesty's order, he left 
them in the hands of six women, and retired to 
an adjoining chamber. Then the six women, or 
rather the six men in female attire, seized the 
prating lady, and having stripped her naked, 
flogged her with rods in the presence of Momo. 
noff, whom they forced to kneel down during 
the ceremony. When the chastisement was in- 
flicted, the Police-Master entered the room again, 
and said, This is the way the Empress punishes 
a first indiscretion. For the second you will be 
sent into Siberia. | 

The very day of Momonoft's nuptials the post 
of favourite was conferred on Plato Zouboff, an 
officer in the horse-guards. Potemkin heard 
with much concern that the choice of Catharine 


In Russia, and in all the North, the young ladies bear the 
eame title with their parents, 
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had fallen on Zouboff. He wrote to her Majesty 
on the subject, and used every argument to in- 
duce a change of her lover. But, from the first 
day of his elevation, Zouboff had so captivated 
her heart that he was in no dread of a rival. 
The Empress wrote to Potemkin, that so long 
as she had no just reason to complain of Zou- 
boff, she should not dismiss him. Notwithstand- 


ing this, Potemkin still continued his importu- 


nities * When you see the Empress,“ said he, 
to one of the couriers, who carried his dispatches, 
observe to her that I have teeth which pain 
me exceedingly, and that I shall not be easy 
till I have got rid of them.“ It was a miserabie 
pun: the name Zoubolf, in Russe, signifies 
teeth. 

The death of the Emperor, Joseph II. * had 
left Catharine reduced to her own forces alone 
to contend with the Ottomans, Leopold II. 
yielding to the solicitations of Prussia, and still 
more to the exigencies of his people, who sunk 
under the weight of an unjust and unfortunate 
war, was eager to break off from Russia, and to 
conclude a separate peace with the Porte. 

It was no longer Frederick II. that reigned in 
Prussia, Five years had now elapsed since he 
terminated his long and brilliant career. + En- 
dowed with resolution of character and a flexi- 
bility of mind, he had improved them both by 
study and reflection. From history he learnt those 
lessons which rendered him at once a profound 
politician and an able general; his frequent in— 
tercourse with philosophers and men of supe- 
rior genius, had raised him to the rank of a dis- 
tinguished author. While he was Prince Royal 


Joseph II. died the zoth of February, 1790. 
+ Frederick II. died the 17th of August, 1786. 
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only, he seemed emulous of the fame of the An— 
tonines or of a Marcus Aurelius: but was scarce. 
ly scated on the throne when he took for his mo- 
dels an Alexander and a Philip. Rising victo- 
rious from a war which had threatened him with 
ruin, he extended the limits of his dominions, 
and on the secondary power which he inherited 
by descent he raised one of the most authoritative 
sceptres in Europe. To the titles of politician 
and conqueror, that of legislator he acquired 
with justice. The code which bears his name 
merited, in many respects, the gratitude of his 
subjects. Disdaining luxury from inclination, 
and fearful of it from economy, his pride 
was founded on the number of his soldiers. 
Laborious, vigilant, indefatigable, his mind 
was occupied, to the last moment of his life, 
in the administration of his kingdom: but 
at the same time he shewed himself more jealous 
of establishing his authority, and of the prospe- 
rity of Prussia, than of the happiness of the 
Prussians. Did he himselt live happily ? It may 
be answered in the negative, since he was neither 
husband, * lover, nor father, and often suffered 
himself to be governed by two cruel passions, 
avarice and ambition. He longed for the sur— 
name of Great : that he obtained from the age 
in which he lived, and doubtless posterity will 
confirm the boon. 

But though Frederick II. ceased to exist, the 
same spirit still directed the Cabinet of Berlin. 
Some time before Leopold made peace with tlie 
Turks, Frederick William had signed a treaty 
with them. Thus, Catharine lost a defender, 
and found herself exposed to the approaching 
opposition of a new enemy. That enemy did 


* It is well known, that, though he was married, he never 
cohabited with his wife. 
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not draw his sword against her; but this, by no 
meaus, pacified her irritation. He took advan- 
tage of the discontents in Poland, in order to 
gain among the people a considerable influence. 
He leagued hiugselt to them by a new treaty. 
Under pretence of detending the Poles he 
marched his troops into their territory.; and, 
what, perhaps, Russia felt with keener sensibi- 
lity, he took possession of the cities of Thorn 
and Dantzic. 

The Empress now saw that her victories were 
ruinous, and that distant conquests might occa- 
sion the loss of those provinces which she pos- 
sessed in Poland. In a word, she felt the neces- 
sity of securing a peace. But to sue for that, 
her pride felt repugnant. She chose rather to 
continue fighting. 

Her armies were still successful. KoutousofF 
beat the combined armies of the Turks and 
Tartars: Repnin, at the head of 25,000 men, 
routed 70,000 Ottomans, whom he met near 
Makzin: Ghoudowitch, brother of him who had 
formerly been favourite of Peter III. made him- 
self master of the fortresses of Soudjouk-Kale 
and of Anapa, upon the frontiers of the Krimea 
and the Kuban; and took 14,000 prisoners; of 
which number was the Scheik. Mansour, the pre- 
tended prophet, whom we have already men- 
tioned. | 

Great Britain, who, in order to revenge her- 
self for the alliance made between France and 
Russia, had excited the Turks to declare war 
against the latter power, and had vainly lavished 
on them her assistance, in arms, ammunition, 
and counsel ; Great Britain resolved to seize the 
moment when the Court of Petersburg was de- 
taching itself from that of France, to engage it 
in a fresh connection with herself. 
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After having apprised of her design the Cabi. 


nets of Berlin and of the Hague, who aGted in 


concert with her from the commencement of 
the war; she eagerly proposed her mediation to 
the Empress, on condition that in making peace, 
that Princess should consent to restore her con- 
quests, and to take as the basis of the new ar. 
rangements the treaty of Kainardgi. 

The Court of London, therefore, sent to Peters. 
burg Mr. Fawkener, Secretary to the English 
Privy-Council, and charged him with two pro- 
positions; of which, the one most favourable to 
Russia was not to be developed, in case the other 
should not be aceepted. Fawkener was devoid 
of abilities: but Catharine was far above his 
match. Whether that Princess had been se- 
cretly informed by her emissaries, that the Bri- 
tish agent had the power to make her a double 
proposition, or whether it was her own surmise, 
She resolved to take advantage of it. Determined 
on concluding a peace with the Turks, whatever 
it might cost, in order to give her armies an 0p- 
portunity of falling back into Poland, shereceived 
Mr. Fawkener with extreme affability. She admit- 
ted him to her table at Czarsko-zelo, placed him 
opposite her, discoursed with him all dinner- 
time, still continued her conversation after din- 
ner, arttully by turns inspired him with the ap. 
prehension of the failure of his negociation, and 
the hopes of its successful issue; and, at length 
so completely entangled him, that he wanted 
courage to propose any but the most advan- 
tageous conditions, 

Being made acquainted with the dispositions 
of England, the Empress caused a memorial to 
be delivered to the Danish Minister, prevailing 
upon him to negociate the preliminaries of peace 
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with the Cabinets of Berlin, of London, and of 
the Hague, | 

Count Bernstorff was worthy of being entrust- 
ed with the mediation of so important a cause. 
He eagerly informed the three aliied Courts of 
Catharine's intentions. An accommodation be. 
tween those powers and Russia was presently 
terminated. 

By this accommodation, the three allied Courts 
sti pulated to propose to the Porte the terms of. 
fered by her Imperial Majesty; and declared, 
that it the Turks did not accept of these 
conditions, they would abandon their cause, and 
leave them to prosecute, alone, the war against 
Russia. 

A congress was assembled at Szistowe. The 
negociators at first had some difficulty to come 
to an agreement. They removed to Gallacz, 
and the preliminaries of peace were at length 


signed * by Prince Repnin and the Grand VIzir. 1791 
The definitive treaty, concluded at Lassi, fol- 


lowed immediately. + R 

After the treaty was signed, Bezborodko de- 
clared that the Empress renounced her claim to 
the 12,000,000 of piastres which the Porte had 
Stipulated to pay as an indemnity for the ex- 
pences she had incurred by the war, The Otto- 
man Plenipotentiaries testified a just admiration, 
inspired by this act of generosity. 

Potemkin was not so fortunate as to conclude 


* January gth 

+ It was calculated that in this war Austria lost 130,000 
soldiers, and expended three hundred millions of florins.— 
Russia lost 200, ooo men, and expended two hundred millions 
of roubles,—T he Turks lost 330,000 men, and expended two 
hundred and fifty millions of piastres. Sweden had expended 
:eventy millions of rix dollars, and lost nine ships of the line, 
tour frigates, and several sloops of war, 
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the peace between Russia and the Porte. He 
had repaired to the Congress of Yassi: but, 
being soon attacked with an epidemical fever 
then raging at that place, he was unable to at. 
tend much of the negociations. As soon as the 
Empress learnt that he was sick, she sent off to 
him two ot the most skilful physicians in Peters— 
burg. * He disdained their advice, and would 
follow no regimen. Intemperate to excess, he 
ate at breakfast a whole egg, slices of hung beef 
or ham, drinking with it a prodigious quantity 
of wine and Dantzic liquieurs, and, after this, 
dined with undiminished voracity. 

Perceiving that his distemper gained ground 
upon him, he thought to recover by removing 
from Lassi. Ee accordingly resolved to depart 
for Nicolaeff, a town which he had built at the 
confluence of the Ingoul and the Bogh. Scarcely 
had he proceeded three leagues on his journey 
before he found himself much worse. He alight- 
ed from his carriage in the midst of the highway, 
and died under a tree, in the arms of the Coun- 
tess Branicka, his favourite niece. 


* The Doctors Tinmann and XIassot. 

Potemkin died the 15th of October, 1791, aged fifty-two. 
From Vassi his remains were transported to Kerson, where 
they were interred. The Empress allotted a hundred thou- 
sand roubles for the erection of a mausoleum. We have often 
had occasion to speak of the dignities and the titles of Potem- 
kin, here ĩs an abridgement of them: Knight of the principal 
orders of Prussia, of Sweden, of Polaad, and of all the orders 
of Russia; Field-Marshal, Commander in Chief of all the 
armies of Russia; Chief General of the cavalry; Grand Ad- 
miral of the fleets of the Euxine, of the sea of Azoff, and of 
the Caspian; Senator, and President of the College of War; 
Governor-General of Katarinasloff and of Taurida; Adju- 
tant- General and actual Chamberlain to the Empress; Inspec- 
tor-General of the armies; Colonel of the Preobaginski 
guards ; Chief of the corps of horse guards; Colonel of the 
regiment of cuirassieurs of his name, of the dragoons of 
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At first a report prevailed that the Prince had 
been poisoned. His body was carried to Lassi, 
and there opened. Not the smallest indication 
was discoverable to justify the suspicion. 

To what has already been said of Prince Po— 
temkin, we shall, of ourselves, add nothing far— 
ther. We shall here insert his picture, drawn by 
one * who lived a long time with him in habits 
of close intimacy, and who obligingly delineated 
the portrait at our solicitation. 

Prince Gregory Alexandrowitch Potemkin 
was one of the most extraordinary men of his 
times; but in order to have played so distin- 
guished a part, he must have been born in Rus. 
sia, and have lived in the reign of Catharine II. 
In other countries, in other times, under any 
other Sovereign, he would have been discarded. 
A singular coincidence of events gave birth to 
this man at a period suited to his character; and 
brought together and united all the circumstan- 
ces, Which agreed with the features of his mind. 

In his character defects and advantages met 
in complete opposition. He was avaricious, yet 
fond of parade; despotic, but notwithstanding 
popular; inflexible, yet beneficent; haughty, yet 
obliging; politic, still confiding; licentious, yet 
of a superstitious cast; bold and timid; ambitious, 
but indiscreet; generous to prodigality among his 
relations, mistresses, and favourites; yet fre— 
quently careless in paying both his household 
and his creditors. His consequence always de- 
pended on a woman, and to her he was always 
taithless. Nothing could equal the activity of his 


Petersburg, and the grenadiers of Katarinasloff; Chief of all 
the manufactories of arms and the founderies of cannon; Grand 
Hetman of the Kosacs, &c. 

NM. L. P. Segur, formerly Ambassador at Petersburg. 
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mind, or the indolence of his body. No dangers 
appalled his courage: no difficulties induced him 
to renounce his projects; but the success ever 
disgusted him with the enterprizes he under- 
took | 

e wearied the empire by the number of his 
post> and the extent of his power. He was him- 
self borne down with the weight of lis existence; 
envious of all that he did not execute, and sick 
of all hat he did He had no relish ior tran- 
quillity, and no enjoyment of his occupations, 
Every thing with him was irregular; business, 
pleasute, teu per, deportment. In every com- 
pany his air was embarrassed, and his presence 
was a estraint on every person. All that stood 
in awe of him he treated with austerity; such as 
accosted him with familiarity he caressed. 

He was ever promising, but scldom kept his 
word; yet never forgot any thing Lone had 
read less than he; few people were better inform. 
ed. He had conversed with skilful men in all 
professioas, in all sciences, in every art. No 
one knew better how to draw forth and appro- 
priate to himselt the knowledge of others. In a 
single conversation he would have astonished a 
scholar, an artist, an artificer, a divine. His 
acquirements were not profound, but they were 
very extensive. He never dived to the bottom 
of any, but he spoke well on all subjects. 

« the capriciousness of his unequal temper 
gave an inconceivable oddity to his desires, his 
conduct, and his manner of life, One while he 
formed the project of becoming Duke of Cour- 
land; at another he thought of bestowing on 
bin self the ciown of Poland. He frequently 
expressed an intimation of making himself a 
Bishop, or even a simple monk. He built a 
superb palace, and wanted to sell it before it was 
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finiched, One day he would dream of nothing 
but war; surrounded only by officers, Fartars, 
and Cosacs; the next day his mind was solely 
occupied with politics; he would partition the 
Ottoman empire, and agitate all the Cabinets of 
Europe. At other times, with his thoughts in— 
volved on the Court, dressed in a magnificent 
Suit, covered with ribbons presented him by 
every potentate, displaying diamonds of an ex- 
traordinary magnitude and a striking brilliancy, 
he was giving superbentertainments without any 
meaning. 

* tHe was sometimes seen for a month together, 
and in the face of all the city, to pass whole 
evenings at the apartments of a young female, 
Seemingly negligent of all business and all de- 
corum. Sometimes also, for several weeks suc- 
cessively, retired to his room with his nieces, and 
several men admitted to his confidence, he would 
loll on a sopha, without speaking; playing at 
chess, or cards; with his legs bare, the collar 
of his shirt unbuttoned, in a morning gown, 
with a thoughttul front, his eye-brows knit, and 
presenting to the eyes of strangers, who came to 
visit him, the figure of a salacious and rough 
Kosac. 

All these singularities frequently raised the 
Empress's displeasure, but rendered him still 
more interesting to her. In his youth he had 
pleased her by the ardour of his passion, by his 
valour, by his masculine beauty. Arrived at 
the age of maturity, he charmed her still by 
flattering her pride, by calming her apprehen- 
Sions, by strengthening her power, by caressing 
her whims of Oriental empire, the expulsion of 
the barbarians, and the restoration of the Greek 
republics. 

At eighteen, a subaltern in the horse guards, 
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he induced, on the day of the revolution, his 
corps to take up arms; and presented to Catha. 
rine his knot as an ornament for her sword. 
Soon after, become the rival of Orloff, he per- 
formed, on his Sovereign's account, whatever 
the most romantic passion could inspire. He 
put out his eye to remove from it a blemish 
which diminished his beauty. Banished by his 
rival, he ran to meet death in combat, but re- 
turned with glory. A successful lover, he quickly 
got rid of the hypocritical farce, of which the de- 
velopement held out to him the perspective of 
an obscure disaster. He himselt gave tavourites 
to his mistress, and became her confident, her 
friend, her General, and her Minister. 

* Panin was President of the Council, and fa- 
voured the alliance with Prussia. Potemkin 
persuaded his mistress, that the friendship of the 

Emperor would be of more use in realizing her 
plans against the Turks. He connected her 
with Joseph II. and by that means furnished him- 
self with the means of conquering the Krimea, 
and the country of the Nogay Tartars, de pen— 
dent upon it. Restoring to these regions their 
sonorous and ancient names, creating a naval 
armament at Kerson and Sevastopol, he per— 
suaded Catharine to come and admire in persor 
this new scene of his glory. Nothing was spared in 
order to render this journey renowned. Money, 
provisions, and horses, were conveyed thither 
trom all parts of the empire. The highways 
were illuminated, The Borysthenes was cover- 
ed with magnificent gallies. A hundred and 
fifty thousand soldiers were armed and newly 
equipped. The Kosacs were assembled; the 
Tartars disciplined ; desarts were peopied ; and 
palaces raised. Tt.e nakedness of the Krimean 
plains was disguised by villages built on pur pose 
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to relieve its dreary aspect and these were en- 
livened by fireworks. Chains of mountains 
were illuminated. Fine roads were opened by 
the army. Savage woods were transformed into 
English gardens. The King of Poland came to 
pay homage to her:who had crowned, and who 
afterwards deposed him from his throne. The 
Emperor Joseph II. came himself to attend the 
triumphal march of the Empress Catharine; and 
the result of this brilliant journey was another 
war; to undertake which the English and the 
Prussians impolitically instigated the Turks; and 
which was only a fresh incitement to the ambi- 
tion of Potemkin; by affording him an opportu- 
nity to conquer Oczakoff, which remained to 
Russia; and to obtain the grand ribbon of St. 
George; the only decoration that was wanting to 
his vanity. But with these latter triumphs the 
term of his life expired. He died in Moldavia, 
almost on a sudden; and his death, lamented by 
his nieces anda 8mallcircle of friends, only served 
to raise the avidity of his rivals, eager to divide 
his spoils; he was then COMIN to total obli- 
vion. 

Like the rapid flight of a brilliant meteor 
which astonishes us by its coruscation, but 
is devoid of solidity, Potemkin began every 
thing, completed nothing, deranged the finan- 
ces, disorganized the army, depopulated his 
country, and enriched it with new desarts. The 
fame of the Empress was encreased by his con- 
quests From these she derived admiration, and 
her Minister hatred. Posterity, adhering to 
stricter justice, will perhaps divide between them 
the glory of success and the severity of reproach, 
It will not bestow on Potemkin the title of a 
great man; but it will cite him as an extraordi- 
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nary character; and, if his portrait be drawn with 
accuracy, he might be represented as a real 
emblem, as a living image of the Russian em- 
pire. 

© He was, in fact, colossal resembling Russia. 
His mind, like that country, was cultivated in part; 
fertile distrièts and desart plains. It discovered 
something of the Asiatic cast, that ofthe European, 
of the Tartarian, and the Kosac; the rudeness of 
theeleventh, and the corruption of the eighteenth 
century; the superficial knowledge of the arts, 
and the barren ignorance of the cloisters; the 
exterior of civilization, and many traces of bar. 
barism. In a word, if we might venture the 
comparison, his two eyes, the one open and the 
other shut, reminded us of the Euxine, always 
open, and the northern ocean, so long closed 
with ice. 

This portrait may appear gigantic: those, 
however, who knew Potemkin will bear witness 
to its truth, His eccentricities were very con- 
Spicuous : but without them, perhaps, he would 
neither have domineered over his Sovereign, nor 
enslaved his country. Chance formed him pre. 
cisely such as he ought to have been, in order to 
have preserved so long his influence over so ex- 
traordinary a woman.“ 
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BOOK XI. 


ARGUMENT, 


* 


State of the Court of Petersburg at the death of Prince 


Potemfin - Insurrection of Kosciusgho Last par. 
tition of Poland Assassiuation of Gustavus 111. 
— Death of Leopold JI. French Emigrants in 
Russia—Of Plato Zuboff and bis brothers Treaty 
with Great Britain—Conspiracy of Armfeldt— 
Journey of Gustavus Adolpbus to St. Petersburg 
Conquests in Persia Death of Catharine 7; 3 
Statement of the presents that were received by ber 
favourites Forces, Expences, and Revenucs of 
Hussia. 


W HEN the Empress saw Lanskoi expire in 1792 
her arms, she shut herself up in her apartment, —— 


and, giving way to her grief, was 80 indiſlerent 
to the world, that she was disposed to let herself 
die by inanition. On hearing of the death of 
Potemkin, she likewise shut herself up; but it 
was only to employ her thoughts upon the ad- 
ministration of the empire. She was occupied 
for fifteen hours together, and divided among 
her Ministers the direction of the affairs with 
which Potemkin had been charged. 

Bezborodko was sent to the Congress at Lassi, 
and concluded the p-ace, as related in the fore- 
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going book; and at his return, finding himself 
at the head of the coliege of foreign affairs, he at 
first enjoyed very extensive influence 

The favourite Plato Zubott, who till now had 
been an utter stranger to business, was desirous 
of an a*tive part in the Ministry, and of taking 
on himself the direction. He advised with the 
intriguing Markoll, who soon became his flat- 
terer, and readily undertook to guide him in the 
career of politics. Markoff was recoupensed 
for it by the entire confidence of the favourite 
and that of his Sovereign. They formed their 
council boards, in which they treated of the most 
important affairs, and from which they excluded 
Bezborodko: who, without being precisely dis— 
graced, lost much of his influence. 

It was in one of these conciliabula, composed 
of Zuboff, Markoft, the Minister at War, Nicolai 
Soltikott, aud some others, that the annihilation 
of Poland, long siuce projected by Catharine, 
was deteru ined on. That Princess wished for 
it as a gratifcation to her pride and vengeance, 
Her favourites and ber greedy Ministers had 
promoted it with the hopes of sharing in the 
rich spoils of the unhappy Polanders. 

The Empress could never forgive that nation 
either for the act of the Diet ot 1788, * or the 
alliance of Prussia, accepted in contempt of her 
own; or, above all, the constitution of 1791. + 
Filled with these ideas ot vengeance, she gave 
orders to Bulgakoff, her Minister at Warsaw, 
Solemnly to declare war apainst Poland. 

The Liet being assembled, received this de- 


Which abrogated the constitution dictated by violence in 


1775. 
t Decreed at Warsaw the 3d of May. 
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claration with a majestic serenity, to which the 
generous enthusiasm excited by the ardour of 
self defence rapidly succeeded. | he sentiments 
of the Diet diffused itself over the whole nation. 
The King himself was possessed by them, or 
rather pretended so to be; and the Poies had 
the weakness to believe, that, discarding his for- 
mer servility to Russia, and his accustomed in— 
dolence, he would become the defender ob literty. 
Am army was collected in haste, and the command 
of it given to Prince Joseph Poniatotisky, whose 
inexperience and frivolity of disposition render- 
ed him incapable of supporting so weighty a 
burden. 

The Poles might have opposed an army of 
50,000 men to the designs of Catharine: but 
they have never learnt the art of uniting their 
forces; and their different corps soon found 
themselves pressed between an army of $0,000 
Russians; who from Bessarabia fell back upon 
the territory which extends along the Bogh; 
another of 10,000 collected in the environs of 
Kioff; and a third, of 30,000, penetrated into 
Lithuania. 

We shall not in this place draw the picture 
of the various battles that drenched the Polish 
plains with blood, and which, notwithstanding 
some advantages obtained by the Poles, destroy- 
ed the greatest part of their forces. It was then 
that 1 haddeus Rosciuszko, * at that time no- 
thing more than one of the Lieutenants under 
the young Joseph Poniatoftsky, displayed talents 
whereby he mericed the conticence oi his na— 


tion, the hatred of the Russians, and the estcem 


ol Eu Oe. 


* We have been told by a Polish gentleman, that this name 
Should be written Koschieffsky. 
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During all this time, Catharine, not trusting to 
the mere power of her own armies, had not ceased 
to negociate. She proposed the definitive parti- 
tion of Poland to Frederick William, who was un- 
doubtedly as desirous of it as herself. She se- 
cretly gained over to her views the two brothers 
Kassakoftsky, the Hetman Brauicky, Rejevusky, 
and especially Felix Potocki, * who, perhaps, 
flattered himself with the hopes of ascending the 
throne of Poland, but becaine only the slave of 
Russia. In fine, she insisted that Stanislaus Au- 
gustus Should make a public declaration, that he 
was necessitated to yield to the superiority of the 
Russian arms. 

That Monarch, with miserable courage, sub. 
mitted to this indignity : but he did not expe. 
rience, on that account, a greater share of in- 
dulgence from the Empress. 

1 he confederation of the partizans of Russia 


assembled at Grodno, and saw, with humbled 


pride, the Russian General proudly seating him- 
self under the canopy of the throne which he was 
upon the point to overthrow. The Russian Mi- 
nister, at the same time, published f a mani- 
festo, in which he declared that his Sovereign 
would incorporate with her domains all the ter- 
ritory of Poland which her arms had conquered. 

The King of Prussia, in concert with Ca- 
— 2 had already marched an army into Po. 
and 

The Russians, dispersed among the provinces 
of that kingdom, committed sich acts of depre- 
dation and violence as history furnishes but few 
examples of. Warsaw became likewise the thea. 


He put himself at the head of the confederation of 'ar- 
goviska in favour of the Russians. 
1 The gth of April. This Minister was named Sievers. 
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tre of their excesses. The Russian General 
Igcelstrom, who governed in that city, tolerated 
the disorders of his soldiers, and made the 
wretched inhabitants feel the weight of his arro- 
gance and barbarity, The defenders of Poland 
had been obliged to disperse. * Their property 
was con fiscated ; their fanmlies were reduced to 
servitude, Oppressed by so many calamitics, 
they were once more inspired with the resolu— 
tion ot emancipating their country from the op- 
pression of Russia. Some of them assembled, 
and sent an invitation to Kosciuszko to come and 
lead them on to battle. 

That General had retired to Leipsic, with 
Hugh Kolontay, Zajonczek, and Ignatius Vo— 
tocki, a man of great knowledge, a sincere friend 
to his country, and in all respeèts the opposite 
of his cousin Felix. These four Poles hesitated 
not to approve the resolution adopted bv their 
honest countrymen : but they were sensible that, 
in order to ensure success, they must liberate the 
peasants, who, till then, had been treated in Po- 
land like beasts of burthen. 

Kosciuszko and Zajonczek repaired, with ex- 
pedition, to the frontiers of Poland. The latter 
proceeded to Warsaw, and had conterences with 
the chiefs of the conspirators A banker, named 
Kapustas, of a bold and artful mind, took upon 
hinzself to be responsible for the inhabitants of 
the capital. He saw likewise several oiicers, who 
declared their abhorrence of the Rus 123 yoke. 
il, in short, was ripe for an insurrection, when 
the Russian Commanders, to who: KORO s 
presence on the frontiers had given yuibrage, 


* Several of them were even arrested ; and Bonneau, the 
French Secretary of Legation, was carried off, and conducted 
to Siberia. 
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forced him to post pone the moment of insurrec. 
Lion. 

To deceive the suspicion of the Russians, Kos. 
ciuszko went into Italy, and Zajonczek repaired 
to Dresden, whither Iynatius Potocki and Ko- 

lontay had retired; but all at once Zajonczek ap. 
peared again at Warsaw. The King himself de. 
nounced him to the Russian General Igeelstran, 
who had a conference with, and ordered him to 
quit the Polish territory. The aiternative that 
now remained for him was either to proceed im— 
mediately to action, or to abandon the enter+ 
prize altogether. Zajonczek resolved on the 
tormer step. | 
1:94 Rosciuszko was recalled from Italy, and ar- 
——rived at Cracow, where the Poles received him 
as their deliverer. In spite of the orders of the 
Russians, Colonel Madalinsky had refused to li— 
cense his regiment Some other officers joined 
him Rosciuszko was proclaimed General of this 
little army; # and the act of insurrection was al- 
most immediately published. + 

Three hundred peasants, armed with scythes, 
came and ranged themselves under Kosciuszko's 
Standard. That General soon found hin self op— 
posed by 7000 Russians, who were put to flight 
after a vigorous resistance. 

Upon hearing at Warsaw of the success of 
Kosciuszko, the Russian General Iy ceistrom 
caused all those to be arrested whom he $us- 
pected of having aided the insurrection : but 
these measures served only to exasperate the 
conspirators. The rebellion broke out f I wo 
thousand Russians were massacred. Their Ge- 


They had 3oo0o infantry and 1200 horse. 
+ The 24th of March. 
t The isch of April. 
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neral, being besieged in his house, requested 
permission to capitulate; and, profiting by the 
delay that they granted him, he escaped to the 
russian camp, at a little distauce from War— 
Saw. 

Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, followed the 
exaniue of Warsaw: but the triumph of the in- 
surgents was there less terrible Colonel Ja- 
zinsky, Who was at their head, conducted him- 
sell with so niuch skill, that he took all the Rus- 
Sians prisoners, without shedding a drop of 
blood. The inhabitants of the cantons of Chelm 
and of Lublin also declared themselves in a state 
of insurrection, and were imitated by three Po- 
lich regiments, employed in the Russian ser- 
Vice. 

Some of the principal partizans of Russia, the 
Hetman Kassakoftsky, the Bishop, bis brother 
Zabiello, Ozarottsky, and Anckwicz, were sen— 
tenced to be hanged; the first at Wilna, the others 
at W arzaw, 

Kosciuszko exerted every nerve to augment 
his army. He got recruits from among the pea- 
sants; and, to inspire them with more emula— 
tion, le woie their dress, ate with them, and li- 
berally dealt out encouragements among them; 
but those men, too long degraded in Poland, 
were not yet deserving of the proffered liberty. 
They distrusted the intentions of the nobles, 
who, on their side, tor the most part, Sr 
the loss of their prerogatives. 

Stauislaus Augustus and his partizans still fur- 
ther augmented the ill-will of the nobles, by re- 
presenting the intentions of Kosciuszko as disas- 
trous to them, and by eternally catalling in fa- 
vou of Russia. 


The Empress, however, not satisfied with 
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augmenting the number of her troops in Poland, 
had sent thither her best Generals. 

Alter several battles, in one of which Frede. 
rick William, who had advanced to support the 
Russians, fought at the head of his troops, against 
Kosciuszko; endeivonring to prevent the junc- 
tion of the Russian Geie: als, SOUW@rOlh and Fer. 
sen, he was attacked by the latter at Maciejowice * 
The talents of Kosciuszko, his valour, his despera. 
tion, were unable to support the Poles against 
numbers. Almost the whole of his army were 
slaughtered, or obliged to swurrender their arms, 
Himself, covered vith wounds, ©! senseless on 
the field of battle, and taken prisoner. 

All who were a le to escape from the conque- 
rors went and hut themselves up in the suburb 
of I'rague, + whither they were pursued by Ge- 
neral Souwaroff. The siege of Prague was not 
of long continuance. On the morrow of his ar- 
rival, t the ardent Souwaroff gave the assault; 
and, having made himself master of the suburb, 
put to the sword, not only the soldiers, but all 
the inhabitants; without distinction of sex or 
age. Twenty thousand innocent persons fell 
victims to the brutal fury of the sanguinary Rus- 
Sian, Covered with the blood of these unfortu- 
nate people, the barbarian entered Warsaw in, 
triumph. Some bands of insurgents, dispersed 
in the provinces, immediately surrendered. The 
Courts of Fetersburg and Berlin divided, as they 
pleased, the remains of unhappy Poland; and the 
cruel courtiers of the Einpress sbared amongst 
them the wealth of a great number of proscribed 


* The ꝗth of October. 

+ It is a suburb of Warsaw, or rather a small town situate 
on one side of that capital. 

The 2d of November. 
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persons. Stanislaus Augustus was sent to Grodno, 
where he was condemned to live obscurely on a 
pension granted him by the Empress; while 
Repnin, appointed Governor-General of the in. 
vaded provinces, displayed the pomp of a So- 
vereign. 

Za jonczek and Kolontai, who had escaped to 
the Austrian territory, saw the rights of hospi- 
tality violated in their persons, and were detain— 
ed prisoners. Kosciuszko, Ignatius Potocki, 
Kapustas, and some others, were transported to 
Petersburg, and shut up in dungeons. Among 
these objects of pity was the young poet, Nie- 
meewicz, distinguished both for his valour and 
taients, the friend of Kosciuszko, wounded at his 
Side, and made prisoner with him. The blood 
that he had lost for his country was not the only 
injury with which Catharine reproached Niemee- 
wicz, He had composed verses against her, * in 
bold and energetic strains. Her Majesty had 
him at first confined in the citadel of Peters. 
burg, and afterwards sent him to Schlussel- 
burg, where he experienced the most brutal 
Severity. 

The account of the bloody revolution effected 
by the brave Kosciuszko has obliged us to defer 
the recital of several events: we shall here recall 
them to our view. 


* There appeared at Warsaw not only pieces in verse and 
prose, but cericature prints, in which the Empress was very 
much insulted. Among others, there was one representing 
her Majesty seated upon a sopha, and holding a cup in each 
hand. On one side stood several executioners, cutting off 
heads, and suffering the blood to spour into one of the cups. 


Oa the other was a group of young people, who were forced, 


with infamous art, to fill the cup with what Nature has given 
tor our re- production. Underneath were these words: 
Satisfy your soul with what it loves so much.“ 
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Impatient to see Gustavus III. attempt his 
chivalric and perilous enterprize, Catharine gave 
orders to Count Stackelberg, her Minister at 
Stockholm, to promise * that Monarch 12,000 
Russian soldiers, and an annual subsidy of 
300,000 roubles, to aid him in restoring to the 
King of France his authority. Certainly the 
Empress never intended to keep this promise, 
which she alway eluded with art. She wanted 
only to accelerate the moment of the royal con- 
federation, aud to excite her rivals to destroy 
each other. 

But Gustavus had not time to go and consum- 
mate the ruin of his country on the frontiers of 
France. The Swedish nobles were for the most 
part always discontented with the revolution of 
1772. Of this they gave a convincing proof in 
refusing to fight at Fredericksham. By pardon- 
ing their defection, Gustavus did but embolden 
them, and serve the Russians, who were exciting 
his subjects perpetually against him. Three 
young men + at this#ime resolved to give him his 
death-blow, and drew lots for the infamous ho- 
nour of making the first attack. A masquerade, 
at which Gustavus was to be present, was fa- 
vourable to their horrid intent. Here the con- 
spirators met Ankarstrœm, seizing the mo- 
ment wi.en a group of masks surrounded Gusta- 
vus, discharged a pistol 1 into his kidnies. The 
Swedish Monarch expired within a few days af, 
ter, + His son, Gustavus Adolphus, a young 


* In the month of October, 1791. 

+ The Count Von Horn, Ribbing, and Ankarstrœm. 

t Ankarsticem was armed with a dentelated poignard, and 
a brace of pistols, charged with several pieces of balls, bul- 
lets, and little nails. Oneshot completed the destruction of 
Gustavus, 

$ The 29th of March, 1791. He had been assassinated 
in the night of the 15th of the same month, 
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Prince, aged fourteen years, succeeded to the 
throne; and the regency was given to the Duke 
of Sudermania. 

A short time previous to this, the Emperor, 
Leopold II. died at Vienna, * in a manner less 
shocking, but almost as sudden; and had left the 
Imperial Crown, the Archduchy of Austria, aud 
the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, to his 
son, Francis II. 

The death of two chiefs of the royal league 
against France drove the French emigrants to 
despair; they fled in great numbers to Feters- 
burg to apply for assistance in troops; which 
the Empress failed not to promise, but took 
care not to tultil. 

Her Majesty, however, took alarm at the re- 
volution efleèted in France. She was apprehen- 
sive lest its principles should find their way into 
Russia, and there occasion some combustion 
that might hurl her from the throne. Jo all the 
French who signified their attachment to their 
old form of government, she gave a welcome re- 
ception ; the rest were wisely proscribed. The 
French Ambassador quitted Petersburg : but 
though she disapproved of the opinions of that 
Minister, she could not refrain from doing jus- 
tice to his virtues, his talents, and the polished 
suavity of his manners; she said to him, on his 
taking leave: J am an aristocrat; I must carry 
on my trade.“ A little while after she recalled 
the + mbassador whom she had at Paris She 
interdicted access to her Court to the Charge 
des Aflaires + of France, and prohibited her 
Ministers from conferring with him. Her ani- 
madversion against the French extended even 


* The ist of March, 1791. 
+ Genet. 
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to Colonel La Harpe, who was Preceptor to the 
two young Princes, Alexander and Constan— 
tine; and who, as a Swiss and a philosopher, car- 
ried in his heart the love of liberty. That esti- 
mable man was often a butt to the hatred of the 
emigrants; but his own prudence, and the just 
respect shewn to him by the Grand Duke, sup— 
ported him against all their intrigues.* 

Perhaps it may not prove uninteresting to be 
informed who were the emigrants that played a 
part at the Court of Russia. 

The first was Esterhazy, an emissary of the 
French Princes, and invested with the title of 
their Ambassador. It is reported of him that 
his pride was extravagant, and his servility to 
courtiers basely mean; with a hardy boldness of 
disposition, and a figure altogether disagreeabie; 
he had the ability to substitute his uncouthly 
rudeness for a noble austerity. 

Bombelles was characterised only for an ephe- 
meral pomp. His pretensions and his insuffi. 
ciency were justly appreciated. 

Saint Priest was more fortunate, The Em- 
press expressed towards him great kindness, 
and much consideration. But a desire of ex- 
pressing her gratitude was, perhaps, the motive 
that urged her to that conduct. However that 
may be, she one day said, after a long conversa- 
tion with Saint Priest :— I could pass my lite 
with such Ministers.“ 

With less ability than Saint Priest, Choiseul- 
Gouffier did not inspire the same share of confi- 
dence. 


* What may appear strange, is, that when the son of Count 
Esterhazy appeared at Court, the Empress caused the patrio— 
tic songs of the French to be sung to the infant; and tae 
hermitage sometimes resounded with the air ga ira and the 
Carmagnole, 
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Calonne repaired to Petersburg. He made 
this visit, under pretext of proposing to the Em- 
press the acquisition of a vast collection of pic- 
tures, which he had to sell; but his principal aim 
was to negociate for the French Princes, and the 
coalition at Paris. 

The volatile spirit and the audacious vanity 
which had formerly raised Calonne a number of 
partizans, could not procure him the same ad- 
vantage at the Court of Petersburg. 

The Comte d', rtois had in his suite Roger 
Dumas, D' Escars, Roll, the Swiss Colonel, and 
the Bishop of Arras. The latter was the Prince's 
chief adviser. 

At this period it was, that the news of the de- 
ſetion of Dumourier reached Petersburg. The 
emigrants flattered themselves with the hone 
that this General would not fail to re-conquer 
France; and the Count D'Artois did not conceal 
his sentiments, when he spoke of the subject to 
a deputation of French merchants, who were 
constrained to wait upon him. 

The Court of Petersburg was at this time di- 
vided into two parties; the one had at its 
head the old Count Ostermann, the Woronzofts, 
and Eezborodko; who wished to shelter them— 
selves under the name of the Grand Duke; but 
whom that Prince had always the prudence not 
to avaw, and of whose intrigues he was either 
totally ignorant, or at least feigned to be so. 
The other party was that of Zoubolf, of Markoff, 
and of Nicolai Iwanowitz Soltikoff; who, though 
Governor of the Grand Duke's children, was 
servile ly devoted to the favourite.“ 


* Count Nicolai Iwanowitz Soltikof is now President of 
the College of War. He never acknowledged the Zouboffs 
for his relations, until Plato was raised to the post of favou- 
rite, and then Soltikoff was eager to avow his relationship. 


1 
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This favourite was, besides, supported by his 
father, his three brothers, and his sister, all 
loaded with the bounties of their Sovereign. It 
is necessary here to give some account of that 
family. 

The father of the favourite Zouboff had been 
Vice-Governor of a province, and officially en. 
trusted with the administration of the finances, 
the magazines, and the manufactories which 
were dependent on the appointment. T hese 
establishments were burnt; and a suspicion arose 
of his having set them on fire, in order to save 
himself the trouble of balancing his accounts. 
However that may be, the conflagration procured 
the Vice-Governor an annual income of 60,000 
Troubles. After the elevation ot his son, Zou- 
botF obtained the important place of Procureur— 
General of the senate; and made of justice an in- 
famous traffic. It is confidently affirmed, that 
he purchased causes, however scandalous, and 
gave judgment upon them as his caprice direct- 
ed. His own son was so much ashamed of his 
conduct, that he resolved to remove him at a dis- 
tance; and appointed him senator in the depart- 
ment of Moscow; where he died, and left an 
immense fortune. | 

Nicolai Zouboff, eldest son of this extortioner, 
was a man of estimable character. He served 
in Poland, there distinguished himself by his 
valour, and married the daughter of Field-Mar. 
shal Souwaroff. 

Valerian Zouboff, Brigadier and Major of the 
Guards, servcd also in the army against Poland, 
where his leg was shot away by a cannon ball. 
He, for some time, with his brother, Plato, 
shared the secret favours of the Sovereign, and 
alterwards commanded the army that marched 
against the Persians. 
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Alexander Zouboff, Chamberlain to the Em- 
press, 4 man devoid of talents, but not of am bi— 
tion, was son in-law of the rich Prince Wo-em- 
skoi, who had united the three posts, of Procu- 
reur-General of the senate of Petersburg, Mi- 
nister of the finance, and Minister of the inte- 
rior. 

Lastly, Plato Zouboff, the lover of Catha- 
Tine, decorated with the title of Prince, and 
Grand Master of the Artillery, enjoyed all the 
authority that Orloff, Lanskoi, and Potemkin 
formerly possessed Ministers, Generals, Am- 
bassadors, resorted to this favourite's * toilette, 
to pay him their humble court; being assured 
that these acts of mean complaisance were the 
only eftectual means of obtaining the approba- 
tion of the Empress. 

The sister of Zouboff was married to the 
Chamberlain Jerebzoff. This lady, handsome 
and very gallant, expended a part of her reve- 
nues in aëts of heneficence; and often violated 
her promise in her amorous assignations, in order 
to visit and relieve the distressed. She abhorred 
the Court, detested etiquette, avoided grand 
circles, and would have willingly passed her 
days without attention to dress. The British 
Minister attached himself to her, and, through 
her influence, seconded by that of the favourite, 
prevailed so far as to pacily the Empress; whom 


One example will evince the respect in which the fa- 
vourite is held by the Russians. Zouboff kept a little mon- 
key, called the Sapa: ou, full of tricks, and very troublesome, 
offensive to every body, but whom every one caressed, in 
order to please his master. One day, this animal jumped on 
the head of a General Officer, exceedingly well dressed and 
powd: ied; and, after having totally deranged his hair, co- 
_ it with his excrements, without complaint from the Ge- 
neral. 


n 
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the late war with the Turks, had irritated 
against the Court of London. 

The old Dirnidoll, distinguished for his riches 
as well as his extravagance, had become pas- 
Sionately fond of the favourite's sister; and she, 
who had not a grain of cruelty in her nature, 
received from him considerable presents. 

The intimate confident of Zouboff was one of 
his relations; a volatile but sensible youth; to 
whom he had given a place of Chamberlain, and 
whose advice he often followed. 

Zouboff had, besides, great confidence in a 
Raguzan, named Altesti. Placed at first in the 
house of a free merchant of Constautinople, Al- 
testi procured an acquaintance with the Russian 
Minister Bulgakoff; who, appreciating the pli— 
able and the venturous temper of this young 
[talian, attached him to his legation, and carried 
him to Warsaw. Altesti introduced himself to 
ths notice of some Polish ladies of high considera- 
tion, who obtained for him the office of Envoy to 
Petersburg; where he caballed with as much ad- 
dress as ingratitude against his patron; and at 


last procured his recall. At the sanie time he 


found means to interest Zouboff in his favour, 
who took him as his Secretary, * and admitted 
him into the mysteries of his little council. 
Among the persons of whom we are speaking, 
several had considerable influence in the Cabi- 
net of Petersburg, but did not always regulate its 
measures as they pleased. The Empress watched 


* Zouboff had, for the department of war, another Secre- 
tary, named Graboffskoi, who had been in the secretaryship 
of Prince Potemkin under Popoff. He likewise made use of 
Lorrainer Aubert for foreign affairs, who, at first, an emis- 
sary sent by Russia to Warsaw, had contrived to remove out 
of the way Bonneau, the French Secretary of Legation. 
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them with narrow circumspection. Neither her 
advanced age nor her weaknesses prevented a 
regular attention to business with her Ministers. 
On all important affairs she decided herself. 
Zouboff, yielding to the intreaties of his sister 
and the British Minister, obtained from the 
Empress the conclusion of a new treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain: that which had ex- 
pired in 1786 had not been renewed. 

Her Majesty at the same time published two 
edicts, prohibiting the importation of French 
merchandize into her dominions. This was a 
double triumph fer the English. By the new 
treaty of commerce their privileges were ex- 
tended; and they reasonably hoped to substitute 
the stuffs of India and their own manufacture 
for those of Lyons; and the wines of Madeira 
and Oporto for the wines of France. 

They obtained still more, Catharine promised 
Shortly the junction of a Russian squadron with 
the English fleet. Orders were even sent to 
accelerate the armaments at Cronstadt, Stackel- 
berg pressed the Court of Stockholm not to keep 
the neutrality with France; and Krudener, ani- 
mated by the same spirit, tormented with his 
Solicitations the Court of Copenhagen. But the 
Swedes and the Danes, who considered only the 
advantages of their trade, remained inflexible, 

The Grand Signor sent to Fetersburg an Am- 
bassador, * who oftered maguiticent presents + to 
the Empress and her Ministers. Her Majesty 
at the same tin:e dispatched to Constantinople 
General Koutouzoff, with the title of Ambassa- 
dor extraordinary. Koutouzott employed both 


* Raschid Mehemet Effendi. 
+ Among these presents was a tent ornamented with pearls, 
and estimated at 30,000 roubles. 
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intreaties and threats to determine the Porte to 
expel all the French from the Ottoman territory, 
But they were of no avail. The Divan, exas— 
perated at the deletion of the English, who had 
abandoned them in the late war, and convinced 
of their true interests by Descorches, the French 
Minister, preserved the respe*i due to a nation, 
whom they regarded as their most aucient and 
most faithful ally. 

During that time, the Russian Ambassador at 
Stockholm, and the Swedish party attached to 
that power, incessantly caballed; in order to de- 
prive the Duke of Sudermania of the regency; 
and to name to the young King a council, charg. 
ed with the administration of the government, 
under the protection of her Imperial Majesty. 
A conspiracy was even formed, Mich vas de- 
tected at the very moment of its execution. To 
give a just idea of which, it will be neces-ary to 
retrace our steps. | 

In 1782, Gustavus III. made a will, provid- 
ing, in case of his decease, that his son Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, conformably to the fundamen— 
tal laws of the kingdom, should not assume the 
reius of government before he reached the age 
ot one and twenty. At the onset of the war be— 
tween him and Russia, he made a second, that 
fixed the majority of Gustavus Adolphus at 
eighteen; on account of the unexpected progress 
which that young Prince had made in his studies. 
1 hese tuo testaments granted the regency to 
the Duke of Sudermania, together with all the 
royal prerogatives; excepting that of creating 
nobles, and conferring the honour of Knight- 
hood. 

When Gustavus III. was assassinated by An- 
karstroem, and the physicia:s announced to him 
the mortality of his wound, the Monarch made 
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a third will, which, in leaving the regency to 
the Duke of Sudermania, obliged him to take 
into his council Baron d' Armfeldt and Baron de 
Taube. The moment the King expired, this co- 
dicil was presented to the Duke, who having 
read it, threw it into the fire. 

No mention was therefore made but of the 
two former wills, which, being presented to the 
tribunal of the court, alone bore a legal charac- 
ter; and in pursuance of which the Duke of Su- 
dermania was declared Regent. That. Prince 
immediately recalled the Baron de Reuterholm, 
who, after the diet of 1739, had retired into Italy. 
Without having any other title, Reuterholm 
became the Principal Counsellor, or rather the 
Prime Minister of the Regent. 

Almost all the friends of Gustavus III. were 
devoted to Russia, and dismissed. Armfeldt 
passed into Italy, because, contrary to his incli— 
nation, he was nominated Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Naples. But, though at a 
distance from Stockholm, that Minister sedu— 
lously endeavoured to deprive the Duke of Su— 
dermania of the regency, and even of his life. 
He kept up a regular correspondence with the 
Court of Petersburg, through the Ragusan Al- 
testi, Zoubott's Secretary. He drew up a plan 
of a conspiracy, to which the friends whom he 
left in Sweden acceded. He at length thought 
himself on the paint of accomplishing his de- 
signs. But all his steps were observed: spies 
followed him wherever he went; his papers were 
taken from him, sent into Sweden, and laid be- 
fore the tribunal of the court; who instantly ar. 
rested his accomplices, and brought them to 
trial. 

The greater part of the papers relative to this17gs 
trial were printed; and proved to the Swedish 
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nation, that the conspirators acted in concert 
with Russia, and relied on the assistance of that 
power. 

These circumstances were not adapted to har- 
monize the two Courts. On the contrary, they 
daily shar pened the spirit of ani mosity; and the 
notes which the Russian Ministers soon atter 
presented to the Court of Stockholm contained 
nothing but menaces. The Swedish Ministry 
always answered them with firmmness, but with 
decency. 

The Regent had resolved to espouse the young 
King of Sweden to the Princess of Mecklenburg. 
The marriage was even agreed on, and the Prin— 
cess of Mecklenburg proclaimed future Queen of 
Sueden. The Empress testified great displea. 

sure at this proceeding; she pretended that Gus- 
tavus III. had promised her the hand of his son 
for one of the young Grand Duchesses ; and she 
looked upon the violation of that promise as a 
personal outrage. When Count Schwerin, there- 
fore, was commissioned to go and announce at 
Petersburg the marriage of the young King; 
Catharine, who was previously informed of the 
object of his mission, dispatched a courier to 
meet him on the borders of Finland, and to for- 
bid his entrance into Russia!“ 

Soon after this, the Empress appointed Baron 
Budberg to be her Majesty's Charge des Affaires 
at Stockholm. It seems, by affecting a con- 
tempt for the Court of Sweden, she purposely 
sent thither this agent, both on account of his 
youthful inexperience and his extreme pride. 
It was recommended to him to shew a great de- 


The Regent contented himself with causing to be pub- 
lished, on this occasion, a declaration, Sce Appendix to 
this vol, No. III. 
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gree of stateliness and insolence ; and he cer- 
tainly exceeded his orders. * 

The misunderstanding between Sweden andr7gs 
Russia seemed now to have reached its height 
when a French emigrant, named Christin, made 
his appearance at Stockholm + He had come 
from England to Gothemburg ; and affirmed 
that he was charged with a mission from the 
Count d'Artois to the Empress of Russia : but 
this was only to conceal, in a more ettettual 
manner, the real object of his journey; since 
he had secret orders to dispose the Regent 
to an accommodation with the Empress. Suc- 
cess attended his negociation; and soon after 
General Budberg, uncle of the Charge des At- 
faires, arrived in Sweden, with the title of Am- 
bassador from the Empress. 

General EBudberg informed the Regent of his 
mistress's intentions. She requested that that 
Prince and Baron Reuterholm would prepare the 
young King to divorce the Princess of Mecklen- 
burg, in order to espouse one of her Majesty's 
grand daughters; and that they would engage 
him also not to exact of his consort submission to 
the law, which prescribes to the Queens of Swe 
den the adoption of the religion of the country. 
She, in the last place, was desirous that the Re- 


* In a company where the greater part of the ladies of the 
Court were present, and where the men were all uncovered, 
he had the unpoliteness to keep his hat on his head. It was 
previous to his presentation at Court. Accordingly, on the 
day of his being presented, the Regent spoke not a word to 
him ; but, he had a horsewhip i in his hand, with which he 
repeatedly struck his boot, as if he had a particular incli- 
nation to strike elsewhere. 

+ In the month of January. Christin wore a Swiss uni- 


form, and called himself an officer in the service ot that na- 
tion. 
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gent and Reuterholm should accompany the 
young King to Petersburg. 

Catharine spoke: she was obeyed. The Re- 
gent, his royal ward,* his Minister, and a nu- 
merous train of courtiers, repaired to Peters- 
burg.+ The pride of the Empress was satisfied: 
she now displayed nothing but her magnifi- 
cence. | 

The young King seemed greatly affected at 
the benevolence expressed towards him by the 
Empress; but he was still more deeply pierced 
with the charms of the Grad Duchess Alexan- 
dra. The sight of her soon erased from nis me- 
mory the Princess of Mecklenburg Proposals 
of marriage were immediately concluded, and 
the day fixed for the ceremony of their betroth- 
ment; which was to be followed by a grand en- 
tertainment. When the contract was presented 
to the King for his signature, he observed, to 
the great astonishment of the Imperial family, 
that the fundamental laws of Sweden obliged 
him to demand that the Princess should change 
her religion; and that, without this condition, 

he could not sign the contract. 

The Empress at first endeavoured, by solici- 
tations and flatteries, to persuade the young 
Monarch to sign the deed: but, perceiving that 
his resolution was fixed, she coldly rose up, and 
retired. Ihe Grand Duke, the Grand Duchess, 
and their children followed her steps. The en- 
tertainment was set aside; and on the morrow 
Gustavus Adolphus and his suite quitted Peters- 
burg. 


* The young King Gustavus Adolphus took the title of 
Count Haga, and the Regent that of Count Vasa. 
+ They arrived there the 24th of August. 
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Catharine had conquered, either by her arms 
or by her intrigues, nearly half of Poland, the 
Krimea, the Kuban, and a part of the frontjers 
of Turkey. But she had no need of battles for 
the usurpation of another rich and populous 
country. Her intrigues were sufficient. This 
country was Courland, over which the feeble 
son * of the famous Biren still held the sceptre. 

Long since the emissaries of Russia had gained 
over several Courlanders, and particularly the 
Counsellor Howen, an eloquent man, pliable 
and ambitious The Courish nobilityt were often 
drawn to Petersburg. The flattering reception 
of the Empress, the distin6tions, the pleasures, 
experienced by them in that city, rendered 
the abode of the Imperial residence tar preter- 
able to that of Mittau; and inspired them with a 
desire of being obedient to the Sovereign of a 
vast empire, rather than to a Duke; the obscu- 
rity of whose origin incessantly occurred to their 
mind, and whom they regarded as their inte. 
rior. 

In order to induce the people to imbibe this 
sentiment of the nobles, Catharine had recourse 
to subtilty, and alarmed their fears. Through 
the inhabitants of Livonia, she insisted upon the 
fulfilment of an ancient convention, whereby 
the Courlanders were under an obligation to 
bring all their merchandizes to Riga. It cer- 
tainly was very strange to insist that a nation, 

having upon its own coasts excellent harbours, 
happily situated, should go, at a great expence, 
and embark the products of its soil in a foreign 
city. But what can withstand force? and what 


* Duke Charles, | | 
+ The principal of these nobles are Manteufel, Bahr, Klop- 


mann, Korff, Grothaus, Sass, Igelstem, &c. 
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does not ambition dare? The quarrel subsisting 
between the Livonians and the Courlanders was 
not yet terminated, when the Empress sent en- 
gineers into Courland, to mark out a canal; by 
which she might facilitate the transportation of 
the merchandize of that country into Livonia. 
The Courlanders upon this, fearing lest they 
should be soon forced to make use of this canal; 
thought it more to their interest to be protected, 
than oppressed by the Empress, and to be her 
subjects, than her neighbours. 

The Empress informed of these dispositions, 
invited the Duke of Courland to wait upon her, 
under pretext of conferring with him on matters 
of importance. But that Prince had scarcely 
reached the foot of the throne of the autocratrix 
of the north, than the states of Courland held an 
assembly. The nobility proposed to renounce 
the supremacy of Poland, and to pass under that 
of Russia. The principal members of the Grand 
Council endeavoured to oppose this change, by 
observing, that before they decided upon such 
a measure, it would be proper to wait the Uuke's 
return. The Oberbourgrave Howen rose up, 
and spoke along time in tavour of Russia. Some 
Counsellors coincided with him in opinion; others 
reproached him with treason. T he dispute grew 
warm ; challenges were given; and swords were 
upon [the eve of being drawn; when the Russian 
General Pahlen appeared in the assembly. His 
presence restored tranquillity, Not a person 
dared to raise his voice against Russia; and the 
Proposal of the nobility was adopted. 

I he next day * the act was drawn up, by which 
Courland, Semigallia, and the Circle of Pilten, 


* The 18th of March, 1795. The singularity as well as the 
brevity of this act may be seen in the Appendix, No. IV, 
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surrendered themselves to the Empress of Rus. 
sia; and it was carried to Petersburg, where the 
Duke of Courland learnt, rem the mouth of his 
own subjects, that they then selves had just de- 
prived him of his dominions. F A Governor 
was sent thither immediately by the Empress. 

However, some discontent arose in Courland : 
discontent brought on proscription; and the 
estates of the proscribed were given to Catha- 
rine's courtiers. The favourite, Plato Zouboff, 
and his brother Valerian, obtained a great part 
of these rich and shameful spoils. 

The acquisition of Courland was valuable to 
Russia, That country produces much corn and 
timber, in which a great commerce is carried 
on; and it has several ports, advantageously 
Situated on the Baltic. We cannot, consistently 
with our limits, give a description of Courland. 
We shall only observe, that Liebau augments 
the wonderful wealth of Russia, and that Windau 
will doubtless become one day the station of her 
fleets. This port, which is never closed by ice, 
could be easily made able to contain 100 ships 
of the line, which might-at any time menace 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Though in peaceable possession of so many 
usurped dominions, Catharine still took fresh 
measures to retain them under her empire. 
Prince Repnin and General Toutulmin exacted 
in her name a new oath of allegiance; the one in 
Lithuania, the other in Poland; t and the mise- 


It seemed that the Duke foresaw this intended — 
for he had bought up several estates in Prussia; the Duchy of 
Sagan, in Silesia; the lands of Rothenburg and Fredericks- 
feldt, in Brandenburg. He was already possessed, in Silesia, 
of che countries of Wartenburg, of Balin, and of Goschutz. 
See the formula of the oath exacted from the Lithuanians 


and the Poles, Appendix, No. V. 
VOL II. 3E 
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rable inhabitants of those countries, who dared 
to refuse submission to that cruel formality, 
were instantly deprived of the heritage of their 
fathers, and driven from their native soil. 

The Empress, who had so long given vain 
assurances of succour to the royal league formed 
against France, yielded to the solicitations of the 
favourite Zouboll, whom his sister, the British 
Minister, and Esterhazy, constantly urged. She 
determined * to join the English fleet with a 
Squadron of twelve ships of. the line and eight 
frigates, the command of which was given to 
Admiral Kanikoff But, never making treaties 
without a view of benefiting her country, it was 
sti pulated that her ships should be provisioned 
at the expence of her ally, and sent home in 
thorough repair; all this was done; but the 
Russian squadron never engaged; and it was 
affirmed that they had received her Majesty's 
ex press orders not to fight. 

Catharine had married + her grandson Alex- 
ander to the Princess Louisa of Baden Durlach. f 
She was likewise desirous of giving a spouse to 
Prince Constantine. She invited to her Court 
the three daughters of the Prince of Saxe- 
Cobourg; and, after hesitating some time in her 
choice, she determined in favour of the youngest, 
who, on becoming Grand Duchess, took the name 
of Anna Federowna. 5 

But quiet usurpations, treaties, and alliances, 
were not sufficient to gratify the ambition of 
Catharine's mind. Greedy of conquest, she 
turned her arms against Persia. Under pre- 


* The 22d of July, 1795. 

+ The 21st of May, 1793. 

+ On embracing the Greek religion, the Princess Louisa of 
Baden took the name of Elizabeth Alexiewna. 

§ The 414th of February, 1790. 
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tence of defending Lolf- Ali Khan, an offspring 
of the race of the Sophis, she wanted to be re- 
venged on Aga-Mahmed, and to get possession 
of the Persian provinces bordering on the Cas- 
pian sea. Her Minister at Constantinople re- 
ceived orders to press the Porte to second her 
designs. The Reis-Effendi, Raschid-Mehemet, 
strongly supported the measure: the Divan was 
immoveable. 

Valerian Zouboff, at the head of a numerous 
army, penetrated into the province of Daghes- 
tan, and laid siege to Derbent. He made his 
first attack upon a high tower which defended 
the place; and, aſter having carried it by storm, 
put the whole garrison to the sword, and was 
preparing to make an assault upon the town, 
The Persians, intimidated by the former $uc- 
cesses and the fury of the Russians, cried out for 
quarter; and the Commandant, a venerable old 
man, of the age of one hundred and twenty years; 
and the same who, at the commencement ot the 
Row century, had surrendered Derbent to 

eter I. came now to deliver the keys to Valerian 
Zouboff. 

Aga Mahmed was advancing to the relief of 
Derbent, when he heard that the place had al- 
ready fallen into the hands of the Russians. Va- 
lerian Zouboff came out to offer him battle, and 
victory declared in favour of the Fersians, Who 
forced their enemies to return into Derbent. 
Catharine, informed of this defeat, immediately 
issued orders for a body of troops, which she had 
in the Kuban, to go and reinforce the army of 
Valerian Zouboff; and she entertained no doubt 
that her General would very soon vanquish Aga- 
Mahmed. 

She also flattered herself with the hopes of 
obtaining a greater triumph. The new treaty 
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which she had just concluded with Great Britain 
and Austria, assured her of assistance from those 
two powers against Turkey. In fine, she now 
reckoned upon the execution of her darling pro- 
ject, that of driving the Ottomans out of Europe, 
and of reigning in Constantinople. 

Had that taken place, the vast empire of Ca- 
- tharine would have had for its frontiers, the Thra. 
cian Bosphorus to the south, the Gult of Bothnia 
to the north, the Vistula to the west, and the sca 
of Japan to the east. 

But death deceived her hopes. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th of November she was cheerful, 
and took her coffee as at other times. Some 
time after this she retired to her closet ; at the 
expiration of halt an hour, her waiting women, not 
Seeing her return, began to be alarmed. They 
entered, and found her stretched on the parquet, 
with her feet against the door. Dr. John Ro- 
gerson, her Majesty's first physician, was sent 
for immediately; who, judging it to be a fit of 
apoplexy, ordered her twice to be let blood. 
The Empress at first appeared to be somewhat 
relieved; but she was unable to utter a single 
word, and at ten o'clock in the evening she ex- 
pired. ä 

The Grand Duke was at his country- palace of 
Gatschina: a messenger was sent off to apprize 
him of his wother's danger. He repaired to 
Petersburg; and at the instant she breathed her 
last, was proclaimed Emperor, by the name ot 
Paul I. 

We shall not attempt to paint in new colours 
the character of Catharine II. The history we 
have now written sufficiently displays that. We 
will only add a few words on her person, which 
has been scarcely spoken of before. 

The Empress had been handsome in her youth; 
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and, to the last period of her life, she retained 
gracefulness and Majesty. She was of moderate 
stature, but well proportioned; and, as she car- 
ried her head very high, she appeared tall. Her 
countenance was open, her nose aquiline; she had 


an agreeable mouth, and her chin, though long, 


was not ugly. Her hair was auburn, her eye. 
brows black, and rather thick; and her blue eyes“ 
had a gentle sweetness, which was often affected, 
but oftener still displaced by pride. Her physi- 
ognomy was not devoid of expression; but that 
expression little discovered what was passing 
in her soul; or rather it served the better to dis- 
guise her interested purposes. 

The Empress was usually dressed in the Rus. 
Sian manner. She wore a green gown, + rather 
short in front, forming a kind of vest, with close 
sleeves, reaching to the wrist. Her hair, slightly 
powdered, flowed upon her shoulders, and was 
surmounted by a small cap, covered with dia- 
monds. In the latter years of her life she put 
on a great deal of rouge; for she was still careful 
to prevent the impressions of time from being 
discoverable on her countenance; and it was not, 


perhaps, on any other account that she lived 
with the greatest temperance. 


* Several persons who have lived at the Court of that Prin- 
cass affirm, that Catharine II. had very blue eyes, and not 
brown, as said by M. Rulhieres. 

+ Green is the favourite colour of the Russians, Several 
of their uniforms are green. 

t She made but a light breakfast, ate moderately at dinner, 
and never supped. When she read in foreign prints, that 
she had a dropsy and a scirrhous complaint, an1 that she 
could not live long, she affected to laugh at it; but, notwith- 
standing, she was secretly hurt at it. 
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TITLES OF THE EMPRESS. 


Catharine II. Empress of Russia, and Auto. 
cratrix of all the Russias, of Moscow, of Kioff, 
Wolodimir, Nowogorod; Czarina of Kasan, Cza— 
rina of Astrakhan, Czarina of Siberia, Czarina of 
Tauris Chersonese; Lady of Plescaw, and Grand 
Duchess Smolensko; Duchess of Esthionia, Li- 
vonia, Karelia, Twer, Ingria, Permia, Wiatka, 
Bulgaria, and other countries; Lady and Grand 
Duchess of Nowogorod, of interior Czernigovia, 
of Ressan, Poloczk, Rostow, Jaroslaw, Belo, 
Oseria, Udoria, Abdoria, Kondinia, Wilespk, 
Matislaw ; Sovereign of all the north; Lady of 
Iveria, and Hereditary Princess and Sovereign 
of the Czars of Cartalinia and Georgia, likewise 
of Carbadinia, of the Princes of Czircassia, of 
Gonski, and others, 
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No. I. 


Wxðũͥ promised to give a detail of the largesses 
received by Catharine's favourites. The follow- 
ing is such as was given to us by persons well 
informed of the presents bestowed upon them: 


Roubles. 
The five brothers Oa lor received 45,000 


peasants; and lands, palaces, jewels, plate, 
and money, the whole amounting to 17, ooo, ooo 


WISSENS kv. Officer of the Guards, about two 
—. A 300,000 


Was5s1ELITSCHIKOFF, Lieutenant only of the 
Guards, received, in 22 months that he was 
in favour, 

An estate with 7000 peasants upon it, esti- 


mated at - - - — - - 600,000 
Jn money - - — — - - 100,000 
In jewels - - - - 60,000 
In plate - - - - - 50,000 
A palace furnished - - - 100,000 
A pension of 20,000 roubles per annum, nearly 20 O. Oo 


— — 


Total 1,100,000 
The Order of St. Alexander Newsky. — 


Porkukix received, in the two first years, 
about nine millions. 

He afterwards accumulated immense riches, 
He had great estates in Poland, and in all 
the provinces of Russia. One of his book- 
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Ro ables, 

cases was full of gold, diamonds, and bank- 

notes of London, Amsterdam, and Venice. 

His fortune was estimated at - Fo, ooo, ooo 
ZAWADOFFSKY received, in 18 months, es- 

tates in Poland with 2000 peasants, in the 

Ukiaine with 6000, and in Russia with 1800. 
These estates were valued at — _ 1,000,000 
He received in money _ — — 150, ooo 
In plate — — — — $0,000 
In jewels — — — do, ooo 
In a pension of the Cabinet of 10, ooo roubles 

a- reed. — — — 100,000 


Total 1,389,000 
The Ribbon of the White Eagle of Poland. — 


Z,0R1Tz received, in one year, the Ribbon of 
- the Order of the Sword of Sweden, and that 
of the White Eagle of Poland, 


An estate in Poland, of 500,000 
One in Livonia, of 50 haaks — 100,000 
A Commandery in Poland, produced 12,000 

roubles yearly, valued at — — 120,000 
In money — — — 500,000 
In jewels — 200,000 


Total 1,420,000 


Korzaxorr received, in 16 months, the Rib- 
bon of the White Eagle of Poland, the 
Palace of Wasielitschikoff, redeemed for 


him 100,000 
An estate with 4000 peasants — — 400,000 
In money and jewels — — 150, ooo 
The liquidation of his debts — — 100,000 
To fit him cur for travelling — — 100,000 
Gratification while on his travels — — 70,000 


Total 920,000 


Lansx01 received, in estates or money — 3,000,000 
In diainonds — — 80,000 
To pay his debts — — 80,000 

— 100,000 


A palace estimated at — 


Total 3, 260, ooo 


1 
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a 1 Roubles. 

His sister and his cousin were, besides, admit- 

ted into the number of maids of honour to 

the Empress, and received many presents 

not detailed in this account. 
YERMOLOFF received, in 16 months, the Rib- 

bon of the White Eagle of Poland, 
An estate valued at — 100,000 
Another with 3000 peasants — — 300,000 
In money — — — 150,000 

Total 550,000 
MomonoFF received, in 26 months, in estates 600,000 
In money — — 200, ooo 
In jewels — — 80,000 
Total 880, ooo 

Praro Z0UB0FF was decorated with the title 

of Prince, and with several ribbons, and ap- 

pointed Grand Master of the Artillery. He 

received large estates in Russia, in Poland, 

and in Courland. His fortune, without 

comprehending moveables and jewels, 

amounts to about 100,000 roubles per annum, 

and con-equently valued at — — 2,500,000 
His moveables and his jewels — — 200,000 


Total 2,700,000 


VALER1AN Zo0UBOFF received great sums in 
money, estates in Poland and in Courland, 
and a pension of 12,000 roubles, payable in 
gold. The whole may be estimated at — 800,000 


To these gif ie must add the expenditure 


of the favourite, set down at 1,250,000 
roubles per annum, which, during the 3 
years of the reign of Catharine II. amounts 
to —— — — — $8,500,000 


Sum total $8,820,000 


Such was Catharine's generosity towards her lovexs! 
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No. II. 


W have so often narrated the wars and the 
conguests of Catharine II that we cannot omit 
an account of the forces of her empire, and all 
the means which she possessed, independent of 
her policy and talents, for establishing and ex- 
tending her power, Here tollows then a concise 
Statement. 


ARMY. 


In 1794 the Russian army was composed of 
eight divisions, each of 50,000 men; aud these 
divisions had their particular Generals. 

J. The division of FixLanD, commanded by 
the Prince of Anhalt relation to the Empress. 

2. The division of |} ivonla, commanded by 
Field niarsl.al lu an Soitikotl. 

3. The division of Moscow, commanded by 
General Prozoroflsky. 

4. The division of WiirE Russ1a, under the 
orders of Geneial Mikelson, conqueror of the 
rebel Pugatscheff 

3. The division of the Uxraixeg, commanded 
by Field-marshal Souwaroff Rimniksky. _ 

6. The division of Caucasvs, under the orders 
of General Ghoudowitch, who dispossessed the 
Turks of the fortresses of Anapa and of Soud- 
jouk kale. | 

7. The division of OuFa, commanded by Ge- 
neral Reck, having under him General Chardon, 
an Avignonese, askilful engineer. 

8. The division of SibERIA, commanded by 
General Strandmann, an officer of merit. 
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These eight divisions were supposed to form 

a regular army of — — — 400, ooo 
The artillery, of which the favourite Plato 

Zoubof was Grand Master, reckoned ahout — 3o, ooo 
Three regiments of foot-guards, and a regiment 

of horse-guards — — — — 10,000 
The Cosacs of the Don, the Tartars of Taurida, 

the Kalmouks, and several other hordes, furnished, 

in irregular troops, nearly — — — 120,000 


— — ——— 


Men. 


Total of the army 550, ooo 


* 


This army was completed by the recruits 
which the proprietors of estates were obliged to 
furnish; sometimes by levying one man upon 
every 500 of their peasants, sometimes upon 
200, sometimes on 100. * 


* In the Turkish war before last, it happened that one 
man out of thirty-five was once taken, to recruit the army of 
Marshal Romanzoff. This method of recruiting, so conve- 
nient to the Empress, was very ruinous to the empire, and 
drew on horrible abuses. The officers charged with levying 
recruits, after stripping naked all the men ptesented to them, 
cut the hair off behind from those they rejected, and the 
hair over the forehead of those whom they accepted. They se- 
lected only sound men, exempt from all corporeal defect; but 
by means of a trifling bribe, they were made to receive such as 
the masters wished to get rid of, and who were often unable to 
bear the fatigues of travelling. Besides, the masters were 
obliged to give a certain sum of money to these recruits; 
the relations almost always added something to this sum; and 
all this was put into the officer's hands, whose interest it was 
that the recruits should not join the army, that he might 
keep what was entrusted to his charge. Wherefore, he ted 
them so badly, and fatigued them so much, that sometimes 
not more than a third reached the place of their destination. 
A person well informed on this head has declared it to be a 
fad, that of 60,000 men raised in a district, to recruit the 
army of Prince Potemkin, 1800 alone were able to join that 
army, | * 
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NAVY, 


The fleet of the BaLTic was established by 
Peter I. at Petersburg, at Cronstadt, and at 
Reval. 

In 1793, this fleet was composed of 34 ships of 
the line,* and 12 frigates. 

In 1794, Admiral Pawlichen conducted from 
Archangel to Cronstadt + six ships of the line 
and four frigates. : 

40 ships of the line. 
Total 116 frigates. 

There were, besides these, several bomb. 
ketches, chaloups, cutters, and other small ves- 
sels. 

The galley fleet of the Baltic consisted of near 
400 in number, which were mostly gun- boats. 


The fleet of the EuxixE, or Black Sea, esta. 
blished by Peter I. was but of little consequence 
until the time when Prince Potemkin took pos- 
session of the Krimea. | 

In 1793, there were at Sevastopol and Adji- 
bey, t under the orders of Admiral Ouschakoff, 
eight ships of the line, from 66 to 74 guns, and 
twelve frigates, from 36 to 40 guns. 


There were a greater number; but we speak only of 


such as were fit for sea. 
1 The ships built in the ports of the Baltic are of oak; 
and La which come from Archangel, of meleze, or larch- 
timber. . 

t Adji-bey is a harbour newly constructed for large ships, 
between Oczakoff and the Dniester. 

I Almost all the cannons were brass. 
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At Nicolayeff and at Adji Der “*, 200 che- 
becs, gun- boats, and other oared vessels. 


The squadron of the Caspran was established 
by the Czar Alexis Michaelowitch, the father of 
Peter I. 

In 1795 it was composed of three frigates, a 
bomb-ketch, and five corvettes. 


EXPENCES. 
Roubles. 
The support of the army costs something less 
than — — — — — 6, ooo, ooo 
That of the navy about — — 1,500,000 
All the other ordinary expences amount to 3,500,009 


\ 


Total 11,000,000 


REVENUES, 


Roubles, 
The revenues of Russia, proceeding from the 
capitation, the tributes, the produce of the 
mines, the imposts on merchandize, from mo- 


nopolies, &c. amount to — — 32,500,000 
— Taurida and Caucasus — — $3,000,000 
From Poland, about — — — 17. ooo, ooo 
From Courland, about — — — 2,000,000 


— 


Total of the revenues 45,000,000 


A surplus, then, of revenue remained of 
34,000,000 of roubles, which was employed to 
the maintenance of the tribunals, the various 


* Adji-Der is at the mouth of the Liman and the Dniester. 


> ——— 
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establighments, in pensions, in entertainments, 
inpresents, and all extraordinary expences. It 
was not sufficient, however, for Catharine II. 
since she frequently raised loans in Holland, Ge- 


noa, Venice, and other countries. 
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No. III. 


ABOLITION OF THE MESSAGES RELATIVE TO FAMILY 
| EVENTS BETWEEN SWEDEN AND RUSSIA. 


[THE King of Sweden thought it his duty, on 
occasion of the marriage recently contracted, to 
give a Princess,* who is his relation and his ally, 
the same mark of attention which he has already 
given to their Prussian and Danish Majesties, to 
whom he is equally attached by the bonds of 
amity and good neighbourhood. It is then with 
the greatest astonishment, that his Majesty has 
seen that the Empress of Russia has, in no re- 
spect, answered this attention. The King has, 
in consequence, resolved not to receive in future 
any of those private missions which have rela- 
tion to family events, and which have hitherto 
been custoi.:ary between the two Courts, but 
which the King has now abolished for ever. 


The Empress of Russia. 
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No. IV. 


ACT OF SURREXDER FROM COURLAND, SEMIGALLIA, 
AND THE CIRCLE OF PILTEN, TO THE EMPRESS OF 


RUSSIA. 


I. WE submit ourselves, for ourselves and our 
posterity, and the duchies of Courland and Semi- 
gallia, to her Imperial Majesty, Catharine II. 
Empress of all the Russias, gloriously reigning, 
and to her sovereign sceptre. 

II. We know by experience the great detri— 
ment of the feudal system, by which we were 
attached to the sovereignty of Poland, and how 
greatly it withstood the general prosperity of the 
country. We imitate our ancestors of that part 
of Livonia, on the other side of the Dwina, who, 
in 1561, renouncing the supremacy of the Em— 
peror and of the empire, and consequently the 
feudal systein of that time, and the mediate go- 
vernment of the Teutonic order, submitted 
themselves immediately to Poland. We renounce, 
both for ourselves and our posterity, the feudal 
system which has subsisted hitherto under the 
Polish supremacy, and the mediate government 
resulting therefrom. We submit ourselves im- 
mediately to her Imperial Majesty of all the Rus- 
Sias, and to her sceptre. We resign into her 
hands, with the more confidence and respect, the 
more particular decision of our future lot, as her 
said Majesty has hitherto shewn herself the ge- 
nerous protectress and guarantee of all our rights, 
of our laws, of pur customs, of our immunities, 
of our privileges,* and of our possessions. She 


* Witness when the Russian army re-instated Biren by 
open force. 
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will certainly be disposed, pursuant to her mag- 
nanimous and benevolent way of thinking, to 
ameliorate, in her maternal solicitude, the future 
lot of a country, which submits itself to her with 
the most respectiul as well as the most unlimited 
confidence. 

III. A deputation of six persons shall go to 
Petersburg, to solicit her Imperial Majesty of 
all the Russias to accept of our submission; and 
in that case, to take there, before her Imperial 
Majesty, the oath of fidelity and obedience, 
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THE FORMULA OF THE INDIVIDUAL OATH EXACTED 
FROM THE LITHUANIANS AND THE POLES, 


"= — promise and swear to God Almighty, 
by his holy gospel, to be always ready to serve, 
faithfully and loy ally, her I. M. the Most Serene 
Empress, Grand Lady, Catharine Alexiewna, 
Autocratrix of all the Russias, and her well- be- 
loved son, Grand Duke Paul Petrowitz, her 
lawful successor; to go for that intent to give up 
my life, and to shed the last drop of my blood; 
to render due and perfect obedience to the com- 


conscientiously; to 
strength, to the main E. of the peace and 
tranquillity which H. M. has established in 
my country; and to have no communication or 
intelligence whatever with the disturbers of that 
tranquillity, either mediately or immediately, 
publicly or pFivately, either by actions or by 
counsel, let Whatever particular occasion, cir- 
cumstance, or cause lead to it. 

If, on the contrary, any thing preju- 
dicial to the interests of her I. M. or to the 
general welfare, should come to my knowledge, I 
will not only strive to remove it at the time, but 
Iwill oppose it with all my might, to hinder its 
coming to pass. I will so conduct myself in all 
my actions as it becomes a faithful citizen to 
conduct himself towards the authorities which 


1 


H. M. has set over me; as I must answer for 
it to God, and at his terrible judgment. So may 
God help me, as well in body as in soul! 

In confirmation of the profession I have 
made by this oath, I kiss the holy word and the 
cross of my Saviour,” 


FINIS. 


